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AN DEUS SIT? 
MISS M. D. PETRE. 


Tuus the great Doctor was wont to set forth the truths he 
was about to demonstrate—first the question ; secondly, all 
the objections he could rally against the proposition under 
discussion ; thirdly, the carefully stated proposition itself ; 
lastly, the detailed replies to the objections. 

An Deus sit? is virtually the subject of an article by 
Dr Broad which appeared in the HisBert JourNAL of 
October 1925, and by a coincidence it happened that one of 
the great proofs for the existence of God—the celebrated 
ontological proof of St Anselm—was the subject, at the same 
time, of an article in an Italian periodical. Of this second 
article more later on.. Dr Broad’s article is valuable, to 
my mind, were it only because it exposes plainly a fact that 
must surely have presented itself to the mind of many others 
than that of the present writer; and must have presented 
itself, to those for whom religion was the chief factor of life, 
as anything but a welcome fact, namely, that this funda- 
mental truth of all religion, that of the existence of God, 
remains yet a truth so far unproved that it can yet be 
denied. 

I use these words with a definite meaning. We know 
that, to the majority of mankind, since human life became 
what it is, the truth of the existence of God has seemed 
positive and manifest, and so far undeniable that the declared 
atheist has been a rare apparition, and, most often, an object 
of reprobation. The belief in the existence of God has been 
regarded as such that, whether it can or cannot be questioned, 
should certainly not be questioned. The atheist has been 


1 Bilychnis, Rome, November—December 1925, ‘‘ La prova ontologica 
dell existenza di Dio.” R. Nazzari. 
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regarded as a blasphemer; as an enemy of mankind; as a 
poisoner of the sources of life. 

I can remember the execration with which Bradlaugh was 
regarded ; when he refused to take an oath which implied the 
assertion of faith in a Being who, for him, did not exist. 

Yet in spite cf all that this general sentiment, this sensus 
communis of mankind may suggest or convey, it remains true 
that, whenever the critical sense of mankind sets to work, 
as it has done in the past, as it does now in the present, the 
fact emerges that the general belief in the existence of God is 
still, according to human reason, unproved, because it can 
still be, according to human reason, denied. Furthermore, 
it becomes plain that what can be denied might, in a far more 
general way, eventually be denied ; and it is also a fact that 
there are plenty of men amongst us to whom it is as natural 
to leave God out of their scheme of life, to omit, if not to 
deny, Him, as it is to the rest of mankind to regard His 
Being and existence as the fundamental truth of human 
life. 

Is there not something deeply tragic for the religious mind 
in this possibility of doubt and denial? For we must surely 
acknowledge that no proof is irrefragable which can be dis- 
puted by rational beings. Hence we seem to be faced by the 
fact that the most essential truth of religion is, rationally, 
unproven, and that, after centuries of worship and adoration, 
which go back into the dim beginnings of the human race, 
God has yet not proved His existence in such manner that 
discussion is at an end. For a proof that does not prove to 
the point of conviction, and that does not prevail over every 
sane intellect, is not a complete proof. And the very fact 
that there are various types of proof proposed, of which some 
appeal to one class of mind and some to another, is, in itself, 
indicative of the incompleteness of each one of them. Nor 
does the anger of those, to whom certain proofs are final and 
convincing, against those who dispute their cogency, do more 
than lay bare the inadequacy of mere argument in the 
matter, and manifest the passionate attachment to a convic- 
tion whose roots the convinced themselves are not able to 
expose. 

So that man finds himself, and has found himself ever 
since his critical faculty awoke, in this strange position, that 
the primary, the fundamental, the one essential truth, if such 
truth there be, of human religion in every one of its forms, 
the truth of the existence of God, or of gods (for polytheism 
is but the form which theism assumes in the mind in which the 
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unifying instinct has not yet been developed) is precisely the 
truth—or we should rather say the belief—which is hardest 
of proof; and which is, if we consider the course of human 
thought on the subject, the belief which, in spite of centuries 
of intellectual effort, is still without any compelling demon- 
stration. To put it briefly—crudely—if our belief in God be 
dependent on the proofs alleged in support of that belief, we 
must admit our belief to lack real foundation; we must 
admit that the superstructure lays claim to a solidity which 
its foundations do not justify. 

The atheist has been reprobated, but he has not been 
confuted. 

It is true, indeed, that those classic arguments which Dr 
Broad cites have seemed wholly satisfactory to the ordinary 
mind—the arguments, for instance, from design and causality. 
Men, in general, have believed in God, and have been satis- 
fied with the reasons offered them in support of their belief. 
But, once more, it must be reiterated, that unless the validity 
of those proofs be such as to remain unaffected by every 
rational argument, they cannot be regarded as demonstrations, 
in the scholastic sense. 

E pur si muove. Be the proofs what they may, this belief 
has permeated human life, has been the central question of 
philosophy ; the background of morality and justice; the 
basis of law and custom ; the sanction of human effort ; the 
justification of human joy. 

I should like, in this place, to touch, for a moment, on 
the question with which Dr Broad is mainly concerned in 
his article; the question, namely, as to the personality of 
God ; but to touch on it only in order to dismiss it. It is 
not a philosophical treatment of the subject which is my aim, 
but a purely intimate and human consideration of the 
matter. I would say then that the question here is of belief 
in a personal God, as being the general belief of mankind ; 
and that a personal God seems to me to be, in the simple 
ordinary sense of the religious believer, a God who stands for 
something supreme in my life, one who knows me, and whom 
I know; one who provides for me and whom I serve; one 
who loves me and whom I love. This description is, ob- 
viously, anthropological in character, but it will serve the 
present purpose as distinguishing the God of human worship 
and service from all impersonal and purely philosophical 
conceptions of a First Cause or Absolute; and as setting 
forth the conception of a God who is the Source and Object 
of human religion. And it is precisely this idea of a personal 
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God — is, as Dr Broad indicates, the one hardest of 
proof. 

The search for compelling proof of this vital truth seems 
to me to be a kind of intellectual counterpart of the medizeval 
search for the philosopher’s stone; that wonderful force 
which would transmute the base into the precious. Such a 
wonder-working achievement would be the discovery of such 
a proof of God’s existence as could compel the belief of every 
mind. 

Of all the proofs offered it is, probably, the ontological 
proof which comes nearest, in tendency and aim, to the fulfil- 
ment of this semi-magic character. The aim of its great 
advocate was to terminate all future discussion, all possible 
doubt, on the greatest of all questions. The character of the 
proof would be assimilated to those great engineering 
triumphs, in which counteracting forces are combined to the 
production of one result ; the strength of the bridge is consti- 
tuted by the perfect equalisation and equilibrium of the con- 
trary pull and pressure on either side. In the ontological 
argument God Himself was, in a sense, the prover; man the 
provee ; its aim was inevitability and finality. Again and 
again has it been set aside as containing a fallacy at its core ; 
again and again has it re-aroused attention and respect. 

In the Italian article to which we have already referred the 
writer endeavours to clear the argument of the many mis- 
conceptions to which it has been subjected; to establish, 
at least, its logical validity in regard to its own premises, 
which concern the relation of ideal to real existence, the 
dependence of the former on the latter. 

Yet, once more, we have to admit that a rational argu- 
ment which can be rationally repudiated lacks finality ; and 
the fascination of St Anselm’s great proof resides, probably, 
in the fact that it is, however inadequate, a response to the 
craving of the human mind for a rational certitude that should 
be equal and correspondent to its vital conviction. 

But hitherto the search has failed. Can even the most 
deeply religious minds amongst us deny it? The conviction 
is there; the adequate proof is wanting, because, if it had 
been found, it would be no more possible to deny the existence 
of God than to deny an obvious mathematical or physical truth. 

But, on the other hand, if the search for an irrefragable 
proof has been, in some measure, the chase of a will of the 
wisp, which appears but to disappear; has been something 
in the nature of the search for the philosopher’s stone ; the 
same cannot be said of the search for the object of ‘that 
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proof, of the search for God Himself. In all sincerity I 
ask whether those who have sought for Him, not merely by 
argumentation, but by moral and spiritual effort, have failed 
to find Him. Have those who sought for life’s ultimate 
values, for the highest satisfaction of intellect ; the most 
perfect content of heart; the utmost rest of conscience, 
failed to apprehend, in some fashion, the Being of whom they 
were in search ? 

They return from their quest, indeed, with ful'er convic- 
tion than they can impart, and they are impatient of those 
who refuse their testimony ; but no denials, however logically 
urgent, can undermine the belief of those who see or feel. 

After all, we have something analogical in the realm of 
art and literature. Imagine our artists and men of letters 
confronted, on the part of the public, by a frank denial of 
the soundness of their standards. Would they be shaken in 
their convictions, or simply angry and amused? They see, 
they know, they cannot prove to those who are blind. They 
may not have irrefragable proofs to offer; but of their facts 
they are sure. Many men of scjence, many artists, many 
poets, may be condemned to livd amongst those for whom 
their chief interests are meaningless. The man of science is in 
a happier position when, as is not always the case, he can 
furnish some justification of his beliefs; the artist can only 
appeal to a sense in which the public is lacking, his own 
sense is irresistible. 

He might, indeed, come to regard himself as a lunatic if 
he had no fellow believers; so might the man of religious 
faith ; but neither of them is likely to find himself so desti- 
tute, least of all the religious believer. 

Put St John of the Cross in contact with a Voltairian 
mind of the eighteenth or present century—it would be akin 
to the attitude of Galileo, confronted with a pious and ortho- 
dox but ignorant believer. 

If this be true we have to accept a fact which is of a 
tragic and tormenting character to the believer; the fact, 
namely, that mankind is still and may ever be divided into 
the section that believes and the section that denies or does 
not believe. 

We have, at one end, the mass of ordinary believers, so 
sure of the existence of God that the proofs and authority 
presented them in favour of that truth are adequate. We 
have, at the other end, those possessed of an intimate and 
personal certainty, of which they can render account rather 
than demonstrative proof. 
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But we have also those who are contained in neither 
category, whose critical faculty is dissatisfied with the 
intellectual proofs offered them, and who have attained to 
no deeper experience. 

This state of things is so wholly terrific to the believer 
that, once more, ‘1e sets forth on the sacred quest; the 
journey in search of the Holy Grail; the philosopher’s stone 
that will transmute his propositions into demonstrations. 

He will fail once more, even though he achieve something, 
for it is a question, not of proof, but of discovery. God has 
to be found, not proved. 

The critical faculty is an essential constituent of the 
human intellect ; but it is not everything. It can be an 
instrument of death as well as life. 

It is not for nothing that humility is regarded as a basic 
quality of the Christian life, for, in its deepest signification, 
it has much more than a personal character, it is a recogni- 
tion of the truth, which is a scientific as well as a religious 
truth, that we can easily be, and often are, mistaken in 
regard to our place in the universal life ; we may think our- 
selves at the centre when we are at the periphery ; we may 
think oursclves the movers when we are the moved; we 
may think ourselves masters when we are subjects. 

If the prevailing belief of mankind be well founded ; if the 
deepest perceptions of the human soul be justified, the truth 
may still remain unproved and deniable because all the time 
there is an underlying certainty which holds us rather than 
we hold it. The force of belief is without us as well as within, 
and is strongest in those who think least and those who think 
most ; in those who take their faith from others, and those 
who find it most exclusively within themselves. The philo- 
sopher’s stone is everywhere and nowhere. 

Yet what of this tragic division of mankind into believers 
and unbelievers ? 

First of all, the division is not so pronounced as it appears. 
Our efforts to conceive of God’s nature and personality result 
in notions and conceptions that suggest greater differences 
in the fundamental belief than actually exist. 

Secondly, there is a unity, a solidarity of mankind which 
is one of the deepest Christian truths. 

Although I am no scientist, no mathematician, no his- 
torian, no painter, I cannot be human without sharing in the 
intellectual life of Professor Einstein himself and all the rest ; 
and the more human I am the more intimately I partake 
of their intellectual life. 
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The belief in God (in God as our beginning and end, let 
us not attempt here any definition) is of like character. The 
most pronounced atheist cannot be unaffected by the very 
atmosphere he breathes. 

‘* The deified soul experiences, within herself, the immense 
tranquillity of God, and, we may say of nature also, since all 
things exist in God.” 


** Lorsque je serai mort, fermez-moi bien les yeux 
Pour qu’au dedans je voie enfin s’ouvrir les cieux.” ? 


These are the supreme experiences—they graduate down- 
wards to the simplest faith of the devout peasant woman who 
is yet, in her own way, endowed with like vision. 

But the proofs fail—and there are many who do not see ; 
and they claim the right not to see—even the right to deny 
the vision of those who do see. And they have the right, 
because we are not able to compress what is greater than 
ourselves into the framework of any human intellect. 

Our effort, if any, should be, not to create certainty, but 
to share experience ; we are not at the centre of the solar 
system ; still less at the centre of that vaster system, whose 
centre is : 


L’ Amor che muove il sole e le altre stelle. 
M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON. 


1 St Jean dela Croix. Jean Baruzi. Lib. Felix Alcan, Paris. 
2 Francis Jammes. 












TWO OR ONE? 
A DEFENCE OF THE HIGHER PANTHEISM. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


Is the Universe two or one? Of all great questions this is 
the most crucial, for, as a man answers it, so will he think 
about duty and destiny, so will he order his life. 

One’s first impulse is to answer Two. Man instinctively 
separates himself from the world which he looks out upon, 
and this primary act of separation controls his philosophies 
and his creeds. In the West and the Near East it com- 

letely dominates his religion. The gulf of separation 

etween himself and what he calls the outward world 
reappears as an abyss of separation between God (who is but 
a magnified and glorified replica of himself) and the world 
which he has created. The conception of creation is necessi- 
tated by man’s withdrawal of himself from the outward 
world, and his consequent degradation of that world to a state 
of soulless unconsciousness. A soulless world could not be 
the author of its own being. And so a Creator had to be 
invented, the personification of supreme power and ultimate 
reality, who had existed from all eternity, enfolded in his own 
glory, and had called the world into existence out of nothing- 
ness at a definite date in the distant past. This supernatural 
Creator is supposed to have made man in his own image; but 
that is only another way of saying that he, the Creator, had 
been made in the image of man. . 

That man should make God in his own image is inevitable, 
for there is no other pattern on which he can model him. 
But his anthropomorphism ought to be based on an adequate 
interpretation of the idea of self. In the West and the Near 
Kast it has been based on an inadequate interpretation, on a 
dualistic interpretation which separates self—first gud man, 
and then gud God—from “ the world,” to the infinite detri- 
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ment of both, or rather of all three ; to the detriment of the 
world, because by de-spiritualising it, dualism robs it of 
reality ; to the detriment of God, because by de-naturalising 
him, it robs him of actuality; to the detriment of man, 
because it separates him from the world without uniting him 
to God. If the evils 1 which this disruption of the microcosm 
into man and the world, and of the macrocosm into God and 
the world, has produced are to be remedied ; if the poison of 
dualism is to be eliminated from human thought, the idea of 
self must be reinterpreted—first the idea of the human self, 
and then the idea of the divine self. 

The idea of self, under both its aspects, was reinterpreted 
2,500 years ago by the sages of the Upanishads. Perhaps 
they can help us to-day. 

The average man, who controls in the last resort our 
Western creeds and philosophies, entrenched in his own 
“finished and finite”’ selfhood, looks outward upon the 
world, separates himself from it “ really and in essence,” and 
has no choice but to look beyond it in his quest of God. 
Indian thought, in the days of the Upanishads, looked inward 
in its quest of God; and looking inward saw that selfhood 
was a process, not a state ; that the self was no finished and 
finite entity but a world which had been but little explored ; 
that it was a living thing, and therefore, like all other living 
things, came under the master law of growth ; that as it was in 
process of evolution and was still far from its maturity, the 
real self was an unrealised ideal, and that until it had been 
realised man was not free to say “I am I”; that as the 
limits of selfhood were unknown, man had no right to 
separate himself from the world which he looked out upon, 
and therefore no right to separate the replica of himself which 
he called God from the world and from himself. If there are 
no assignable limits to the self, how can the abysmal distinc- 
tion between the individual human self and the individual 
divine self be maintained ? Does not the individuality of 
the human self fade away under the searchlight of the ideal 
self, and does not the individuality of the divine self fade 
away with it? May it not even be that the divine self and 
the ideal human self, that the Brahman and the Atman, are 
one? To restore mobility to the human self is to restore 
it also to the divine self ; and when both selves have become 
fluid and mobile, the hindrance to their intermingling, which 

1 It will be said that in using the words “ evils ” and “ poison ” I am 


“begging the question.” Of course I am, How could I do otherwise ? 
See the last paragraph of this essay. 
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the static rigidity of dualism interposes, disappears and the 
gulf between them automatically passes away. With the 
passing of the gulf between Man and Nature, between God 
and Nature, and between God and Man, a new Trinity in 
Unity—God and Nature and Man—comes into being, and the 
Universe, the All of Being, becomes One. 

It was in some such way as this that Indian thought 
restored God to Nature and to Man. But it remained 
agnostic, in the true and deep sense of the word, to the end. 
It had no ready-made formulas for the inter-relations of the 
three members of its Trinity. It recognised the futility of 
the prepositions and adverbs of human speech in the presence 
of the ultimate mysteries of existence. It denied that God 
was separated really and in essence from the world. And it 
contented itself, in the region of metaphysical speculation, 
with this stimulating and ever fruitful denial. 

But its protest against dualism was not merely negative. 
There was a positive side to it, and on that positive side we 
may call it, if we must find a name for it, the higher pantheism. 
But before I begin to use those words, I must explain that the 
higher pantheism is an entirely different thing from the 
pantheism which supernaturalism denounces and derides. 
Supernaturalists empty the universe of God’s presence before 
they begin to consider the question of God’s relation to the 
Universe. Having done this they call the residue “ the 
world.”” Having reduced the Universe to the level of this 
God-bereft world, they take for granted that those who call 
themselves pantheists mean by the Universe no more than 
they mean by it; and in the strength of this audacious 
assumption they find it easy to expose the absurdity of 
pantheism. They do not see that they have begged the 
question from beginning to end, and that their disproof of 
pantheism is therefore a mere act of self-deception, a mere 
waste of words. They may possibly imagine that their 
protest against materialistic monism is a protest against 
pantheism. But here, too, they deceive themselves. Mate- 
rialistic monism, in which the thought of the West tries to no 
purpose to escape from the grip of dualism, has nothing in 
common with pantheism ; for it ratifies the dualistic distinc- 
tion between spirit and matter, and denying the reality of 
the former it implicitly denies the divine. Its pathway into 


1 Spirit and matter—what is ultimate in synthesis and what is ultimate 
in analysis—are not separate entities, but the opposite poles of the cosmic 
process ; but spirit is the positive pole—the pole of reality, of organic 
unity, of divine life. 
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the infinite is that of analysis, not synthesis ; and it ascribes 
ultimate reality to protons and electrons, not, as pantheism 
does, to the unified Whole. 

Mr G. K. Chesterton thinks to dispose of pantheism, or 
rather of immanentism, which is a timid and tentative form 
of pantheism, by asking, “Is Piccadilly Circus God?” ? 
This is, I presume, a sample of robust, Johnsonian common- 
sense. Is it a serious argument? If it. is, let me answer it 
by asking another question. Is Piccadilly Circus England ? 
Is Oxford Street England? Is this place, that place, or the 
next place England? Is this thing, that thing or the next 
thing England? One may go through all the length and 
breadth of the land asking this question again and again, 
and the answer must in every case be No. What then? Is 
England a mere abstraction ? Is it nothing but the aggregate 
of all its component details ? Has it not a soul of its own? 
Is it not a living being, an organic whole? And if it is, may 
not the Universe be the same? Not the spatial Universe. 
Not this or that aspect of the Universe. But the All of 
Being, the unified totality of all things that are or have ever 
been or will ever be. 

To catalogue the contents of the Universe and ask of each 
item, Is this God ? or even Is this divine ? is to play to the 
theistic gallery for cheap applause. As a serious argument it 
proves nothing except the fundamental inability of those 
who advance it to understand the problem which they 
pretend to solve. A man is something more than the 
thousands of millions of cells in his body or the thousands 
of millions of neurons in his brain. In like manner God is 
something more than all the spaces and all the ages, all the 
hierarchy of spirits, all the galaxy of stars. Pantheism is the 
outcome of faith in the organic unity of the Universe. It is 
the All as a living whole, or rather as the living whole, which 
the pantheist worships, It is the Universe in the unity of 
its infinite totality. It is the Universe as it really is; the 
Universe as it is known to God, who is its life, its soul, its 
principle of unity, its innermost reality ; as it is known to 
God, when he who can look at it from a billion different 
angles, is pleased to see it as it really is : 


“ For only thyself, O God, canst see thyself as thou art.” 


1 There may be more of God in the debauchees and harlots of Piccadilly 
Circus than one is apt to imagine. St Augustine was a debauchee in his 
early life ; so was St Francis; and it was a harlot of whom Christ said, 
“‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, because she hath loved much,” 
and to whom he said, “ Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace.” 
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The higher pantheism means by the Universe the All, 
and nothing less than the All, and it protests against the 
shallow dualism which breaks up the Universe into God and 
“the world.” In what relation God stands to the Universe 
it does not pretend to say. It knows that the relation is 
beyond the power >f human thought to grasp. It does not 
identify God with the Universe. The word “ identify ”’ has 
associations which unfit it for use in this connection. What 
it does say is that God is one with the Universe, “‘ oneness 
with ” being entirely different from “* identity with.”” What 
it does believe with whole-hearted fervour is that the 
Universe, the All of Being, is not two but one. 

I will now contrast the pantheistic with the dualistic ? 
solution of some of the master problems which confront us. 
I will begin with the problem of the origin of the world. This 
problem is unsolved and insoluble. No solution of it has 
yet been offered which can hold water for a single instant. 
The solution of creation by a self-existent Spirit is no solu- 
tion. It may account, or pretend to account, for the origin 
of the God-bereft world of the theist, but it leaves the origin 
of the Universe, in the proper sense of the word, unaccounted 
for. The self-existent God of supernaturalism is necessarily 
thought of as having existed from all eternity. To debate 
the question of his origin would be regarded by his votaries as 
a blasphemous absurdity. Yet the child’s query, ‘“‘ But who 
made God ?” is a pertinent question, and one which cannot 
be answered; and as long as it remains unanswered the 
problem of the origin of the world remains unsolved. 

The truth is that the bare statement of the problem is an 
anthropocentric impertinence. It invests time, a human 
conception, with absolute reality and subordinates to it the 
being of the all-embracing Whole. But if we must look at 
things through the medium of time—and perhaps we cannot 
do otherwise—the only solution of our problem that can hold 
water is that the world never began, that it exists from 
everlasting to everlasting, that 


“end and beginning are dreams.” 


It follows from this conception that creation, if we are to 


1 The higher pantheism is the only pantheism. Materialistic monism 
is the negation of pantheism; and the orthodox travesty of pantheism 
is unworthy of the name. I will therefore drop the epithet “ higher ” ; 
and I will oppose pantheism, not to dualism as such, but to supernaturalism, 
the dualism of the Churches ; to supernaturalism in general, and in parti- 
cular to the supernaturalism of the Church of Rome, the only thorough- 
going, whole-hearted, logical and consistent champion of the supernatural. 
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continue to use the word, is a process, not an act, and that 
the outcome of creation is a process, not a state. 

But the process seems to have a meaning and a purpose. 
All our sciences—astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
history—tell us of unceasing and world-wide change. And 
wherever we are able to follow a process of change to its 
culminating point we find that it is evolutionary, that it is a 
movement from the seed to the mature plant, from the germ 
to the mature organism, from potential to actual perfection ; 
in fine, that it is the realisation, or attempted realisation, of an 
ideal type or form. And if we may argue from these experi- 
ences to the world-wide process of change, in the midst of 
which we find ourselves, we may be pardoned for assuming 
that it too is evolutionary, that the Universe is a self-realising 
ideal, that creation is a purposeful process, and that we and 
all other things are actors in a world-wide drama which never 
began and will never end. 

There is one thing which every thoughtful man ardently 
desires,—to see a meaning in existence, and, above all, to 
see a meaning in life. Supernaturalism does not minister 
to this desire. There is indeed a meaning in the life of man ; 
but below that level life is soulless, and living things count 
for no more than “ stocks and stones.” + From this point of 
view the great pageant of life is meaningless. Or rather it 
is not a pageant. It is a mere series of superimposed strata. 
Pantheism sees in the world an ordered ascent from the first 
beginnings of life to man, and believes that this ascent is 
continued to higher and more spiritual levels of life; and it 
believes further that life is never destroyed and never wasted. 

Can it justify the latter belief? Perhaps not. But 
there is no reason why it should not continue to hold it. 
According to physical science the ascent of life is carried on 
by means of physical heredity. The individual dies, but 
it leaves behind it successors in its own particular line of 
life, and so the procession of life goes on; and as there are 
many modifying influences at work, the procession is some- 
thing more than continuous repetition ; it is, on the whole 
and in the long run, an ascent. But may not one go beyond 
this in one’s optimistic faith ? What becomes of a plant or an 
animal when it dies? Does its life die with it? Is its vital 
energy suddenly and summarily annihilated ? It would be 
contrary to what we know of the ways and works of Nature 

1 «We have . . . no duties of charity, nor duties of any kind, to the 


lower animals, as neither to stocks and stones.”—Manual of Moral 
Philosophy, by Fr. Rickaby, S.J. 
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if it were. For in Nature there is, as far as we know, no such 
thing as annihilation : 


** All that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall.” 


May it not be that the vital energy which is liberated by 
death goes back to some mysterious reservoir, beyond our 
knowledge and beyond our thought, from which the springs 
of life are eternally renewed, there to be used in the process 
of Creation again and again? If we might believe this, the 
pageant of life would take on a new and a deeper meaning. 
We should have come nearer than we have yet done to the 
poet’s faith— 
** That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire.” 


And we should have moved farther away from the dualistic 
pessimism which unsouls all living things below the rank of 
man, and then degrades them to the level of “ stocks and 
stones.” 

Be that as it may. In any case the great pageant has a 
meaning for each of us which he can, if he will, realise in his 
own life. What provision does pantheism make for the 
conduct of life by man? This is the second of our master 
problems, and it has many sub-problems. There is a ready 
answer to our question. Destiny determines duty. There- 
fore the duty of man as man, and the duty of each individual 
man, is to carry on the work of Creation in his own person, to 
realise his latent possibilities, to grow towards his ideal 
maturity, to find his real self. For supernaturalism duty 
begins and ends with obedience, obedience to the will of the 
Supernatural God, and obedience to the commands of the 
supernaturally commissioned and supernaturally guided 
Church. For pantheism duty begins and ends with self- 
development, self-transcendence, self-realisation. 

There are two things that man needs if he is to do his duty 
faithfully and well—guidance and strength. According to 
supernaturalism he receives these from the Church,—guidance 
in the form of defined doctrine and priestly supervision, 
strength in the form of supernatural grace, which is communi- 
cated to him through the sacramental system that the Church 
controls. According to pantheism he receives them from 
himself,—guidance from the laws and master tendencies of his 
being, strength from the inward urge, subconscious at first, 
but gradually rising into consciousness, towards self-realisa- 
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tion, towards spiritual growth. Not from himself alone— 
for his environment counts for much in his life, and counts 
(if he wills it so’) on balance for good—but primarily and ulti- 
mately from himself. The laws of his being and the urge 
towards growth come from God—from no supernatural deity, 
but from the God of Nature, “ in whom we live and move and 
have our being.”” They are always at the service of man— 
an inexhaustible reservoir of guiding light and saving grace. 
Pantheism starts with the assumption that man is by nature 
the child of God and the inheritor of his kingdom, and there- 
fore predestined to salvation, which is however a process, not 
a state. Supernaturalism starts with the assumption that 
man is by nature the child of wrath and the enemy of God, 
and therefore, except for supernatural intervention, pre- 
destined to perdition. This difference between the two 
creeds is radical. Or rather it is abysmal. It is unfathom- 
ably deep. It governs the respective attitudes of super- 
naturalism and pantheism towards all the practical problems 
of life. 

One of the first of these problems is the problem of ideal 
truth. What is truth? What do I believe about great 
matters ? What ought I to believe? Am I to think for 
myself, or to take refuge in the teaching of a Church or the 
formulas of a creed? Supernaturalism is on_ principle 
dogmatic, for it holds that ideal truth, or so much of it as 
can be communicated to man, comes from beyond the great 
gulf which separates Nature from the Supernatural world. 
It follows that passive acceptance of authoritatively defined 
doctrine is the whole duty of man as a seeker after truth. It 
follows, further, that man’s capacity for high thinking must 
not be exercised, and therefore that his development must be 
forcibly arrested on a plane of his being which is vitally 
connected with, and in a sense dominates, all other planes. 
Pantheism is on principle anti-dogmatic, for it realises that 
the quest of ideal truth is a vital aspect of the quest of the 
ideal self, and that if the former quest is to be effective, it must 
be genuine, it must be one’s very own. As supernaturalism 
confounds orthodoxy with faith, so it confounds the free 
thought which repudiates orthodoxy, with infidelity, and 
infidelity with rebellion against God. Pantheism holds that 
> the higher levels of its activity thought is nothing if not 
ree. 

But pantheism also holds that the quest of ideal truth is 
not wholly or even mainly intellectual. Man thinks about 
great matters with his heart even more than with his head. 
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As conduct reacts upon character, so character, according as 
we make it or mar it, reacts upon spiritual vision and there- 
fore upon speculative thought. If we would have insight 
into the heart of things we must order our lives aright, for 
our manner of living both reflects and determines our general 
attitude towards the world in which we find ourselves, 
towards Man and Nature and God. In fine, self-development 
is a source of continuous enlightenment. Right doing and 
right thinking act and react on one another. The better 
we live the more clearly we see the path of duty; and the 
more clearly we see the path of duty the easier it is for us to 
walk in it. 

What provision do the two creeds respectively make for 
the practical conduct of life? Supernaturalism, as a philo- 
sophy, is dominated by the logic of Being, and therefore by 
the Law of Contradiction, the law of abrupt transition from 
state to counter-state. Pantheism, as a philosophy, is 
dominated by the logic of Becoming, and therefore by the 
Law of Polar Opposition, the law of transformation through 
gradual change. According to supernaturalism each of us 
is at any given moment in a state either of justification or of 
reprobation—of potential salvation or potential perdition ; 
and the transition from state to counter-state is always 
instantaneous. According to pantheism each of us is at any 
given moment either advancing towards or receding from an 
inward ideal—his own ideal self. Supernaturalism cares 
nothing for the reaction of conduct on character. It admits 
that conduct can build up habits ; but it holds that habits, 
however slowly and laboriously they may have been built up, 
can be swept away in an instant and made as if they had 
never been, the good habits of a lifetime by a single lapse into 
mortal sin, the bad habits of a lifetime by an “ infusion ” of 
good habits as the result of a single application of super- 
natural grace. Pantheism attaches supreme importance to 
the reaction of conduct on character, for it holds that we 
become what we habitually do, that at every moment of our 
lives we are either making or marring ourselves. 

For supernaturalism obedience, exact and unquestioning, 
is the first and last of virtues. But obedience is not in itself 
avirtue; the more exact and unquestioning it is, the less there 
is in it of moral worth; and if the motives of it are greed or 
fear or spiritual indolence, it may easily become a vice. For 
pantheism the cardinal virtues are those that make for self- 
development—for self-control, self-sacrifice, self-transcend- 
ence; that provide for escape from self in the many direc- 
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tions in which escape from self is possible,—escape from the 
individual self into the life of the communal self, the life of 
social solidarity and service ; escape from the lower self, with 
its sensual pleasures and material interests, into the life of 
the higher self, with its purer pleasures and larger interests ; 
escape from the undeveloped self into the ever-expanding 
life of the ideal self. 

Is the life of self-development selfish ? No, but the very 
negation of selfishness. The quest of the real self is the only 
way of life which does not involve an appeal to selfish 
motives. Self is a hard taskmaster, but it enslaves us only 
in order that by liberating ourselves from bondage to it we 
may liberate it from bondage to itself. If a motive to action 
is to do effective work it must be self-reyarding. Pure 
altruism is impossible. The scheme of life which does not 
minister to the desires of the self will be a failure from the 
very outset. But the deepest of all the desires of the self is 
the desire for a fuller and a larger life, the desire to escape from 
self, to outgrow self, to transcend self, to die that it may 
live. And it is to this desire that the scheme of life which 
aims at self-realisation ministers to the full. 

It is in the appeal that pantheism and supernaturalism, 
as moralising agencies, respectively make to motives, that 
the contrast between them is greatest. Supernaturalism, 
with its fundamental distrust of human nature, has no choice 
but to appeal to selfish motives, to the fear of everlasting 
torment, to the desire for everlasting enjoyment, and ever- 
lasting rest. Pantheism, with its fundamental faith in human 
nature, has no choice but to appeal, in the last resort, to the 
creative instinct, to the desire for spiritual perfection ; and 
this is of all motives the most unselfish. 

The most unselfish and the most effective. In the ever- 
recurring moral conflict one has constant need of strength. 
The desire for spiritual perfection is in itself an unfailing 
source of strength. Pantheism works on principle with the 
grain of human nature, and it therefore allies itself with 
latent forces which are—potentially—of irresistible strength. 
Supernaturalism works on principle against the grain of 
human nature. It follows that the motives to which it 
appeals, the fear of external punishment, the hope of external 
reward, are as ineffective as they are selfish. That this is so 
is fully recognised by supernaturalism when it insists, as it 
always does, that without supernatural grace, doled out to 
him by the Church, man can do no good work. 

This leads me to speak of the schemes of rewards and 
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punishments which supernaturalism and pantheism have 
respectively elaborated. The supernaturalistic scheme has two 
chief features. Its rewards and punishments are, as we have 
seen, external to the recipient, as wholly external to him as 
is a box of chocolates or a whipping to a good or a naughty 
child. And both the rewards and the punishments are dis- 
proportionate to the intrinsic merit of the recipient. In fact 
they bear no relation to it whatever. A life of abandoned 
wickedness may, through the instrumentality of the sacra- 
ment of penance, be followed by an eternity of happiness in 
heaven. A life of virtue, if broken by a single lapse into 
mortal sin, may, if through an accident the sinner dies 
unshriven, be followed by an eternity of torment in Hell. 
The presence or absence of a priest, when a man is on his 
deathbed, may make all the difference to the dying man 
between salvation and perdition. If a priest who has been 
sent for is taken suddenly ill, or is cut off from the deathbed 
by a sudden flood, one who might otherwise have gone to 
Heaven will, through a mischance for which he is in no way 
responsible, go to Hell. An infant who dies unbaptised will 
spend eternity in “limbus”; but if the rite of baptism has 
been duly performed he will be rewarded for the trouble of 
having been born by an eternity of bliss in Heaven. Such a 
scheme of rewards and punishments, if judged by the 
standards which regulate the dealings of men with one 
another, is, to say the least, irrational, arbitrary and unjust. 
The pantheistic scheme of rewards and punishments is 
simplicity itself. Virtue rewards the virtuous by promoting 
their spiritual growth, by helping them to escape from self. 
Vice punishes the vicious by retarding their spiritual growth, 
by helping to imprison them in self. This scheme works 
automatically, and infallibly. The God of pantheism 


** Knows not wrath nor pardon—utter true 
His measures mete, his faultless balance weighs.” 


As men sow, they reap. Some of the sowing and some of the 
reaping are outward, for outward acts have outward as well 
as inward consequences ; but in the main they are inward ; 
they belong to that inner life of the soul in which the silent 
processes of growth are carried on. 

And the scheme holds good for all eternity. The law 
of natural retribution never ceases to operate. What 
happens to a man when he dies? According to super- 
naturalism when this, man’s one and only life (in the proper 
sense of the word), is over, the soul passes into one or other of 
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two alternative states, and remains in that state for ever. It 
is true that the state of bliss may have to be entered through 
the ante-room of purgatory. But the duration of purgatory 
is temporal, whereas that of the Heaven to which it leads 
is eternal ; and life in Heaven is not a process but an immu- 
table state. Man’s choice, then, lies between Heaven and 
Hell. But can we divide men into the good and the bad ? 
In this life no two men are exactly alike as regards their 
antecedents, their circumstances or their natural endow- 
ments. And if in estimating their moral worth we could 
make due allowance for these varying conditions we should 
probably realise that there are as many degrees of moral 
worth as there are men. That being so, the injustice of an 
eschatology which knows of only one reward and one punish- 
ment—each everlasting— for all sorts and conditions of men, 
is too obvious to need demonstration. 

Pantheism, like supernaturalism, believes in immortality, 
but it does not regard immortality as a supernatural gift. 
As we live by the grace of Nature, so we continue to live by 
it when life on earth, or at any rate this life on earth, is over. 
And the after life, as pantheism conceives it, differs as widely 
from the after life of supernaturalism, as the logic of Becom- 
ing differs from the logic of Being, as a process differs from a 
state. To remain in a state of inactivity for ever, however 
pleasurable at first that state might be, would not be Heaven, 
but Hell. For energy is the breath of our being. To live is 
to energise. To cease to energise, if the cessation is final, is 
todie. Death may bring rest for a while ; but the function of 
rest is to refresh the soul and prepare it for further activity.} 
Pantheism looks forward to a succession of lives for the 
departed spirit, some of which may be lived again on earth, 
others on higher planes of being. And in each of these lives 
there will be work to be done. 

What form will that work take? Our experience of life 
on earth suggests to us that it will be creative; that the 
departed spirit, as it passes on from life to life, will carry 
on the work of creation both in its own person and in the 
communal life of the world. This conception gives rise to 
another. As there is an ascent on earth from the first 


1 The longer I live and the more I meditate on these insoluble problems, 
the stronger is my conviction that the life of man on earth is but one of 
many Scenes or sub-Scenes in one of many Acts of the infinite, eternal and 
all-embracing Drama of Creation ; and that his desire for everlasting rest, 
rather than for continued activity, is the outcome either of spiritual 
stagnation or of physical exhaustion, or of both these causes, 
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beginnings of life to the life of man, and as men are in various 
stages of spiritual development, so in the larger life of the 
Universe there is surely a hierarchy of spiritual beings, 
ascending from man towards God, in and through which God 
carries on his creative work. 

This concepticn gives a new meaning to our life on earth. 
That life is probationary, but not in the orthodox sense of 
the word. We are on probation here, not for admission to 
the conventional Heaven or the conventional Hell, but for 
admission to a higher grade in the spiritual hierarchy, a 
grade in which the creative work will be of a higher order and 
on a larger scale. The law of natural retribution, the law of 
consequence, will never cease to operate. We shall reap in 
future lives what we have sown in this life. The harvest will 
be of many kinds. One reward to which we may look 
forward will be that of ascending to a level of life in which 
our responsibilities will be more onerous, our work more diffi- 
cult, and our happiness in the successful accomplishment of 
work proportionately greater. This will be the reward of 
growth in grace, of progress in spiritual development. But 
it will not be the only reward. Healthy and harmonious 
growth generates a sense of well-being, of joy in living; and 
the higher the level of our life, the higher and purer and more 
satisfying will our joy in living become. 

In fine and in brief: spiritual growth is its own reward ; 
spiritual degeneration its own punishment. The Hell of 
pantheism is imprisonment in the ever-narrowing dungeon 
of self. The Heaven of pantheism is an ever-growing sense 
of oneness with the All, which is the reward of self-tran- 
scendence. Both the Hell and the Heaven belong to this 
life as well as to the next ; and they are both processes, not 
states. 

There is one question which, as a Christian, I ought to ask 
myself: What is the attitude of pantheism towards Christ ? 
We know what supernaturalism has made of Christ ? What 
does pantheism make of him? It does not worship him as a 
supernatural deity, for it knows of no such deity. But it 
hails him as one of the chief prophets—for half the human 
race the chief prophet—of its own unformulated creed. For 
it holds that in his conception of God as the all-loving Father 
and in his own claim to oneness with God, he cancelled the 
distinction between Nature and the Supernatural and made 
the whole world one. 

It is customary for orthodox apologists to say that 
because Christ claimed oneness with God he was either a 
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supernatural deity or a rank impostor. This argument is 


2? 


sometimes spoken of as “ the great dilemma.” It is strange 
that those who advance it cannot see the fallacy which 
underlies it. They take for granted that when Christ said 
‘**T and my Father are one,” he had in his mind the deity 
whom they worship—the personal God of orthodox theology, 
the quasi-human God of the Old Testament, the meta- 
physical God of the Athanasian Creed. But if we may judge 
from the general tenour of what Chrst said about God, he had 
in his mind an entirely different deity ; he was thinking of a 
God with whom he could claim oneness, not because he him- 
self was a supernatural deity, but because he was a child of 
Nature and a representative man. 

Orthodox theologians cling to the doctrine of the super- 
natural divinity of Christ because they say that it safe- 
guards the conception of a personal God. Is that conception 
worth safeguarding? Is it not rather the chief hindrance 
to the formation of a true conception of God? The God of 
pantheism is infinitely and unimaginably superpersonal. If 
he were not, he would not be worthy of our worship. The 
achievement of personality, though it is an important stage 
in the quest of the real self, is at best an early stage. It is 
not until personality has been achieved that the real work of 
spiritual evolution begins. Therefore, to personify God is to 
degrade him to the level of undeveloped humanity. 

It is to degrade him to an even lower level. It is to make 
of him that most sinister of all deities, a God who is One and 
Alone, ‘‘the Creator and Lord of heaven and earth... 
unspeakably elevated above all things that exist or can be 
conceived except Himself,” and who yet takes sides in 
human affairs and has his enemies and his favourites; a 
God in whose honour, and to whose “ greater glory,” men 
have slain one another in tens of millions, tortured one 
another to death for differences of opinion about him, broken 
faith with one another, dealt treacherously with one another, 
plundered one another, devastated one another’s lands, con- 
fiscated one another’s goods, persecuted one another in a 
thousand subtle and tortuous ways ;—a God who has so com- 
pletely demoralised his devotees that they have ended by 
dedicating their very vices to his service, by laying their evil 
lusts and passions on his altar, by claiming credit from him 
for their crimes. 

It is a relief to turn from this deity to the all-loving 
Father, whose life-giving rain falls impartially on the just and 
the unjust, who knows when a sparrow falls to the ground, 
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who numbers the very hairs of our heads. The relation of 
such a God to this world of ours is far more intimate, subtle, 
penetrative and pervasive than that of a personal Creator to 
his handiwork. It is the glory of Christ’s conception of God 
that it rebuffs as profane and impertinent all attempts to 
think scientifically about God, to find a place for him in a 
cut-and-dried theology. The ’All-Father is at least as near 
to the Brahman-Atman of the Upanishads as to the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament. He defies classification and analysis. 
What Christ said about him was poetry to begin with, and 
poetry toend with. He loves us infinitely and inexhaustibly ; 
and we are to love him whole-heartedly and prove our love by 
loving one another and by doing his will. Christendom had 
travelled far from Christ’s sublimely simple theology when 
it elaborated the metaphysical futilities of the Athanasian 
Creed ; and farther still when it made the burning of a batch 
of heretics a public spectacle and spoke of it as “ an act of 
faith.” 

So much for the respective cosmologies, deontologies, 
eschatologies and christologies of supernaturalism and pan- 
theism. Let us now consider their respective attitudes 
towards education. What provision does each of these make 
for the training of the young? This is the most vital of all 
our practical problems. For “ well begun is half done.” 
More than half done, when what has been begun is a process 
of growth. “The child is father to the man.” What he is 
in his general outlook on life and general conduct of life when 
he arrives at maturity, that he will be, with only minor 
modifications, for the rest of his days. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule, but they only serve to prove it. 

How could it be otherwise ? “ Doctrina . . . vim promovet 
insitam.” The function of education is to foster natural 
growth, to help, to guide, to stimulate the process of self- 
development. In Plato’s words, “‘ the chief directorship of 
the education of boys and girls . . . is the greatest of all the 
great offices of the state,” + for the reason that “‘ whatever 
the creature, whether plant or animal, tame or wild, if its early 
growth makes a good start that is a most important step 
towards the happy consummation of the excellence of which 
its nature is capable.” 

So the pantheist takes for granted ; and the good sense 


1 We, in this country, do not think so. The “ chief directorship of the 
education of boys and girls ”—the Presidency of the Board of Education, 
as we call it—is still regarded, so far as salary and Cabinet rank are con- 
cerned, as one of the secondary “ offices of State.” 
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of Humanity is beginning to range itself on his side. The 
attitude of a religion towards education will depend on the 
conception which it has formed of human nature. The faith 
of pantheism in human nature—in its capacity, its resource- 
fulness, its spontaneous activity, its general urge towards 
growth, and (above all) its general orientation towards good 
—is unbounded; and the education which it advocates is 
therefore anti-dogmatic, anti-dictatorial, anti-repressive, 
keeping one object always in view—the liberation of natural 
powers and tendencies, the fostering of growth, the emancipa- 
tion of the soul from “ self.” 

But supernaturalism starts with distrust—and worse than 
distrust—of human nature. The natural man is a “ child of 
wrath ” and an “‘ enemy of God.” That being so, the func- 
tion of education is not to guide the child in the path of self- 
development, but to lead him out of that path, to lead him 
into the path of strict obedience to (what is ultimately) super- 
natural direction. The education which the Church has 
practised for more than a thousand years, and which Christen- 
dom, following the lead of the Church, has accepted as 
orthodox, is on principle dogmatic, dictatorial and severely 
disciplinary, the discipline which it enforces being that of 
quasi-military drill. In such a system of education, obedi- 
ence—passive, unquestioning, exact, unintelligent—is the one 
thing needful. If obedience is the first and last of virtues 
for the adult, it follows a fortiori that to secure it is the 
beginning and end of education for the young, the beginning 
which is itself both the way and the end. In order to secure 
obedience, against the grain of human nature, bribery must 
alternate with severity on the part of the teacher, the latter 
predominating, for the obvious reason that it is readier to 
his hand. ‘“‘ He that spareth his rod hateth his son,” says the 
author of Proverbs. ‘“* He that loveth his son causeth him 
oft to feel the rod,” says the author of Ecclesiasticus. With 
the Jewish Scriptures the Church of Christ took over such 
precepts as these and invested them with divine authority. 
And so the rod became the symbol of an education which is, 
on principle, severely and even savagely repressive : “* Coddle 
thy child and he shall make thee afraid ; play with him and 
he will bring thee to heaviness. Laugh not with him, lest 
thou have sorrow with him, and lest thou gnash thy teeth 
in the end. Give him no liberty in his youth, and wink not 
at his follies. Bow down his neck while he is young, and beat 
him on the sides while he is a child, lest he wax stubborn, 
and be disobedient unto thee and so bring sorrow to thine 
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heart. Chastise thy son and hold him to labour, lest his 
lewd behaviour be an offence unto thee.” 1 The quintessence 
of the legalistic education which has long passed as 
** orthodox ” is in this memorable passage. 

That such a system of education, a system in which every- 
thing that really matters is done for the child, in which he is 
not allowed to do anything for himself that his teachers can 
do for him, not allowed to choose or even to digest his own 
mental and spiritual food, not allowed to give free play to his 
natural powers and tendencies, not allowed (one might 
almost say) to exercise the organs, the nerves or the muscles 
of his soul—that a system so rigorously and so systematically 
repressive must tend to arrest, and therefore to distort, the 
growth of the soul, is an obvious truth which some at least 
of those who are interested in education are at last beginning 
to realise. There is, however, this to be said for the “ ortho- 
dox’”’ system, that in arresting growth, it does what it is 
intended to do. If man is by nature evil, the worst service 
that one can render him is that of fostering his natural growth. 
If he is by nature corrupt, the natural growth of his soul 
will be growth in corruption, not in grace. If he is an enemy 
of God to start with, he will be an arch-enemy when the 
education which fosters growth has done its deadly work. 

Here, as between supernaturalism and pantheism, con- 
troversy ceases. When first principles contradict one 
another, there is no platform on which the disputants can 
meet, no standard of value to which they can appeal, no test 
which they can agree to abide by, no umpire whom they can 
jointly select. Even the saying “by their fruits ye shall 
know them ”’ loses its meaning when the fruits which one of 
the disputants regards as poison, the other regards as whole- 
some food. As Cardinal Newman once said, ‘‘ there can be 
no common measure of arguments where there is no common 
measure of minds.” 
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1 Ecclesiasticus xxx. 9-13. 























CHRISTIANITY—PAGAN OR SCIENTIFIC ? 


JOHN MACMURRAY, 
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THE title of this article has not been chosen to gratify a love 
of paradox. As literally as the brevity requisite to titles 
will permit, it expresses the thesis of what follows. Chris- 
tianity, by which I mean the religion of Christendom, must 
choose between two alternatives. Either it must be scien- 
tific or it must be pagan. If one is to judge by the account 
that it gives of itself, and by the ways in which it organises 
its activities, it is for the most part pagan. To say this of 
modern Christianity is of course to say that in a deeper and 
more proper sense it is not Christian at all, but Antichristian. 
It does not really derive from Christ nor express the spirit 
of its nominal Founder. It lacks what is distinctive in His 
contribution to the interpretation and healing of the world. 
If it desires to represent the gospel of Christ in the modern 
world, it must become scientific. For our scientists, within 
the limits of their office and all unwittingly, have adopted the 
attitude of Christ. They have found it the source of life more 
abundant in the work of the laboratory ; and by its adoption 
they have made science the most trenchantly Christian thing 
in the world of our experience. 

The conviction which this view expresses is derived from 
a philosophical study of the inner history of European 
society. It is not unfriendly to paganism. Paganism at 
its best created and sustained the civilisations of ancient 
Greece and of ancient Rome. What we owe to that old world 
can hardly be overvalued. Yet these two magnificent 
paganisms failed to maintain themselves. The march of 
history tumbled them into ruin; and it was the coming of 
Christianity which built our Western world out of their 
wreckage. If now we wish to disentangle from the composite 
result what is the essentially Christian element in it, we 
421 
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can perhaps do so most simply by contrasting the social ideals 
of Greece and Rome with the social ideal of Christ and His 
apostles. In doing this we shall discard what these ideals 
have in common, since our object is to lay bare the funda- 
mental point upon which they disagree. We shall then find 
that in the crises of European development progress has 
always been made by the triumph of the characteristically 
Christian element over the characteristically pagan. This 
opposition indeed seems to be the key to the history of 
European civilisation in the past, and we may conjecture 
that it is the key likewise to its future. 

What then is the essence of the Greek and of the Roman 
ideal of social life, and how does it contrast with the ideal 
which derives from Christ ? Greek and Roman ideals, like 
Greek and Roman organisation, present us with an obvious 
and emphatic contrast. Yet on the really important issue 
they are at one. They agree that the ideal at which social 
organisation aims is security and stability. They differ 
entirely about the means for its achievement. To expound 
this view within the compass of a short discussion, I propose 
to assume, not arbitrarily, though without argument, that 
the Greek ideal found its most perfect self-expression in 
Plato’s Republic. The Roman ideal, on the other hand, 
expressed itself not theoretically but practically in the 
fabrication of a great system of Law. The ideas upon which 
this system of Roman law was based are common to Roman 
practice and the Stoic philosophy. I propose, therefore, to 
concentrate attention upon the perfect expression of the Greek 
paganism in Plato’s Republic, and upon the imperfect yet true 
expression of the Roman ideal in the principles of the Stoic 
thought. 

Plato’s Ideal Republic is conceived as resting upon a basis 
of friendship. Let a small number of people live together, 
more or less isolated from the rest of the world, and in a short 
time they will become a psychological unity. They will 
develop a characteristic way of thinking and acting together. 
This common mental background forms the ‘ Ethos” of 
the little community. The whole fabric of social organisa- 
tion is the outward expression of this inward and spiritual 
unity. The “Ethos” is a traditional habit of mind, a 
traditional set of values. When a Greek like Thucydides 
compares Athens with Sparta, he does so in terms of the 
difference in Ethos. Such and such are the virtues and 
activities that the Athenian values most, such and such 
the aims and ends to which the Spartan aspires. Politically, 
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the Ethos of the community expresses itself in its Law or 
Custom (for the Greeks employ the same term to express 
both these ideas). The law is thus simply the definite expres- 
sion of the spiritual habits of the community. It follows 
necessarily from this that the Ideal State must be exclusive, 
as indeed the actual Greek State always was. It is absurd on 
such a basis to talk of a common law for Athens and Sparta. 
Athens is Athens because she has a different “ Ethos ”’ from 
Sparta, and therefore a different attitude to life expressing 
itself in a different law. The Greek ideal society not only is 
but needs must be small and exclusive. It must be small in 
order to allow of the generation of a common spirit through 
personal intercourse. It must be exclusive so that the free 
expression of this unity may not be hampered by the presence 
of alien elements. 

This conception of society resting upon a spiritual com- 
munity of friendship naturally developed through pérsonal 
intercourse sets the form of the practical problem for Plato. 
The aim of the Ideal Republic is the creation and main- 
tenance of an absolute spiritual unity in its members. This 
can only be achieved by education. Plato’s scheme for an 
intensive education from birth aims at creating a certain type 
of mental attitude, and maintaining it unchanged from 
generation to generation. How deep this principle goes 
will be clear to any reader of the Republic. It is of the first 
importance that the children should not be allowed to sing 
any new kind of song or play any new type of game. The 
system of training aims not at encouraging originality of 
thought, but at producing stability of belief; and this belief 
is to be taken on trust by all but the very few. Those who 
cannot be trained to believe aright must be cheated into a 
true belief by the noble falsehoods of a carefully designed 
mythology. What would happen under such a system to 
any young hopeful who refused to take his opinions on trust 
from his elders and betters, who refused to develop normally 
into an acceptance of the city’s traditions, and insisted upon 
thinking for himself? He would be turned out early to 
join the ranks of the manual workers, and so debarred from 
the opportunity of developing a mind which might prove 
dangerous to the stability of the tradition of the State. It 
is the relentless logic of this underlying principle that compels 
Plato—great artist though he be—to banish the artists from 
the ideal community. Why does Plato fear the artist? Is 
it not because artistic activity is the source of spiritual 
revolution? The artist is the man who can be “ many men 
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at once,” who can enter sympathetically into types of mind 
which are not those of which the city approves, and who can 
teach men to love those whose estimate of the values of life is 
different from their own. 

These are only a few examples of the principle upon which 
the unity of Greel: society rests. The Republic in its many- 
sided interpretation of life, like the many-sided Greek life 
which it interprets to us, is all shot through with the same 
characteristic. It is throughout dogmatic. Plato is certain 
that it is more important that a man should hold the truth 
upon authority than that he should make mistakes for him- 
self. Underlying all his thought in the Republic is the 
intuitive certainty that change is evil, and that ‘‘ the Good ” 
is that which does not change. This is the principle of the 
Greek paganism. It is spiritual and therefore exclusive. It 
seeks to maintain a social security by standardising a spiritual 
outlook which is imposed upon men by a process of intensive 
education. Its ideal of stability can only be attained if all 
the members of a community accept a single habit of mind, a 
single system of tradition and outlook. 

. It will be objected that this is unfair to Plato, and that 
much of his writing strikes a different note. This is per- 
fectly true. One is amazed to find how closely Plato 
approaches at times to the Christian spirit, and how often he 
seems to transcend the limitations of Greek life. If we 
were attempting to estimate Plato’s philosophy and to 
express the width and flexibility of his thought and insight 
it would be essential to qualify what we have said. Yet 
even then we should be compelled to admit that it is when 
Plato comes nearest to the Christian view of God and of 
human life that we become most acutely aware of the gulf 
that is fixed. Something in the background seems always 
to hold him back from taking the final step. He just fails 
to cross the line. And it is this failure that must be stressed 
if we are to discover the real contrast between the Greek 
ideal and that of Christ. 

The Roman paganism, on the other hand, seeks to attain 
the same ideal of stability in another fashion, by external 
organisation. The security of the Paz Romana was achieved 
by the imposition of an administrative framework which 
affected all members of the Empire externally. For the 
Roman, observance of traditional practices was of the first 
importance, while the spiritual significance of the practices 
was without special interest. 

The characteristic Roman of the palmy days of the early 
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Empire is in religion, for instance, entirely agnostic and 
indifferent, but at the same time rigidly scrupulous in his 
observance of traditional religious practices. What he 
could not abide in the early Christians was not their denial 
of his gods, or of his moral and religious beliefs (he was often 
quite ready to share their denial), but their consequent 
refusal to conform to the observances of State ritual. He 
can only construe such a refusal as treason. And he is right 
in fact. The unity of the Roman Empire depends upon 
observance. It maintains itself by ritual. By this it can 
obtain universality, which was what the Greek could not 
achieve. The mere adherence to a single rational system of 
political organisation will enable men to form part of a com- 
munity in spite of the widest divergences of temperament, 
belief and moral and religious feeling. The greatest achieve- 
ment of Rome is just this creation of a common system of 
administrative law—the Jus Commune Gentiwm—idealised 
by thinkers as the “‘ Law of Reason ”’ or the “ Law of God.” 
Contrast this Reman Law with the Greek Law. The Greek 
Law (vduos) is a spiritual thing, easily personified. It is the 
maximum expression of individuality, an artistic idea. The 
Roman conception of Law is like our own, a coldly universal 
rational system, expressing the minimum of observance 
which must be insisted on in order to “‘ keep the peace.” It 
seeks no spiritual community to bind its members. It is 
objective and unemotional, holding together in its wide net 
ancient civilisations and savage tribes, universally tolerant. 
It is no matter of chance that the Roman spirit found in 
Stoicism the appropriate expression of its own temper and 
ideal. For this Roman Empire is the concrete expression 
of Stoicism. Stoicism is the philosophy of pure reason— 
universal and cold. The Stoic wise man is the “ Citizen of 
the World,” indifferent to variety of circumstance because 
indifferent to the particular, the emotional, the loyalties and 
interests of common life. He can find the universality he 
craves only by “ conforming to Nature ” by “ willing what- 
ever happens.” The ordinary duties of pity and sympathy 
and benevolence are in his ideal no expression of an emotional 
tenderness nor of a living interest in others. They are con- 
formities to a rule, acts of pure Will, of a Will without 
emotional or personal content, of a Will which is, indeed, a 
denial of Personality, a deliberate self-negation in face of the 
inexorable rational system of the Universe. This is the Ideal 
of Conformity, the philosophy of Ritual, the interpretation 
in theory of the Unity of the Roman Empire. 
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These then are the two characteristics of paganism, and 
they have a common root. Both aim at the same good, 
security and stability. For both, change is the enemy. But 
while the Greek seeks security by stabilising and maintaining 
a single attitude of mind imposed by education, the Roman 
seeks it by stabilising the framework of practice and securing 
a uniformity of observance. The Greek secures unity in 
terms of loyalty and affection. His community is the com- 
munity of family life on a larger scale, held together as a 
family is held together by sympathy, understanding and a 
habit of co-operation. To this ideal of fellowship he sacrifices 
universality in the interest of stability. So he secures his 
family community through exclusiveness. The Roman, 
with his Stoic attitude, secures unity in terms of outward 
conformity. Through this he achieves universality, but at 
the expense of loyalty and love, at the expense of an inward 
unity, a kindredship of souls. 

If now we turn to the pages of the New Testament and 
ask ourselves the same question about the social ideal of 
Christ and his apostles, there is one fact that meets us at the 
outset. Whatever else is doubtful, this at least is clear, 
that Christ was aiming at the establishment of a society which 
is described as a Universal Family. This is exactly what 
paganism decided was impossible. The family state of the 
Greek ideal is necessarily exclusive. The universal ideal 
of the Roman Empire is necessarily not a family. The 
Christian ideal is a synthesis of the two. But how is this 
synthesis to be effected ? How can you at once achieve 
universality and inner unity? Is it possible? The Chris- 
tian answer is, I believe, that you can only achieve it by 
abandoning the ideal of stability, by jettisoning what is the 
common ground of both forms of paganism ; that you must 
reject the whole attitude of mind which will have it that what 
is good is necessarily changeless, and maintain in thought and 
practice that what is changeless is never good, because it is 
always dead. The continual contrast between life and death, 
between eternal death and eternal life—life more abundant, 
is only one of the motifs of the New Testament which enforce 
this contrast with paganism. 

The proof that the “ new thing ” in the teaching and life 
of Christ is this subordination of security in the interests of a 
union of universality and spiritual unity cannot be formulated 
within the limits of a short discussion. Our minds are so 
permeated with the pagan interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment that only a patient and gradual study of the detailed 
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evidence can be finally convincing. One can only indicate 
one or two of the broader formulations of this essential 
Christianity in the teaching of the New Testament. We 
may commence by noticing the characteristic contrasts of 
the Christian teaching with its Jewish background. Whether 
it takes the form of Christ’s personal struggle with the 
Pharisees or of Paul’s struggle with the Judaisers in the 
primitive Church, the antithesis is the same. It sets a 
creative dynamic in opposition to a formal security. It pro- 
claims a gospel of freedom against a bondage to law. ‘“‘ The 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” is 
Christ’s challenge to the whole social unity which rests upon 
ritual and observance. The same challenge is repeated in 
many different forms in the epistles of Paul. ‘“ The law is 
not of faith. Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the 
law. Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” Such words are not the expression of theo- 
logical dogma, but of a plain experience in the school of 
Christ. It is in the same spirit that Christ diagnoses the 
case of the rich young ruler who had kept the law from his 
youth up. ‘“ One thing thou lackest,” he says. “ Go sell all 
thou hast and give to the poor, and come and follow me.” 
The young man is suffering from security. The demands of 
wealth and position necessitate the maintenance of a fixed 
social system, and breed the type of mind that must stand by 
the established order. 

The inwardness of this freedom from the bondage of con- 
formity to law is best expressed, in the characteristic term 
“Faith.” The meaning of this term can be best understood 
by noticing that it is continually contrasted with fear. Fear 
is the great inhibitor of creative activity, the instinct that 
makes a man play for safety and cling to security. Faith is 
its opposite. It is heroic and adventurous. “ It works,” 
says Paul, “‘ by hope and love.” It is not a mystical way of 
knowing, but rather a substitute for knowledge. “ Faith 
means,” says the writer to the Hebrews (I quote from 
Moffatt’s translation), ‘“‘ we are confident of what we hope for, 
convinced of what we do not see.”” Knowledge or certainty 
is the security of the intellectual life ; faith is an attitude of 
the will in face of uncertainty. For this reason it has a 
continual connection in the thought of Christ and of the early 
Church with action and with the future. It is this reference 
to the future which succeeds in fusing the “ universality’’ of 


the Roman ideal with the “friendship” of the Greek. The 
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Universal Family is possible the moment it becomes an ideal 
which can guide and determine creative progress. ‘If we 
have confidence in what we hope for, then do we with patience 
wait for it.”” In that spirit of faith the early Church looked 
with confidence for the second coming of Christ, and went out 
meanwhile to preach the gospel to every creature. Had not 
Christ said, “1, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me”? “ That they all may be one.” This 
universal social unity can be a unity of friendship just 
because it is projected into the future as the goal of endeavour, 
and it makes it possible to sum up and set aside the whole 
range of the ritual and dogma of the law by substituting the 
single new commandment: “ Love one another.” This is a 
paradoxical command, which defines and enjoins neither 
belief nor action, but merely a disposition of mind. To the 
question, “‘ What shall I believe?’’ Christ answers, “* Believe 
in Me.” To the question, “What shall Ido?” He replies, 
‘** Follow Me.” By this appeal to personality He seems to 
destroy all unity of thought and practice, and in a sense He 
does so, substituting for it a unity of purpose, a purpose which 
can only be defined as the final realisation of a universal social 
unity through love. And though the definition may seem to 
be empty of content, it is so only as the definition of the condi- 
tions of moral freedom. To throw the individual back upon 
his own love as the dynamic of belief and of practice is at 
once to set him free and to demand the absolute sacrifice of 
himself, and of all his securities. And if, like the Greek 
ideal, this doctrine bases its hope of unity upon friendship, it 
denies in the same breath the exclusiveness which was for the 
Greek the necessary condition of social friendship. It is 
not without significance that it was to the Greeks who came 
to see Him that Christ said, “‘ Except a corn of wheat fall to 
the ground and die, it abideth alone.” 

These fragmentary illustrations of the Christian attitude 
will suffice perhaps to explain, if not to prove, my conten- 
tion that Christ’s attack upon paganism is an attack both 
upon dogma and upon ritual because it denies the ideal of 
security both in the spiritual and the material spheres. If 
we may express the contrast in quite modern terms which 
are, perhaps, too shallow for its full content, we would suggest 
that Christianity substituted the ideal of deliberate progress 
for the pagan ideal of stability, both in the inward and the 
outward life, that the “new wine” which must be put into 
new bottles is a vintage harvested from the denial of the 
pagan axiom that “ The good is that which does not change.” 
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Now from this very inadequate statement of the opposi- 
tion of Christianity and paganism turn for a moment to the 
history of Europe, which is the history of Christianity. 
Under the zegis of Rome, a Rome “ conquered by its captive 
Greece,”’ the Christian spirit spread until it destroyed Rome 
and produced the Medizval world. That Medizeval world is 
subconsciously Christian only. In its conscious life, both in 
thought and practice, it is thoroughly pagan. It is a house 
divided against itself, and this division is represented sym- 
bolically by the struggle between Pope and Emperor. That 
struggle arises from the attempt to harmonise the Greek 
and the Roman ideals, universality and spiritual unity, con- 
formity and dogma, without surrendering the pagan basis of 
security. Unconsciously in the depths the Christian impulse 
is fighting the pagan ideal. Pope and Emperor cannot be 
reconciled on the pagan basis, but neither will the Christian 
impulse allow of any subordination of one to the other. The 
struggle between the temporal and the spiritual power is a 
sham affair. The real struggle is the one which produces the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. These movements mark 
the coming of Christianity into the conscious life of Europe, 
the first deliberate social adoption of the ideal of Progress. 
The Renaissance is often represented as the triumph of Greek 
thought, in art and social ideas. Yet it is the Church, the 
symbol of the spiritual unity of the Greek paganism, which 
goes overboard. In fact, it is the triumph of Christianity. 
“The just shall live by faith” is Luther’s slogan, not by 
authority, or dogma, or observance. The phrase sums up 
the fundamental opposition between the Christian gospel and 
paganism. From that day Europe has been, with growing 
deliberateness, the home of active and conscious develop- 
ment. Its iceal has been one of working towards a fuller 
and freer life. 

But the triumph of Christianity is not a catastrophic one. 
It is like the leaven hidden in the meal. In religion the Refor- 
mation failed almost at once. The Reformers could not rid 
themselves of the pagan craving for security, with the result 
that there appeared in religion the dualism between Protestant 
and Catholic, which is only a new form of the dualism between 
the two forms of paganism. Now we have the conflict between 
the Church and the Bible, between observance and doctrine, 
each claiming the final authority in terms of fixity, certainty, 
security. Personal security is offered by the one side in 
terms of observance, by the other in terms of belief. The 
only gain—and it is a big one—is that the dualism has become 
Vo. XXIV.—No. 8. 16 
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conscious and can be discussed. But Christianity remains in 
both aspects essentially pagan. 

The same failure has to be admitted in philosophy. 
There Descartes, like Luther, insisted that “‘ The just shall 
live by faith ” when he demanded that each man for himself 
must believe only what he found could not be doubted. But 
he failed to carry out his principle, as Luther failed, and there 
set in the dualism of Dogmatist and Sceptic, transformed in 
our own day into the dualism of Realist and Idealist. The 
reason is the same. Both parties agreed that knowledge 
means certainty, finality, infallibility, the security of thought. 
Thought must be free; that is their Christian side. But 
they remain pagan in their quest for certainty, one party 
(the Roman) appealing to pure Reason, the other (the 
Greek) appealing to the senses. 

But there is one sphere in which Christianity did triumph 
completely. When Galilei dropped his two weights from the 
leaning tower of Pisa and founded the experimental method 
in science, the essence of Christianity secured itself once for all 
a dominance in one field; and the enormous advances of 
science once set in the secure path of experiment are the 
great evidence of the truth of the teaching of Christ. When 
Science adopted the attitude of faith, it did “‘ receive the 
promises ” of life more abundant. In our own universities 
one has abundant opportunity of hearing the philosopher’s 
attack on science. “Science,” we are told, is not really 
knowledge at all. Its foundations are assumptions. Its 
experimental “ proofs ” are not really “ proofs.” The view 
of the world it offers does not enable you really to feel that 
you have something that can give you intellectual satisfac- 
tion. It still leaves you guessing. All this seems to me a 
phase of the pagan attack on Christianity, in which the 
** Christian paganism ”’ of the Church has joined with a will. 
The experimental method in science gives up the pagan 
ideal of certainty, security and infallibility from the start. 
It knows no beliefs, either rational or empirical, which are 
infallible. Instead, it substitutes a process of unification by 
faith, i.e. by experiment, which is endless. Its ideal of know- 
ledge is not security, but progress. It starts from beliefs 
which it criticises, not in terms of other beliefs, but in terms 
of activity, of imaginative practice. ‘* Prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good,” is its motto. This is the attitude 
of Faith. In the presence of the realisation that the security 
of certainty cannot be found, Science finds not something to 
believe, but something to do. It finds a belief which is 
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uncertain and insecure, and proposes neither to throw it 
overboard nor to accept it, but to use it as the basis of an 
experiment. Its fundamental principles become working 
hypotheses, which form the starting points of a method which 
is deliberately designed for their own expansion and modifica- 
tion, or even their rejection. So Science offers us not demon- 
strated truth, but a part in a drama, or if not that, at least 
seats as spectators of a drama of intellectual development 
that works by faith and hope. 

For this reason I conclude that experimental science is 
the characteristically Christian thing in the modern world. 
It has deliberately chosen the attitude of the spirit of Christ 
as its own, in its own sphere, as against Plato and Pericles, 
Augustus and Justinian. It has abandoned security in 
favour of progress, and from the day it did this its advance 
has been irresistible and portentous. It has achieved the 
union of the Universal (with its emptiness) and the particular 
(with its exclusiveness) in terms of practice, in terms of 
experiment and development. And in this it is deliberate. 
There are other departments of life in which development 
does go on, in which progress can be noted, but in none is 
the progress so consciously willed or so‘deliberately deter- 
mined. The most obvious case is the creation of the 
machinery of democracy, a machinery in which law is not 
autocratic but a working arrangement, which remakes itself 
by practical experiment. But though the machinery is 
there, the spirit which can use it is still wanting. We have 
gone on putting the old wine into the new bottles. 

But though science has accepted Christianity consciously, 
that in itself is not sufficient. The domain of science is 
narrow. It is material in the main, not spiritual. And in the 
domain of the spirit paganism still reigns. We cling to 
security, and seek to use science as the ally of a pagan pur- 
pose. The result of this one-sided Christianity is that life 
has progressed for us on its mechanical outward side, while 
the spiritual and inward side has remained under bondage, 
stunted and unprogressive. The machinery of life has grown 
in size and complexity and put material power into our hands, 
but we cannot control it. Our spiritual lives are pagan. 
This is why the leadership of the modern world so often sug- 
gests the attempt to sit a bicycle without moving forward, 
an acrobatic feat which cannot be sustained indefinitely. 

Let me, therefore, in conclusion, define what I mean by 
pagan and by scientific (or, if you will, Christian) Chris- 
tianity. The essence of pagan Christianity will be that it 
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aims at spiritual security. It will aim at that ideal in one of 
two ways, either the Greek way, by dogma, or the Roman, 
by ritual. The first will be concerned with the knowledge of 
God, and will maintain that given the truth about God in a 
man’s soul, his conduct will adjust itself to that. The other, 
the Roman, will be concerned with the service of God, and 
will hold that given the true practice of religion, beliefs can 
be moulded by that, or are of secondary importance. The 
first will offer spiritual security, salvation, to those who hold 
the true beliefs, and provide them with a unity of spiritual 
communion which is exclusive to those whose beliefs are in 
harmony. The other will offer spiritual security to those who 
follow the true practices of the Christian religion, through 
sacraments and community of observance. It is only in a 
very rough and abstract sense that this division represents 
the distinction between Protestant and Catholic. In prac- 
tice you will find both phases running through both parties, 
and often lying unreconciled together in the same mind. 
The hall-mark of pagan Christianity is its Ideal of stability 
and security. Wherever you find a theological attitude that 
says, “‘ This is the truth about God,” or a religious practice 
that says, ‘“‘ This is the formula of Christian living,” you may 
be sure that you are dealing with paganism. 

On the other hand, Scientific Christianity is sharply con- 
trasted with this. ‘* There is no authority,” it says, ‘‘ which 
can set its hall-mark upon any doctrine or upon any observ- 
ance. If you want to know what to believe about God, or 
how to serve God, we cannot tell you. We do not deal in 
security.” To our question, “ What must I believe?” 
this true Christianity can only answer, “ Believe in Christ.” 
To our question, ‘“‘ What must I do?” it answers, ‘* Follow 
Christ.” And if we insist, as we will (being pagan by nature 
and training), that this is not enough, that we need guidance 
and authority on which we may rely with certainty, then the 
answer is that we cannot have it. Christ never offered it. 
All that this Christianity can do is to say, ‘‘ Love Christ and 
live by His faith.” Its doctrines are none of them certain, 
they are all working hypotheses with which it experiments, 
and which it hopes to expand and modify. It cannot even 
offer us an ethic, for in true Christianity there is no rule of 
conduct. There is an attitude of the spirit, the law of 
universal love that knows no limits and never fails. If we 
want more we must experiment for ourselves. There are 
always the examples of the saints, and their attempts to 
formulate their beliefs and their rules of conduct. We 
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may take these as the basis of our experiments in the know- 
ledge of God and in the service of God. But we must never 
dream that any of them are final. They are there to be 
superseded by a continuous development of religious experi- 
ment through which we reshape them to an increasing 
purpose. 

This, then, is my conclusion: A scientific Christianity 
will be a Christianity which lives experimentally, holding all 
its doctrines as liable to modification or even rejection, accept- 
ing all its rules of organisation and its laws of conduct as 
simply so much result of human experience to be used as 
working hypotheses and experimented with incessantly for 
their own development and reshaping. I do not wish to 
understate the significance of this. Rather I am afraid that 
I may have failed to show how deep it goes. It means in the 
long run, for the true Christian community, a morality and a 
social organisation which is deliberately experimental. Of 
our beliefs, moral, social, political and religious, as of our 
organisation and practice, it insists that “ Except a corn of 
wheat fall to the ground and die, it abideth alone.”” We have 
to lose our lives, in every department of their multifarious 
activity, if we are to keep them unto life eternal. 


JOHN MACMURRAY. 
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THE PLACE OF ART IN EDUCATION. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


No subject excites more general interest at the moment than 
education ; and if a certain vagueness and inconclusiveness 
seem to infect most discussions about it, that is only because 
the subject has so many aspects—psychological, financial, 
administrative, and so forth—that one aspect is apt to obtrude 
itself before another has been sufficiently considered. In the 
hope of forwarding the general discussion, and in the belief 
that so large a territory can only be conquered by dividing 
it, I propose to raise a single question: What is the place 
which art occupies, or ought to occupy, in a system of 
education ? 

Occupies or ought to occupy, I said, as if the terms were 
synonymous. And so, in a sense, they are. For so far as art 
has not, in any particular educational system, the place which 
rightfully belongs to it in education as such, so far that 
system forfeits the title of education. And since people have 
contrived at all times and in all places to get education of a 
sort, those features, whatever they may be, which necessarily 
go to make up education must needs exist in all places and at 
every time. To that extent education, like everything else, 
always is what it ought to be; and even the most fanatical 
reformer, who only wants to shatter the existing world in 
pieces that he may remould it nearer to his heart’s desire, 
might do well to bear in mind that it could not be remoulded 
nearer to the heart’s desire were it not already within measur- 
able distance of it; were it not already, in some sense, a 
recognisable embodiment of its proper ideal. 

We are concerned, then, both with education as it is and 
with education as it ought to be, both with the actual and with 
the ideal ; both with the place already taken by art in educa- 


tional systems and with the place which it would take in a 
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system better than those which now exist. This reflection is 
important because we are apt to misconceive, in our endea- 
vours at reforming things, the relation between the ideal and 
the actual; and it is important to realise that art can have 
no place whatever in an ideal system of education unless it 
already has a place in all actual systems. The ideal is not 
attained by adding to the actual what it does not possess, but 
by confirming its hold upon its own essential nature—by 
showing the actual how it can truly obey those laws whose 
binding force it already feels. Neither education, nor politics, 
nor religion, nor anything else, can be improved by intro- 
ducing into it what are vulgarly known as “stunts”; but 
only by a more penetrating vision of its proper and funda- 
mental nature and a more sustained effort to realise this 
nature in everyday life. And everything I shall say in this 
essay, however abstract and philosophical it may seem to be, 
will be said with the single object of improving the actual 
practice of teaching, by improving, so far as in me lies, the 
teacher’s conception of what teaching is. 

With the art school, the vocational training of the 
specialised artist, I am not concerned. There must be 
specialised artists, and there must therefore be a special 
vocational training for them, as for all specialists ; but the 
problem here to be considered is the place of art, if it has a 
place, in an education designed not to make artists better 
artists, but to make men and women better men and women ; 
a universal education, universal not in its application—not, 
that is, to be uniformly imposed upon every single human 
being—but in its aim; an education directed to the better- 
ment of human nature in its universality. 

When I say that the purpose of education is the better- 
ment of human nature, I mean that the purpose of education 
is to make the pupil fitter for life and better able to deal with 
its problems than he would have been without it. Education 
is essentially forward-looking or preparatory ; its function is 
to prepare the pupil for something that lies beyond itself—for 
what, by antithesis with education or the school, we call real 
life or the world. And whereas a vocational training is a 
preparation for a specialised calling, universal education, or 
education in general, is a preparation for life in general. 
There is, perhaps, a danger that the necessity of such a 
general education, as distinct from vocational training, may 
be overlooked or denied under the stress of our economic 
scramble for existence ; but its necessity is in general recog- 
nised by people with a clearness directly proportional to their 
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experience of educational work and the thought they have 
given to the subject; and I shall not here undertake its 
defence. 

In what sense, then, if in any, is art a necessary element 
in the preparation of life in general? The answer will 
evidently depend on what we mean by “ art.” For if, when 
we say “ art,” we are thinking of Medici prints in the class- 
room, compulsory attendance at chamber-concerts, or the 
personal conduction of leg-weary children in a mob round 
picture galleries, there is only one candid reply. Art, in this 
sense, is not a necessary element in education at all; it is a 
“stunt ” ; a departure, perhaps justifiably pleasant, perhaps 
merely distracting, and very likely unpleasant as well as 
distracting, from the legitimate routine of school work. A 
knowledge of old masters is absolutely necessary to the 
vocational training of the painter; but I see no reason to 
suppose it necessary to that universal groundwork of general 
education which ought to underlie the vocational training 
of a painter, a barrister, a bishop or a bricklayer. 

At this point I can hear accusing voices raised in protest. 
Certainly, I shall be told, art is not necessary ; indeed, I do 
it wrong, being so majestical, to ask it to submit to the vulgar 
test of utility. “All art,” I shall be reminded, “is quite 
useless ” ; and its only justification is its beauty. The very 
essence of art is its withdrawal from the region of practical 
affairs into the charmed circle of its own fairyland, its 
“‘ distance,” its aloofness; to raise the question of its utility 
is to commit the injustice of condemning because it is not 
practical that whose whole value lies in its remoteness from 
practice. 

Be it so. What follows? A knowledge of art is not a 
necessity to human life, but it is an ornament, an added 
grace, lending charm and colour to an existence that would 
otherwise be sordid, mechanical and dull. The barrister adds 
beauty to his life by cultivating a taste for Chinese porcelain ; 
the bishop by keeping up his interest in poetry ; the brick- 
layer by going to the Old Vic or hearing classical concerts. 
Thus art is a relaxation of the practical strain of everyday 
life, an escape from the all-pervading gloom and squalor 
of our urban civilisation, a side issue, a backwater of the 
mind, an ornament upon a fabric whose structure is a 
matter not of art, but of engineering. Hence the place of 
art in education is to foster zsthetic tastes which will give 
us the means of using our leisure in a manner at. once agree- 
able, intelligent and respectable. 
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Such, I suppose, is the argument that underlies the 
inclusion of zesthetic elements in education conceived not as 


66 “ce 


essential to it, but as a “ stunt,” an “ extra” which it is 
amusing to have if you can afford the time and the money. 
And the theory of art on which this argument is based 
commands, no doubt, a widespread assent, and betrays itself 
in countless ways both in our theory and in our practice. The 
good old theory of school extras—drawing, music, dancing— 
the latest psychological doctrine of art as “ distanced ” from 
real life —the estheticism which revels in the luxurious 
conviction of the uselessness of art—the scientists’ attack on 
classical education for its uselessness, and the classicists’ 
defence of it for its freedom from practical concerns, which 
is the same thing under another name—all these are based 
on the same profoundly vicious philosophy of art. The error 
in question, like all errors, contains a grain of truth ; and it is 
because the truth is important that the error has vitality 
enough to be formidable. The truth is that beauty and 
utility are not the same thing, and that art as such is not 
practical life as such. The error is to suppose that, because 
art as such is not practical life as such, to say what it is not 
throws light on the question what it is : to suppose, in other 
words, that its own proper positive nature is determined by 
this bare negation, this bare statement of the fact that it is 
not something else. The result of such an assumption is 
not merely that art is left undefined, but that we are given 
a positively misleading account of its nature; for since 
everything real is sooner or later in some sense useful, we are 
driven to infer that art is nothing real, and to bestow on it a 
kind of residual or marginal existence, feeding on the crumbs 
that fall from the table of utility. Clean design is useful, 
therefore (on this view) it cannot be beautiful; and if a 
building is to be beautiful it must be made so by smearing 
it over with totally useless ornament. A well-trained scientific 
intellect has nothing to do with beauty ; so if education is to 
develop the sense of beauty, it must (on this view) do so by 
adding to a scientific training an accretion of esthetic exercises 
which are recognised as being esthetic for no reason except 
that they are obviously futile. 

Art, so conceived as the bare absence of utility, is a 
familiar enough object. It is the source of all decoration, in 
the sense in which decoration is the fundamental vice of all 
bad artists. Architecture as an art means, in this sense, not 


1 How far that doctrine falls under my criticism depends upon how far 
“ distance ” is conceived as the characteristic feature of zesthetic experience. 
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the dignity and grace of the naked building, but the prudish- 
ness that covers this nudity with irrelevant fig leaves ; 
literature means not the expression of a meaning but the 
systematic concealment of meanings behind wreaths of 
artificial flowers of speech; and so forth. And our revolt 
against this kind of art, our yearning to massacre the whole 
tribe of artists in this sense of the word “ artist,” is not a 
revolt of utility against beauty, but a revolt of beauty against 
ugliness. We want to sweep away the pattern on the wall- 
paper because we want to see the wall; to get rid of the 
stencilled roses on the bedroom jug in order to see the jug ; 
to shear away the flowers of speech in order to hear the state- 
ment; because the wall and the jug and the statement have 
each a beauty of its own that cannot be heightened and can 
only be spoilt by the addition of ornament. 

The fact is that, though utility and beauty are not the 
same thing, nothing can be truly useful without thereby 
acquiring beauty—a peculiar and unique beauty that 
blossoms, as it were, out of the soil of sound design. Hence 
to argue that because utility is not beauty, therefore, what- 
ever is beautiful is useless, is not only a logical blunder ; it is 
setting a premium on bad design and fostering the supersti- 
tion that whatever is useful is ugly. And since education, 
as a preparation for life, is either useful or nothing, it follows 
that art and education cannot conceivably have anything 
to do with one another, and that the esthetic elements in 
education constitute a breach or interruption in education’s 
proper task—in fact, an “‘ extra.” 

To digress for a moment : the superstition that the useful 
must be ugly and the beautiful useless seems to be, in our 
time, a relic of the industrial revolution, which by introducing 
new methods of manufacture necessitated new types of design, 
and introduced these new methods with such rapidity that 
the old schools of design failed to keep touch with them. 
Hence the old designers retained an out-of-date tradition of 
manufacture, while the new manufacturers had to create 
a new tradition of design, and did it at first very clumsily. 
The artist and the manufacturer, who were identical in the 
days of Phidias and Leonardo da Vinci, were suddenly torn 
apart. The artist ceased to be an efficient manufacturer 
and the manufacturer ceased to be a properly-trained artist ; 
and thus artistic design acquired a false association with 
antiquated methods of production and gimcrack or unsea- 
worthy products, while mechanical efficiency acquired an 
equally false association with clumsy and repulsive design. 
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False, because the artist in repudiating machinery deprived 
himself of endless new sources of beauty, and the manufac- 
turer in repudiating artistic design deprived himself to a very 
great extent of efficiency. If we are to recover the artistic 
sanity of the Greeks and the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
we must first recover the conviction that nothing can be 
beautifully made unless it is efficiently made, nothing effi- 
ciently made unless it is beautifully made. For it is artistic 
sanity, and nothing else, that is outraged when we try to stop 
our children enjoying the terrible beauty of an express loco- 
motive and bid them admire instead a gloomy old picture or a 
still gloomier colour-print that purports to reproduce it. 

To return to our subject. The function of art is not to 
add beauty to the unbeautiful. Nothing can do that; if 
a thing is ugly, you cannot beautify it by decorating its 
surface. You must start again from the beginning; and 
when you have designed it well, you will find that it has 
“come” beautiful without any decoration. That is what 
happens with a racing-yacht or a Roman aqueduct; and 
these instances show the falsity of conceiving beauty as some- 
thing added, by a process of decoration, to the useful; for 
they achieve beauty simply by being well designed. What 
is well designed is, so far, beautiful; and what is badly 
designed is, so far, ugly. If we call a house beautiful when it 
is uneconomically or inconveniently designed, we do so by a 
confusion of thought, because it reminds us of some other 
house that really was beautiful, not because we truly and 
sincerely find it beautiful in itself; and if we think a machine 
ugly when its design is good, that is because we cannot 
intuitively recognise or feel the goodness of its design. 

But if all good design is beautiful, and if beauty is the 
proper object of the esthetic faculty, everything well designed 
is a work of art; and the function of art in life is therefore 
not ornamental, but structural. And if art has an essential 
place in life as a whole, it must have an essential place in 
education. But to say this is not to say that all education 
ought to include a study of Medici prints and classical 
concerts. To study these things is to practise, not art, but the 
history of art. 

Art is an activity, one of these fundamental forms of 
mental activity which some philosophers call the categories 
of the spirit. Art is not a quality of objects (there are, 
strictly speaking, no objets d’art); it is a mode of acting; 
a necessary mode, in so far as every mind that is a mind at all 
acts in this way. Our ordinary name for this mode of acting 
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is ‘‘ imagination.” To imagine is to be an artist ; to imagine 
well is to be a good artist; to imagine superlatively well is to 
be a great artist. And there is no mind that exists without 
imagining ; of that we can be tolerably certain, not only 
from introspection and observation, but from reflection on 
what it is to be a mind. To be an artist is to create for one- 
self a world of imaginary objects whose function is to express 
to oneself one’s own mind. Since the life of art is activity, 
and creative activity, the tasting of ready-made works is at 
best a subsidiary part of it, and not its heart or core. Thus, 
to be a musician is not to contemplate the melodies that other 
musicians have made, but to have in one’s soul a running 
spring of music, a fountain of melody welling up from the 
depths of one’s unknown being and revealing, in the perpetual 
creation of musical imagery, the mystery of that being. If 
the musician is a poorly-endowed creature, his creations will 
merely repeat each other and the music that he has heard ; 
if he is a person of stronger and more original character, they 
will bear, as we say, the stamp of his own personality and of 
the unique moment that gave them birth. Similarly, to be 
a man of letters is not, essentially, to read and enjoy ready- 
made literature ; it is to be perpetually creating a new litera- 
ture—a poor thing, perhaps, but one’s own. To be well 
educated in a literary sense is not to enjoy Shakespeare ; it 
is to write well and speak well; and by “ well” I mean, not 
ornamentally, but expressively, clearly, lucidly, forcibly. To 
have one’s eye for form and colour well educated is not to 
enjoy Titian ; it is to see in the mind’s eye coherently and 
vividly, whether the object one is trying to see is a human 
face or the inside of a gear-box or the elevation of a cottage. 
The art of literature, then, is the art of speaking one’s 
mind ; and speaking one’s mind, whether to oneself or to 
another, is the same act as making up one’s mind. The 
thought that before utterance lies obscure and unrealised in 
the dark places of the soul, in “ the chaos of preordination 
and the night of its forebeing,”’ comes into living existence in 
the act of expressing it : a person who has not, somehow and 
in some kind of language, said what he means, does not yet 
know what he means, and strictly cannot be said to have a 
meaning. Thus the act of imagining, which is the act of 
uttering language, is not an embroidering of a pre-existent 
thought ; it is the birth of thought itself. Speaking or 
writing is, therefore, at once practising the art of literature 
and bringing into actuality the thought of one’s mind. 
Reading Shakespeare, on the other hand, is studying the 
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history of literature ; the words which we read are only the 
historical record of Shakespeare’s literary activity, and our 
reading of them, in so far as it is we that read them, is a 
literary activity of our own in which Shakespeare’s activity 
lives again, however distorted or diminished by the difference 
or inferiority of our own mind relatively to Shakespeare’s. 
But in so far as we are trying not to express ourselves, but to 
re-express Shakespeare, we are restraining, not stimulating, 
our own imaginative activity ; we are putting our imagina- 
tion to school, not indulging it in the free play of its powers. 
Putting our imagination, I said, to school. And that 
brings me back to education. The study of art history is 
not the free play, but the discipline or education, of the 
artistic faculty. By studying literature we develop our 
powers of speaking and writing; by studying pictures, our 
power of imagining and depicting our imaginations. This 
is the justification of the Medici print in the classroom and 
the visit to the picture gallery and the study of classical 
literature. But is it a complete justification? or rather, 
does it justify the study of Botticelli and not that of posters, 
the study of Beethoven and not that of music-hall songs ? 
Certainly not. What is wrong with the Medici print habit 
is not that it implies admiration for Botticelli, which may be 
all right, but that it implies contempt for posters, which is 
all wrong. But, I shall be told, Botticelli is good art and 
the posters are bad art. That may be; but the distinction 
between good and bad art cuts across the distinction between 
art that is, and art that is not, useful for the purposes of 
education. Our traditional classical education is based on 
Greek literature, not because Greek literature is the best 
literature, but because it lies in a peculiar way at the roots 
of modern European civilisation. Perhaps Chinese poetry is 
better than Greek ; but it can never be so relevant to the 
needs of the modern European pupil. Similarly, the text- 
books of history, of mathematics, and so forth, which we put 
into the hands of the young, are not chosen for that purpose 
because they are historical or mathematical masterpieces—in 
general they are very much the reverse—but because they are 
the kind of thing that our pupils need. And it is matter for 
serious consideration whether Botticelli is what our school- 
children need. If he is, it is futile to set him before them and 
expect them to understand him straight away. You might 
as well read them Dante in the original and expect them to 
understand him without being taught Italian ; for to appre- 
ciate Botticelli means learning to sympathise with his 
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technique and outlook and the society of which he was a 
product, and this is just as hard as learning Italian, and 
requires the same kind of instruction and application, which 
may very well, in many cases, be a waste of time. 

Imagination is a fundamental mode of mind’s activity, and 
the right training of the imagination is therefore a funda- 
mental part of education. But this does not mean that all 
education includes or ought to include a study of those works 
of bygone art which we have decided to call great. It 
means that all education includes and must include a training 
of that creative activity which by bringing language into 
existence reveals thought to itself. Indeed, on closer inquiry 
we shall find that all education not only contains an esthetic 
or imaginative element, but is in its very essence esthetic or 
imaginative. And this is a necessity which no teacher and no 
pupil can escape, and which no reformer, however fanatical, 
can defy. All children have always insisted, and will always 
insist, on having their rhymes and songs and tales, their 
pictures and tunes and dances; if you don’t provide them, 
they will make them up for themselves ; if you are wise, you 
will help them to educate themselves by fostering this primi- 
tive poetic activity, stooping to its level and feeding it with 
the poems—spoken poems, sung poems, painted poems, acted 
poems—for which it craves. ‘“ All education begins in tales, 
true and untrue; and the untrue come first.” 

Now all art falls into two great divisions: poetry and 
prose. This is, roughly, Plato’s division between untrue 
tales and true tales. Poetry is pure imagination ; prose is 
imagination as controlled by and consciously expressive of 
thought. Poetry first, prose afterwards. That formula 
contains the true view of art’s place in life, as opposed to the 
false view that prose comes first and that poetry only deco- 
rates this pre-existent object. We begin by imagining, and in 
imagining we discover our thought—a thought that did not 
actually exist till discovered. Poetry is the ‘“ mother- 
tongue of mankind,” the universal form of primitive litera- 
ture, preceding it in historical evolution at every phase of 
the world’s history. The consciousness that first expresses 
itself in poetry, in fantasy and myth, afterwards clarifies out 
and sobers down into prose, into science and _ philosophy. 
The progress of thought is a perpetual passage from poetry 
to prose and a perpetual birth of new thought in the form of 
poetry. 

The distinction between poetry and prose is the key to 
the distinction between education and life. Education is the 
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preface to life, the preparation for life; and this preface or 
preparation turns out, on examination, to be made of the 
stuff of which poetry is made. Just as poetry proceeds by 
creating imaginary objects and dealing with them according 
to laws laid down by the imagination for itself, so education 
proceeds by setting imaginary problems and solving them 
according to arbitrary rules; and by raising and solving these 
imaginary problems the pupil learns how to solve the real 
problems of what is significantly called, as opposed to school, 
“real” life. Education, as the antithesis of real life, is 
unreal life, imaginary life, a life in which we imagine ourselves 
in the world of affairs without really being there or even 
believing ourselves to be there. It is the essence of school 
life that the pupil should be engaged upon experimenta in 
corpore vili, that he should not bring disaster upon himself 
when he fails or involve his rivals in disaster when he succeeds ; 
that his successes and failures should be mimic successes and 
mimic failures. But this imaginary or mimic life really 
equips him for the work of real life just because its problems, 
though only imaginary problems, are problems at which he 
really works and does not merely imagine himself as working. 
If he only imagined himself to be working at them, his 
schooling would do him no good ; he would awake from it as 
from. a dream and find the real world as alien and intractable 
as ever. 

Real life, on the other hand, partakes of the nature of 
prose. For in prose the imagination is still, indeed, awake 
and active, but it is working under the control of thought. 
Prose is not prose unless it is beautiful, but its beauty must 
be achieved not by the free imaginative treatment of an 
arbitrary problem, but by the lucidity and vividness with 
which thought solves the necessary problem of expressing 
to itself the nature of the real world. In real life we are not 
free to work at whatever strikes the fancy of those responsible 
for organising our society ; our problems are forced upon us 
by reality itself, which bids us solve them or perish. They 
are not mimic problems, but real problems. And our solu- 
tions of them may certainly be beautiful, but only as the 
locomotive and the ship are beautiful, with the prose beauty 
of clean design. 

Since the purpose of education is to prepare the pupil 
for real life, education is a poetry whose function is to pass 
over into prose. If this seems an unprofitably abstract 
account of education, a mere empty dialectical formula 
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do nobody any good, let us look at it from a practical point 
of view and see what consequences follow when it is so taken. 
We will consider various arts, and ask ourselves how the 
above principle applies to them. Let us begin with literature. 

Here our principle yields two propositions : first, that 
literary education. ought to proceed by way of poetry; 
secondly, that its function is to give birth to prose. Its end 
is to enable the pupil to express his own thoughts clearly and 
intelligibly, and to understand the expressed thoughts of 
others. He is to be judged not by his knowledge of books, 
but by his own literary output : his conversation, his business 
letters, his memoranda, his instructions to subordinates, and, 
conversely, his ability to read a letter, to listen intelligently, 
to understand other people’s instructions. These things are 
the prose of literature. Its poetry, which constitutes the 
means of literary education, is similarly twofold, proceeding 
by creation and absorption. The pupil must not only read 
Shakespeare and Milton, but—in reality far more important 
—hear nursery rhymes and childish stories, read all manner 
of fiction and of fact read as if it were fiction ; simple narra- 
tive history, novels, detective stories, and so forth. The 
teacher’s part is to select such fictions as will most helpfully 
stimulate his imagination, neither feeding him on food too 
hard for his tender stomach nor putting him off with milk 
when he is ready for meat, and, above all, not frittering away 
his strength by introducing him to all manner of works in all 
manner of styles from all manner of periods irrespective of his 
own special needs and the special problems of his own age. 
On the other hand, and this is the more important side, the 
pupil must be taught to create poetry, not only by writing 
verse—an exercise that is not even yet sufficiently accepted 
as a necessary part of elementary education—but by writing 
prose essays on a theme arbitrarily chosen, which are philoso- 
phically, though not metrically, poetry. And here again, the 
teacher’s function is to demand of the pupil precisely that 
standard of excellence which the pupil at this stage of his 
career could reasonably demand of himself. 

The same principles hold good with respect to the training 
of the eye. Drawing, painting and modelling here correspond 
to the creative side of education, and the study of drawings, 
paintings and modelled objects to the receptive side. And 
here, too, the distinction between poetry as means and prose 
as end holds good. There is imaginative drawing pure and 
simple, like an artist’s sketch, and there is drawing whose 
purpose is to express thought, like an engineer’s diagram. 
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The function of this branch of education is to enable the 
pupil to express himself in prose drawing ; to draw a map to 
show someone where to go, or a face that he wants to remem- 
ber, or a piece of work that he wants a builder or a smith 
to execute, and conversely, to understand and use such 
drawings. But this ability can only come through practice 
in poetic drawing, the free and imaginative presentation of 
any form that comes into your head. First, learn to control 
your medium, to handle pencil and brush ; then apply your 
skill to the problem in hand. 

Without a training of this kind no one is properly edu- 
cated. And this we partly recognise when we insist that 
everybody who is to be thought educated must read and 
write ; for writing is nothing but a specialised form of draw- 
ing, and reading is a similarly specialised interpretation of 
drawings. But, by a fatal confusion of thought, we separate 
drawing from writing and assume that, while everyone can 
write if he takes the trouble, drawing requires a special gift. 
This is simply an illusion. The same muscular control and 
training of eye which enable a pupil to write enable him to 
draw ; not, perhaps, as well as Diirer could draw; but that 
is no reason why he should refuse to draw at all. He might 
as well refrain from speaking because he is unlikely ever to 
speak as well as Cicero. The ordinary man needs to speak, 
to write, to draw, ordinarily well, and no more; but that 
much he does seriously need. We recognise the possibility 
and the necessity of this in the case of certain professions and 
trades that simply cannot be carried on without drawing. In 
these cases no one would accept the plea that an engineer’s 
or surveyor’s drawings are bad because he is one of the people 
who “can’t draw’; for everyone knows that the drawing 
required in those professions can be learnt by anyone who 
tries to learn it. But we might extend the principle a little 
further. Everyone would despise a collector of folk-songs 
who wrote: “ I heard a very interesting tune on this journey, 
but my secretary, who knows how to write music, was not 
with me.” Yet a world-famous authority on ancient art 
actually has written: “‘ I cannot give an illustration of this 
work, for I had no artist with me when I visited it.” This 
means that the authority on ancient art is a man who cannot 
draw, and the man who makes his drawings is no authority 
on ancient art; and the result is that the expert’s opinions 
and the artist’s drawings are, each in its own way, irremedi- 
ably damaged. A man can get along without being able to 
draw, just as he can without being able to read; and hard 
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labour may make the latter a scholar and the former an his- 
torian of art. But a scholar who has to depend upon others 
to read aloud to him is less severely handicapped than an 
art historian unable to handle the medium which he is 
studying. And learning to make a decently good drawing is 
no harder than larning to read. 

At the other end of the scale, it is equally discreditable 
that an artisan should not be able to work from a drawing 
without somebody at hand to explain the drawing to him ; 
and that any person who wants something made should not 
be able to supply the maker with a drawing of what he wants ; 
and that anyone whatever should write an illegible hand. 
** Any man who has the use of his limbs,”” wrote Lord Chester- 
field, “‘ can write any hand he likes,” which is perfectly true ; 
but Lord Chesterfield, in his eighteenth century individualism, 
forgot that the fathers have eaten the sour grapes by which 
the children’s teeth are set on edge, and that to have the use 
of one’s limbs one must be trained in accurate muscular 
control at an early age. To write badly is certainly a thing 
to be ashamed of; but the blame lies partly at least with 
those who have neglected the bad writer’s elementary 
education. 

There is room for at least equal improvement with regard 
to music. Here song is the poetry of which articulate and 
modulated speech is the prose ; and a person badly educated 
in a musical sense is one who cannot so control the mechanism 
of speech as to make his voice audible and expressive. The 
best preparation for speaking is to be had by learning to sing ; 
and all those failures of elocution which mar the utterance 
of so many speakers are due to errors in the technique of 
voice-production which are, in the main, easily corrigible 
by a good singing-master—are, in fact, the faults which in 
his very first lessons every singing-master sets about to 
eradicate. Yet these faults are startlingly common even 
among persons whose profession requires them constantly to 
speak in public. To take one such profession only—not as 
especially blameworthy, but as especially a matter of con- 
cern to myself who am a member of it—University lecturers 
are often inaudible to everyone more than a few yards away 
from them, so that the student who has been advised to 
attend their lectures comes back to his tutor saying, ‘‘ I have 
given up going to So-and-so, because I can’t hear a word he 
says.” 

The same general principles govern the art of bodily 
gesture, where the poetry is dancing in all its branches— 
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including every kind of athletic exercise ; if anyone doubts 
that tennis is essentially a dance, let him go to the cinemato- 


66 


graph and see a “slow-motion” picture of Mademoiselle 
Lenglen—and the prose is any work like bayonet-fighting, 
or throwing bricks out of a cart, which demands rhythm and 
ease of gesture. The Greeks were quite right to regard 
military drill as a kind of dance; and athletic exercises in 
general are, as the Greeks knew, an indispensable part of all 
education. 

These notes must suffice to show that our conception of 
zesthetic education is no mere theory, but a principle that may 
powerfully help in the work both of understanding education 
as it is and of creating education as it ought to be. Deve- 
loped along the lines suggested above, it leads to some such 
educational programme as this. Education in the arts, 
which is the only education that can be regarded as truly 
universal, ought to begin—where in point of fact it always 
has begun— in the nursery, as soon as a child becomes 
educable, which means, as soon as it has acquired the 
regular physiological habits whose establishment is the first 
care of mother and nurse; and it should form the main 
contents of what we call elementary schooling. The child 
should learn to speak fluently and clearly, not necessarily in 
the standard English of literary circles, but in the dialect of 
its native place ; for the attempt to eradicate local peculiari- 
ties of grammar and pronunciation is only a waste of precious 
time in the pursuit of a motiveless and unattainable uni- 
formity. It does not matter what speech is learnt, so long 
as it is rendered flexible and expressive by exercise upon 
topics of all kinds. The child should learn, at the same time, 
to sing correctly and sweetly, and to do rhythmic exercises, 
giving it the fullest possible control of its limbs. Reading 
and writing should be learnt concurrently with drawing, and 
experience suggests that the normal child can cover the 
elements of this ground very adequately by the time it is 
eight or nine years old. For some years after that I believe 
that its time will be best spent in deepening its knowledge and 
perfecting its skill in the arts already begun, reading fiction 
and poetry and historical narratives, practising itself in writ- 
ing and drawing, speaking and singing, and athletic exercises ; 
and only when a solid foundation has been laid in this way 
do I think that the normal child should begin to study 
science seriously ; though no doubt mathematics and some 
elementary science may begin earlier. 

These and other details of time-table and curriculum 
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must be left to discussion among experts in elementary 
education. My aim is not to usurp their province, but to 
suggest principles in the light of which such discussion may 
profitably go forward. And it can hardly be doubted that 
the lack of such principles is a serious impediment to intelli- 
gent discussion and constructive reform. To these practical 
ends my purpose is to contribute by stating a theory of 
sesthetic education: the doctrine, namely, that the life of 
mind is a constant movement from poetry to prose, from 
imagination to thought, and that whereas education as a 
whole is poetry as contrasted with the prose of real life, so 
elementary education is poetic poetry or esthetic education 
as contrasted with the prosaic poetry of advanced or scientific 
education. If this main principle is sound, it will follow that 
the earliest education of a child ought to aim exclusively at 
training the imagination by the practice of all the arts; but 
this practice (and here comes in the work of the teacher) must 
always take a form appropriate to the child’s stage of develop- 
ment. Small children will often take keen delight in old 
masters and in classical music; but experience confirms 
what on d priori grounds we should expect, that these things 
are not their normal nutriment ; and a flight of imagination 
in which they rise to the level of the Waldstein Sonata is 
only an interval between periods in which their minds react, 
perhaps disconcertingly, to the tune of “ It; ain’t going to 
rain no more.” For this reason, while clearly recognising the 
paramount importance of art in education, we must avoid 
forcing on the child’s attention those objects which its elders, 
no doubt rightly, consider to be great works of art, and school 
ourselves to realise that drawing trains and singing nursery 
rhymes are, on the whole, better and more fruitful means of 
esthetic education than looking at Tintoret or listening to 
Bach. Above all, we must get rid of the idea that the aim of 
zesthetic education is to impart an ornamental culture to our 
pupils, and realise that a right training in art is the absolute 
bedrock of all sane human life. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


OxFORD. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA.’ 


Ir is very difficult to write about Russia, and especially diffi- 
cult to write about the Russian Church. All we get to know 
or hear is so fragmentary, so casual; and our own personal 
experience is so restricted, especially the experience of an indi- 
vidual who does not stand in close contact with the leaders of 
the Church. If, notwithstanding, I still decide to do so it 
is because I am convinced that in the Russian circles beyond 
our frontiers there exists a tremendous longing to know the 
truth about our fatherland. This truth is often difficult to 
get at, even here in Russia. Yet there are many things which 
do not seem clear to those who are far away but are very clear 
and beyond doubt to those that live in Russia. What is not 
easy, is to draw a sharp boundary line between what is clear 
and beyond question, and our own personal impressions, 
estimates, suppositions, and hopes, even when we honestly 
try to make the distinction. 

The outward régime through which the Church is now 
passing may be called the period of an expiring persecution. 
It, like everything else in Russia,‘is a passing period through 
which we must go. The moral atmosphere of a country 
recovering after a revolutionary cyclone is unendurably 
difficult to bear. Passionate class hatred has somewhat 
abated, and an acute but equally passionate longing for 
enjoyment, not restricted by religious or social claims, has 
come to the fore. We see plunder and pilfering of private 
and State revenue among those in authority, numerous cases 
of renegation among the intellectuals ; depravity among the 
young generation, the coarsest materialism in the masses, the 
negation of the Church, of God, of the very idea of religion— 
such are the characteristics of the present society, a society 


1 The name of this author, who is a Russian and writes from Russia, 
cannot be given, for obvious reasons. The article has also appeared in 
Russian in the magazine Put, which is published in Paris. It was brought 
to our notice by the Dean of Canterbury.—EbiTor, 
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perfectly heathen in its new way. And, withstanding it, 
we see the Church, restricted in numbers, but strengthened 
by the fires of persecution. When we speak of the Church 
we can never forget the painful rupture which has taken 
place. The people (we have no right as yet to speak of the 
nation) do not seek the blessing of the Church and often 
reject it. 

Anti-religious authority has evidently given up the inten- 
tion of breaking down the Church by coarse material violence. 
There is no doubt that in this struggle the State has sus- 
tained a painful moral defeat. The churches have not been 
empty, the communities of the faithful have only closed 
their ranks in a spirit of true unity around their pastors. 
Many martyrs and confessors among the clergy have con- 
solidated the unity of the Church with their own blood and by 
martyrdom. The Church has proved itself stronger than its 
persecutors. The latter are obliged to make concessions to 
the masses, which still value the Church and do not want to 
give it up; otherwise they would be in danger of losing their 
political authority. At the present moment the priests are 
no longer executed, and the practising of a cult is subjected 
to few restrictions. Of course this does not mean that it is 
quite free. Church processions are still forbidden, and from 
time to time churches are being closed ‘‘ by the demand of 
the (so-called) working classes.”” At the present moment, 
when political exile is practised on such an extensive scale, 
when almost daily trains carry hundreds of exiled students, 
soldiers, merchants, intelligentsia, even Marxists and Sionists, 
to Siberia and Solovki, it would be strange if priests also 
were not exiled. But these acts of violence, frequently 
quite unjustifiable, are generally personal, due to some 
** Living-Church ”» member having denounced the incrimi- 
nated individual out of envy. The G.P.U. has clearly 
given the initiative of repressions into the hands of the 
“renovated.” At the present time many exiled bishops 
and priests are returning to their former dioceses and parishes, 
having accomplished the term of their exile. They return to 
strengthen the vacillating, to collect the faithful, carrying 
with them the spirit of dauntless loyalty to the Church. 

The Communist authorities still continue to think that 
the struggle against God is one of their chief aims ; but they 
prefer to kill the spirit, not the body. They do this in the 
schools, in literature, through a special publishing firm, 
“The Atheist,” in the journal The Godless, in the theatre. 
Their strength lies in the remarkably extensive organisations 
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of propaganda, and in the monopoly of culture which they 
hold firmly in hand. To scoff at anything sacred is still 
looked upon as proof of a good political spirit; but the 
disgusting public processions of the “‘ comsomol ”’ have been 
admitted to be harmful, and the authorities are trying to 
suppress the hooligan. The destruction and defilement of 
graves and cemeteries are no longer encouraged. In Petro- 
grad it has even been found desirable to restore the broken 
memorial monuments of the graves of our famous writers 
(in the Wolkow cemetery). Bucharine proclaimed publicly : 
** Let no one think that because he defiles the doorstep of a 
priest, he is leading an anti-religious propaganda.” In the 
villages even financial persecution of the village priests 
and lower church servants has been given up as not good 
olicy. 
. The “regenerated” reformation of the Church is no 
longer an acutely painful subject for the Church. The 
leaders among the “ regenerated ” have not found it possible 
to enlist either the masses or the idealistic adherents of 
reforms. They were faced on the one hand by the ritualistic 
conservatism of the masses, on the other by the Christian 
conscience of the people who can forgive them neither the 
blood spilt nor their friendship with godlessness. But few 
churches are in their hands at the present moment (though 
nearly all cathedrals in the capitals and provincial towns have 
been given over to them)—and these churches are empty. 
Only the materialistically ambitious or the frightened and 
cowed section of the clergy follows them ; only such indifferent 
laymen go to these churches as are too lazy to change their 
parish and prefer going to the church nearest their home, 
telling themselves that the disputes between the clergy are 
no concern of theirs, and that so long as the service is well con- 
ducted, in the old manner, they are satisfied. And how are 
the services conducted ? Sometimes they are held both 
according to the new and the old calendar to suit all tastes. 
The sermons of most of the average priests do not contain 
the revolutionary outbursts of Vvedensky and the other 
leaders. They mostly preach obedience to the higher powers 
as “ordained of God,” and reproach the intolerance of their 
opponents. Here we see no revolutionary spirit, but the old 
stale spirit of unprincipled bureaucracy. One of the positive 
sides of the schism has been the cleansing of the Church from 
all such feeble and money-loving elements among the clergy. 
But the G.P.U. profits by the fact of the Church schism, 
trying to compromise the Church among those who do not 
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stand in close connection with it. The G.P.U. also uses the 
schism as a pretext to mingle in Church affairs and to exercise 
compulsion on the Orthodox Church. 

From one point of view the Soviet authority can be, and, 
I believe, is quieted. There is no need to fear plots among 
the clergy or volitical propaganda in the churches. I think 
that it is not only considerations of prudence and policy 
which cause the Russian Church to be at the present moment 
non-political. All its attention, all its strength, are directed 
towards the spiritual life. When a certain standard of ascetic 
and mystical elevation has been achieved through suffering, 
political questions, even questions of historic national 
importance, no longer excite your deepest emotions. You 
are ready to give the salvation of your fatherland into the 
hands of God. The revolution and the social reforms of 
Russian life have been all too complex for you to be able to 
accept or refute them en bloc. Among the mass of church 
members there are many who have fought in the ranks 
of the Red Army during civil war; many who were on its 
side. The ‘ White” and the “ Red” meet in church at the 
same sacramental cup. The Church is wise in that it avoids 
opening anew the fresh wounds of political passions ; it offers 
its children another, eternal food, not food for the present 
times only. But the non-political loyalty of the Church 
to Soviet authority which results from such an attitude in no 
wise denotes its indifference to the Communist idea. The 
struggle against Communist ideology and Communist ethics 
is waged everywhere (not against politics and economic im- 
provements). It is waged without respite, it is the way to 
protect Christianity. But the sharp point of the spiritual 
sword is directed not against the political party reigning in 
Russia, but against the spirit of the culture which is being 
inculcated in Russia. This spirit is deeper and wider than 
the Russian Communistic manifestation thereof. 

And so we see that the Church is emerging victorious 
from the period of persecution and schism. There can be 
no doubt as to this; but how can we justly sum up and 
evaluate this victory ? Does the Church expand in size at 
the same time that it grows purer and stronger? In which 
social layers does it find the greatest number of adherents ? 
These questions can be answered most accurately by those 
of us who have not left Russia. 

Of course now, as formerly, when you enter a church you 
feel you are in a national sanctuary. Nowhere do you feel 
so keenly as in church that liberty-giving joy of unity, the 
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communion—even though perhaps but momentary—of many 
who in other respects stand far apart from each other. 
Everywhere, except in church, Russia is divided by unsur- 
mountable class barriers. But the outward appearance of the 
congregation is no longer the same as it was ten years ago. 
The peasants, the poorly clad Russian masses, no more fill 
the temples. In cities the great preponderance falls to the 
share of the intellectuals. These intellectuals are of very 
different types, and different ways have brought them to the 
Church. Some have found here, in the Church, consolation 
for the many bereavements they have passed through ; 
some seek to shelter here their wounded national love. But 
there are also others. These are young and cheerful, these 
have brought here not sorrow and suffering, but hope and 
love, the undiminished enthusiasm of youth. Many clergy- 
men and bishops now come from the ranks of the laymen. 
It would still be an exaggeration to say that numerically the 
intellectuals hold the first place, but their numbers are very 
considerable among the congregation. In the suburbs many 
workmen go to church (comparatively few soldiers). Many 
tradesmen are to be found here. These have preserved out- 
wardly the same appearance as formerly, more so than the 
others. The tradesmen have begun to be more frequently 
seen since the economic regeneration of the country has 
commenced. 

Are there still many faithful left in Russia? Yes, very 
many. But it is difficult to say whether they form the 
minority or the majority of the country. It is wise to avoid 
mistakes in one or the other direction. It is impossible to 
get at any correct figures; we can only judge from the 
attendance at church. The churches are full, but not to over- 
flowing. If we take into consideration the fact that many 
churches which have been given to the “regenerated ”’ are 
empty, it becomes evident that the general attendance is 
smaller than before the revolution. I also believe that the 
numbers are not increasing rapidly. The terrible years of 
1917-20 were years of religious revival formany. From that 
time onwards conversions have not been so frequent. That 
part of the intelligentsia which remains alien to the Church 
shows no signs of a general movement towards it. It has kept 
its old doctrine of positivism and is only occupied in acquiring 
material welfare. Among the city poor, the Baptists and all 
kinds of ‘‘ brethren ” find many adherents. The simplicity 
of their moral preaching and often the severity of their 

personal life attract many to them. This is in direct opposi- 
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tion to the cultured layers of society. Among them the 
former infatuation for Tolstoy, for theosophy, and even for 
Catholicism has completely disappeared. The Orthodox 
Church has attracted to itself. all the vitally religious and 
faithful Christian souls. It is consoling to know that among 
all those attending the churches you will not find one ‘* dead 
leaf” (in the words of Tiutcheff), not one that has come here 
out of a feeling of the fitness of things or out of a feeling of 
official duty. On the contrary, the duty of Government 
Officials (such as in military service) prevents them from 
participating in divine service. Yet here they pray, as per- 
haps they have never prayed. 

In the villages we witness quite a different picture, 
though when we speak of the villages we feel particularly 
keenly how limited our observations are. The only cases 
we can judge of are villages which for the most part are 
situated near a railway line, and connected, up to a certain 
point, with city culture. There is no doubt that there are 
many so-called “* bears’ dens ” in Russia where life still con- 
tinues to flow on as it has flowed for centuries, which have 
scarcely been touched by the revolution. But can these 
archaic spots still be numerous after a revolution that has 
reached the very core of the nation ? 

But, speaking of such villages as we have been able to 
observe, the first thing that we notice is the emptiness of the 
churches. Generally speaking, only women and old men 
attend divine service. The youth have imbibed the lessons 
of atheism. The middle-aged, who have returned from the 
war, after having travelled far and wide over the whole of 
Russia, often having become acquainted with foreign 
countries during their imprisonment, have brought home a 
large dose of scepticism, or at best great religious indifference. 
It is only now that the village is going through the “* Age of 
Enlightenment,” and this without much enthusiasm. The 
healthy common sense of the peasant has an inveterate 
suspicion for all kinds of theories, which have so much 
attraction for the city labourer. Still they undermine his 
former beliefs. The peasant only keeps to his practical view- 
point of life; at the present moment the whole village has 
thrown itself eagerly into the cultivation of the soil. The 
peasant seems to have lost the feeling of mystery that for- 
merly surrounded his conceptions of it. He looks at the 
practical side of life, and quite forgets his longings towards 
heaven. Still his positive conservatism and his unstable 
scepticism make him wish to keep the Church as a kind of 
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ritualistic institution. It is seldom (not to say never) that 
a girl would consent to marry without passing through the 
religious ceremony, and even the Communists are obliged 


6 


to surrender to this “superstition.” Children are baptised 
in church, the burial service is read in church, traditional 
festivals take place in church. Many ethnological ritualistic 
observances, often very nearly heathen observances, flourish 
side by side with the new order of ideas beneath which the 
village has been submerged. In the North, during the last 
few years of heathenism, a double faith seems to have deve- 
loped. And this goes on side by side with the Communist 
newspaper, the reading-room, the theatres, and the revolu- 
tionary songs of the young generation. 

The average village clergy have not passed through the 
vitalising epoch of persecution. They have remained timid 
and downtrodden. They stand not much above the surround- 
ing population and make but few efforts to influence it or to 
unite together the remaining faithful. Materially they have 
lost some of their revenues, but the village still continues to 
give them sufficient means to live upon ; in any case they are 
better looked after than the lay teachers. During the time 
when the schools were supposed to be kept up on local funds, 
one after the other of them were closed. 

The Council of 1917 gave much more influence to the lay- 
men in Church matters. The Bolshevist law regarding the 
separation of State and Church gave the churches over into 
the hands of parish communities, represented by an elected 
“twenty.” These representatives bear the responsibility 
for the material condition of the-church and are answerable 
for all that takes place in it. They have the right to call and 
to dismiss their pastors. This does not remain only a legal 
fiction. The episcopal authority, having established parish 
elections, very rarely interferes with their decisions. The 
priest preserves his power in the parish only on the strength 
of his moral and religious authority. In questions of 
Church policy and even as regards ritualistic observances the 
influence of the laymen is often preponderant. It depends 
on the decision of the “‘ twenty ” whether the church is to 
belong to the “living” or to the “patriarchal” Church ; 
whether its whole tendency should be extreme or moderate. 
It is interesting to note that the influence of the laymen is 
nearly always conservative ; a priest passing over to the 
“* living’ Church or to the “‘ regenerated ” is nearly always 
obliged to establish his authority by inventing a pretext to 
dissolve the ‘“‘ twenty ” and re-elect a new one. But gene- 
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rally this involves a dissolution of the parish and empty 
churches. 

Very often the priest finds considerable support in existing 
sisterhoods or brotherhoods. These have a double mission. 
The care of the church and constant (often nightly) prayer, 
frequent participation in the Holy Sacraments—all this 
transforms the brotherhoods and sisterhoods into a kind of 
religious community, in the midst of which a very intense 
spiritual life can be witnessed. But we have no right to shut 
our eyes to some of the negative sides of these brotherhoods, 
particularly an excessive preponderance of the individual 
influence of the priest, and an unwholesome exaltation, 
especially among the sisterhoods. During the schism many 
brotherhoods followed their priests in blind obedience when 
the latter went over to the “ Living Church.” This greatly 
diminished the popularity of the brotherhoods. 

During the imprisonment of the patriarch, the exile of 
many bishops and the seeming triumph of the “ Living 
Church,” the hierarchic principle sustained a severe blow, all 
the more so as many priests had shown signs of vacillation. 
Each church, each parish, lived its own life, independently 
of ecclesiastical authority, often mistrusting it. The faithful 
gathered around the few priests who had remained staunch, 
sometimes retiring into “catacombs”; sometimes they 
would listen to the advice of the “ startzy ” or elders. The 
signs of this parish independence are visible even now. The 
limits of episcopal authority are not yet clearly defined. A 
faithful bishop, ready to suffer for his faith, a pastor of severe 
life and strong will, can govern his church and reckon on full 
obedience. But as a general rule the authority of the bishops 
has been weakened, and has given place to the growing 
authority of the laymen and the priests. This is not contra- 
dicted even by the ever-growing demand for strong authority 
and for regulation of life according to canonical rule. 
Spiritual authority takes precedence over canonical 
authority. In this respect, too, our times are times of 
transition. Much will have to be worked over and re- 
modelled. Some of the negative sides of the parish demo- 
cracy have become evident. Just complaints have been 
made that the exclusive influence of the laymen in the parish 
hampers the independence of the pastor. Very often the most 
influential members of the “twenty ” belong to the richer 
but spiritually less developed part of the community. Some- 
times they lay too much stress on the outward splendour and 
the material welfare of the Church and are incapable of 
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appreciating the moral purity and spiritual zeal of their 
astor. 

. The years of persecution of the Russian Church have 
weakened its outward unity and solidarity. There were 
actually times when the only direction it received was 
through the Holy Spirit abiding in it. Perhaps therein lies 
the greatest miracle of its salvation and its indestructible 
unity. Speaking of Russia we must not place too great 
importance on any particular actions, even those proceeding 
from very authoritative hierarchical sources. They are 
accepted or declined just in so far as they satisfy the 
mysterious invisible consciousness abiding in the people. 
The patriarch was the living heart of Russia. The love and 
prayers of the whole Church were centred round him ; this 
was the source of his hidden blessed power. But this power 
cannot be estimated and evaluated by the decrees issued 
during his patriarchal government. ‘The total absence of 
freedom of speech and the difficulty of personal intercourse 
made it possible to give widely varying meanings and import- 
ance to his decrees and other measures. Some protested 
against them; others were perturbed by them. But never 
did they call forth any crisis or shake the respect and love all 
felt for him, who was regarded as a martyr in the cause of the 
Russian Church. He was more than the leader and the 
director, he was the intercessor, the living prayer and willing 
sacrifice for Russia. And the fact that the way chosen by 
him proved to be the way of salvation, notwithstanding 
vacillations and undoubted mistakes, is a proof of the miracu- 
lous working of God’s grace which has not forsaken the 
Russian Church. 

What then are the spiritual fruits borne by the Russian 
Church ? I speak of such fruit as is visible to all. Of the 
other it is not for me to judge. I shall first speak of what 
is most indisputable, what is clear to all. We have been the 
witnesses of a quite remarkable outward perfection of divine 
service. There is now a severe beauty that formerly could 
not have been found. Never before was divine service per- 
formed in so solemn and spiritual a manner. And the mystery 
of this newly seen spiritual beauty must first of all be sought 
in the deep faith of the officiating priest. A new spirit seems 
to have inflamed all the servants of the altar, making each 
word read, each answer given, full of deep meaning. Nearly 
in all, even in the smallest churches, there are beautiful 
choirs, though in this respect some of the lovers of severe 
Church music could find much to criticise. The faithful 
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are loath to quit the church, they love the long services, 
lasting sometimes up to five hours (on festival-days). The 
regeneration of the cult which was the password of the living 
Church has chosen the way of returning to former regulations, 
of renovating forgotten tradition. The North has been 
ready to learn something from orthodox Ukraine. A kind 
of “mystery” or “ passion” has grown to be customary 
during Holy Week, also processions imitating the burial service 
of the Holy Virgin on the eve of Assumption Day. Some- 
times (though this with great circumspection) new prayers 
are being introduced into the ritual. 

But it is clear to all that the most vital moment of 
Church worship is centred in the Holy Sacrament, in the 
Lord’s Supper. The inner hidden meaning of the Liturgy 
has again grown to be for many a deep mystery. Never is 
the Holy Cup brought out in vain; many approach, all join 
in their joy. Many speak about a “‘ Eucharistic Movement ”’ 
in the Russian Church, and say that it is the work of 
Father John, of Kronstadt, which is bearing fruit. But till 
now there is no complete unity in its realisation. Here we 
are facing a problem of immense importance and every pastor 
and every layman brings his own decision to bear on the 
question. Some love to approach the Holy Supper often, 
but demand that each time special preparation should pre- 
cede the sacrament. Others want to approach the Holy 
Cup during each Liturgy. Some there are—not many of 
course—who partake of the Holy Communion daily, others 
weekly, others again on great festivals. The difficult ques- 
tion of confession connected with this movement is also 
decided in various ways. Some take part in the general 
confession of all the congregation, others—very few— permit 
themselves to separate the two sacraments and to approach 
the Holy Sacrament without confession. The majority 
consider individual secret confession obligatory. So that in 
this important, so to say, central point of Church life, we 
witness a great deal of freedom, which is prevalent now in 
Church matters ; an absence of outward regulations. 

From the Church and the church building there seem to 
flow spiritual streams, nourishing social and home life, but 
these individual cases, these fruits visible in family life, cannot 
be measured or evaluated. In many families we witness 
the reawakening of orthodox habits and an orthodox way 
of living; sometimes rooms will be transformed into some- 
thing approaching private chapels, the home itself into a 
monastery. Amidst the noise of the cities, amidst the hideous 
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manifestations of godlessness, little centres of faithful disciple- 
ship to Christ are being built up. Family prayers supple- 
ment the services of the Church. 

It is well known with what profane ribaldry the venerated 
sanctuaries and monasteries have been destroyed. But 
probably all do not know that these destructions were 
neither systematic nor universal. As in former times, a 
stream of pilgrims goes every summer to the shrine of St 
Seraphim or to Kiev on the day of the Assumption. New 
centres of pilgrimages also spring up from time to time, as 
for instance in the province of Podolsk, where a miraculous 
crucifix called forth a great flow of pilgrims, who would erect 
many crosses near the holy place. The longing to see a 
miracle, the thirst for an insight into heavenly mysteries, is 
even now very strong in all the different classes of church- 
goers. But it was still more acutely so during the years of 
persecution and terrible misfortune under which our father- 
land was suffering. At that time we often heard of visions, 
prophecies, miraculous signs. It was at that time that a 
number of ikons and church domes were “ transfigured.”’ 
This took place more often in the south of Russia. In the 
village Kolomenskoe, near Moscow, there was a vision of the 
ikon of the Virgin during which they saw how the Virgin 
received the crown of the last emperor. It was regarded as a 
symbol. 

The monastic idea, which yet a short time ago seemed to 
belong to the past ages, is again growing very popular. I 
have already mentioned that not all monasteries are closed. 
Here and there they still exist under the name of “ labouring 
communities.” Even in the capitals they are still to be 
found. Of course the number of ikons has been very much 
reduced. Sometimes the monasteries have been transformed 
into colonies where aged cripples or invalids are allowed to 
pass the remainder of their lives in the guise of custodians 
and keepers of the sacred objects and relics which have been 
declared to be objects of art and worthy of being kept in 
museums. But in some places a new ascetic life is springing 
up in the midst of the old monastic ways. Young novices 
take the habit knowing that this step promises them nothing 
but suffering; that it means they will be crucified for the 
world. The monasteries attract many, but outward condi- 
tions are such that monastic life is accessible only to few. 
And so the ascetic ideal seeks a new outlet. Even in the 
midst of the world little groups of ascetically-minded people 
are formed; some unite into communities. These groups 
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always stand in more or less close touch with the Church and 
are under the guidance of a member of the clergy. 

In some of the remaining monasteries you can still see 
“ startzy.”1 The whole of Russia gravitates towards such 
monasteries. Even after the Optina Hermitage had been 
closed, the influence of the “ startzy ”’ did not disappear. 
During the years of trouble of the Church the “ startzy ” 
have verily been her true leaders, pointing out the true way, 
which would sometimes seem unclear amidst the reigning 

loom. 

¥ The ‘ startzy’ and the whole institution of “ start- 
chestvo”’ are the offsprings of the monastery. Yet some- 
times a priest of a city church, famous for his austere life 
and deep spiritual insight, acquires the position of a true 
** staretz.”” Sometimes it will be a priest who has been 
deprived of his parish by Soviet authorities. These men 
have immense influence over great multitudes. However, 
in these cases the “startzy’ occupy rather the place of 
father confessors. The influence of the latter is much more 
widespread than formerly, and as such must be regarded as 
a new feature of Russian life. The influence of a father 
confessor does not limit itself to the performance of the 
sacraments of Communion and Confession, but often directs 
the whole life, helping through all the trials, soothing the 
fears. The father confessor grows to be the “ director of 
conscience.”’ 

All this makes it very evident that the ascetic and mystic 
current is a very marked feature of present religious tendencies. 
It is also manifested by the popularity of books of anc:ent- 
ascetic spirit, as, for instance, “‘ Dobrotolubie ’’ (Love and 
Virtue). However, this current is not the only one in Russia ; 
I am not even sure that it is the most prevalent one. Side by 
side with this there exist active practical Christians of 
different shades and tendencies. Sometimes their activity 
takes the shape of an Orthodox “ Evangelism.” These look 
upon a life of active love founded on the precepts of Holy 
Scripture as their ideal. The present conditions of life make 
it inevitable that evangelical love should be closely connected 
with the Apostolic ideal—with preaching. Wecan meet many 
touchingly disinterested people who have dedicated their 
whole lives to the salvation of their brethren. They go 


1 Startzy—the aged and particularly venerated monks, generally 
famous for great saintliness and possessing the gift of prophecy or great 
spiritual insight. 
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along sowing the Word of Life without taking care of the 
morrow. 

Lastly, among the intellectuals there exists a strong 
longing to see Christianity brought into the world not only 
in their own personal life, but in a united labour of culture. 
These questions—of the possibility or impossibility of 
rendering culture truly Christian—and the problem of the 
Church’s future and the fate of theocracy—are of course not 
new. Vladimir Soloviev and the school of Russian theolo- 
gians who have followed him have thought and written much 
onthis theme. Ofcourse the attitude towards these problems 
and the answers given often vary. They vary from an 
apocalyptic conception of the approaching end of the world, 
from a paradoxical denial of all the problems of culture, to 
| an optimistic acceptance of the new life created in Russia 
' by the revolution as the foundation of a new Christian 
society. 

For these groups questions of social and national life 
seem most vital. The intellectuals who are more mystically 
inclined are interested in questions of dogmatic theology— 
for instance, the question of Redemption and the importance 
to be attached to Christ’s Name. This last question has 
awakened much interest in authoritative theological groups, 
though it has not seemed of such importance to the masses. 
But the interests of both groups—the mystical and the 
practical—are closely intertwined. The mystics cannot 
remain indifferent to questions of culture ; the social workers 
have a strong tendency towards dogmatic and ascetic 
problems, 

Christian thought suffers from severe oppression more 
than Christian life. The word is in fetters, intercourse 
between individuals very limited. We know that many 
work, many write without any hope that they will ever see 
their books published. This gives an exclusive importance 
to oral teaching. The pulpit, also bound by official fetters, 
cannot satisfy the great demand, though it has given birth 
to many remarkable preachers. Among them we witness 
the tendencies of which we have already spoken as existing 
in the whole Church—of course, ethical questions and ques- 
tions regarding apologetics are the prevalent ones. The 
vacancy that cannot be filled by public speech is often satis- 
fied by private conversation. At the present moment it has 
reached in Russia a very high degree of intensity. It often 
manifests itself by prayers in common; the absence of 
scientific organisation is supplied by the intensity of religious 
Vou, XXIV.—No, 3. 17 
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fervour. In such an atmosphere even abstract difference of 
opinion and theoretic disputes (very hot sometimes) do not 
generally produce any ill-feeling, any inner separation, do 
not stand in the way of a brotherly communion between 
people of often very different points of view. Life in the 
midst of a Ckurch that is persecuted, life in the midst of 
Christ’s enemies, face to face with schism, constant com- 
munion in the same divine service and in the Sacraments—all 
this produces a feeling of great unity even among those 
belonging to different tendencies, possessing different points 
of view. 

I do not know if I have succeeded in giving a true con- 
ception of the most important and fundamental features of 
our very complex life, especially whether I have been able 
to give a true picture of that unity which is triumphing over 
all the contradictions. Every mighty creative effort, every 
violent achievement which has not yet taken on solid final 
form must appear contradictory at times. 

This completion is being created in the freedom and fire 
of trials; we believe that it is being created by the Holy 
Spirit, whose Presence we all feel in our Russian Church 
which has been called to bear the cross of martyrdom. 
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“THE LIMITATIONS OF OPTICK 
GLASSES.” 


(SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION.) 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, 
Editor of Science, Religion and Reality. 


“To my discourse about the Dioptrick Tubes, the Telescope and 
Microscope, the Reverend Disputer replied—that our glasses were all 
deceitful and fallacious.” —Crosse of Chew Magna m JosEPH GLANVILL’S 
Plus Ultra, 1668. 


I. 


PROBABLY everyone would admit that to deal properly with 
the intellectual contrast between Victorian days and our own, 
many large volumes would be necessary. A beginning has 
already been made by Dr Robert Murray, but he concerned 
himself with a theme which was wider in time than the 
nineteenth century and only dug in that ground to unearth 
illustrations for it. There seems to be no book which deals 
with all the Victorian manners of thought in relation to those 
of other times. Here will be found only the slightest sketch 
contributory to such a work. But there is one mental turn 
which I specially want to discuss, for it seems to me to have 
been highly characteristic of the mind of the nineteenth 
century. 1 mean the clear-cut distinctions, the final defini- 
tions, and the vehement simple antagonisms in which that 
period delighted. 

It is very likely that there are many other characteristic 
traits of the time, tacit orientations of thought which could 
by a skilful draughtsman be well contrasted with our own 
more complex features; but perhaps no one of them could be 


thought more fundamental than the one in question. In 
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the nineteenth century one either was, or was not, on the 
side of the angels ; there was no possible middle course, and 
the undivided battle-front like a sword separating soul 
even from body, bisected all fields of study without exception. 

It ought not to be necessary to give a multitude of illus- 
trations of this naive attitude, for when once stated as a 
characteristic of the Victorian period, it seems to me to 
carry conviction immediately. A little reflection serves to 
call up pictures of elderly clergy going about Oxford, pointing 
at the New Museum and alluding to it as “ the cockatrice’s 
den.”” One thinks of such bodies as the Rationalist Press 
Association, their headquarters humming with a missionary 
enthusiasm, and pennies rolling in from poor young men 
anxious to equip a pre-Raphaelite world with the opinions of 
M. Voltaire and Mr Thomas Hobbes of ‘Malmesbury, in the 
form of a cheap reprint. To counter these wicked and 
atheistical activities other growths appear; the Catholic 
Truth Society arises as an equal and opposite force. It sets 
forth in small pamphlets of a vigorous style: “* What Science 
owes to Catholics.” . . . “‘ What Men of Science say about 
God and Religion” ... “Modern Science and Ancient 
Faith.” In turn to counteract this field artillery of ortho- 
doxy, enterprising freethinkers publish weekly journals— 
machine guns, to continue the metaphor—designed to carry 
the consolations of scientific naturalism to the home of every 
working man. Christian Evidence Societies compete in 
Hyde Park with Anti-Superstition Leagues, and 2,000 
people gather to listen to Father Ignatius arguing in public 
with Mr Charles Bradlaugh. 

But all this is down among the valleys and lower passes 
of the hills of thought; if you go up higher, you find that 
just as strikingly it is believed that black is black and white 
is white and that the twain shall never meet. In 1863 the 
Archbishop of Paris, preaching in Notre Dame, spoke thus : 
** In recent times some thinkers have tried to base their views 
as to the antiquity of the world on physical observations and 
researches in natural history. Particularly there have been 
alleged the displacement of the sea, the number and age of 
volcanoes, the multitude of fossils found in the earth, and 
the pretended incandescence of our globe. As for the 
erudition displayed on these matters, it is a pure loss, and 
can only serve to dazzle a few ignoramuses or to flatter some 
of our modern infidels who do but seek excuses and motives 
to continue in their irreligion.” 

These violent opponencies and tremendous takings of sides 
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had, however, their amusing aspect. In 1868 a pamphlet 
was published in Aberdeen which may serve as typical of the 
time. Thus ran its title: ‘“ Protoplasm, Powheads, and 
Porwiggles, and the evolution of the horse from the rhinoceros, 
illustrating Professor Huxley’s scientific mode of getting up 
the Creation and upsetting Moses.” Since Huxley had just 
been proposed as Rector of Aberdeen University, the sub- 


title ran: 
** Advice to Electors 
In choosing Lord Rectors.” 


The work itself consisted of humorous verses in the style of 
Hudibras ridiculing science as a whole and Huxley in parti- 
cular. The occasion was shortly after Tyndall’s address to 
the British Association at Belfast. ‘“‘ We have recently 
had,”’ says the writer of the pamphlet, “‘ an abominable burst 
of infidelity from Mr Tyndall, at Belfast. ‘ Protoplasm’ has 
turned out to be a losing horse, so the game with him is now 
up, and Mr Tyndall has taken to driving tandem with the 
ribbons on ‘ Organism’ and ‘ Environment.’” This atmo- 
sphere might be supposed to have been current in the 
provinces or among unintelligent people. No, Disraeli in 
addressing the Commons on Gladstone’s Dublin University 
Bill remarked : “‘ We live in an essentially material age, 
when young men prattle about protoplasm and young ladies 
in gilded saloons unconsciously talk atheism.” From the 
pulpit of the University Church, in Oxford, Dean Burgon 
thundered against the scientists, grouping them with such 
public dangers as Ritualism, Co-Education, and the under- 
graduate lodging-house system of the time. “ Infidelity,” 
he said in 1878, “is very rife among us. The facts of Chris- 
tianity are openly flouted, the very foundations of all Faith 
and Hope are openly denied by men calling themselves 
philosophers, and in the name of science.” 

Among all the clouded issues and conflicting ideas of 
the struggle there is one point upon which our attention may 
with advantage be fixed. It is the “all-or-none” attitude 
which the protagonists so clearly exhibit. Either one could 
be a supporter of traditional religion, or one could be a 
follower of science; white or black, a sheep or a goat. Super- 
stition or atheism were the only alternatives, and though a few 
moderate minds might feel that so sharp a contrast of oppo- 
sites could not in the nature of things be the last word, they 
never succeeded in making themselves articulate. 

A few further quotations will make clear the mental state. 
We may take as representative Charles Bradlaugh’s editorial 
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in the Investigator for 1858: ‘‘ There is no middle ground 
between Theism and Atheism. The genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures themselves are questions relative to 
secularism.” That is the true Victorian attitude, and in the 
prologue to the Essays on Controverted Questions Huxley 
wrote as follows: “The phraseology of supernaturalism 
may remain in men’s lips, but in practice they are natura- 
lists. Among the watchers of the course of Thought, some 
view with delight, and some with horror, the recrudescence 
of supernaturalism which manifests itself now among us, in 
shapes ranging along the whole flight of steps which in this 
case separates the sublime from the ridiculous, from Neo- 
Catholicism and Inner-Light Mysticism at the top, to unclean 
things not worthy of mention in the same breath at the 
bottom. The extant forms of supernaturalism have deep 
roots in human nature and will undoubtedly die hard, but 
in these latter days they have to cope with an enemy whose 
full strength is only just beginning to be put out, and whose 
forces, gathering strength year by year, are hemming them 
round on every side. This enemy is Science, systematised 
natural knowledge, which during the last two centuries has 
extended those methods of investigation the worth of which 
is evident by daily appeal to Nature, to every region in which 
the supernatural has hitherto been recognised.” 

Jacques Loeb, the American biochemist, only lately 
unhappily lost to science, remained all his life a true Victorian 
when he ventured outside his laboratory. “It is well 
enough,”’ he once wrote, “‘ for a romanticist to state that the 
domain of exact science is limited, and that he is acting as a 
guide outside scientific boundaries; what guarantee have 
we, aside from his own assurance, that his statements have any 
value ? Why does he not prove the superiority of his 
intuitional method over that of the mechanist by competing 
with the latter in the solution of one of the more limited 
problems of physics or exact biology, where the correctness 
of the result can afterwards be ascertained by the rigorous 
tests to which the mechanist is accustomed.” 

Such a paragraph might almost have been written by the 
author of The Riddle of the Universe. ‘‘ The true revelation,” 
said Haeckel, “must be sought in Nature alone. Every 
intelligent man with normal brain and senses finds this true 
revelation in Nature on impartial study, and thus frees him- 
self from the superstitions with which the ‘ revelations’ of 
teligion have burdened him.” 

Nothing could be clearer than the mental attitude which 
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these quotations reveal. Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay, was the saying which the Victorians treasured up, 
followed out, and perhaps carried altogether to excess. 


** One answer from our armies, 
One watchword through our lands, 
No dealings with Diabolus 
As long as Mansoul stands.” 


Only the men of imagination, the very few, such as 
Matthew Arnold and Thomas Carlyle, had a good word for 
the poor devil. 


II. 


The changes which have come over the frontiers between 
science and religion have been in the last fifty years, as is 
generally admitted, of the greatest importance. In those 
days it was Geology, Zoology and Biblical Criticism which 
were felt to be the subjects bearing most importantly on our 
conceptions of science and religion. It has been pointed 
out by several observers that organised religion had so 
specially hard a time in the last century because attacks 
came upon it from so many quarters at once. It was indeed 
remarkable that within thirty years questions of the greatest 
import for theology and religion all sat up at once ; questions 
which nobody had ever asked before. In the first place the 
comparatively new science of geology, itself founded by a 
Catholic bishop, Nicholas Steno, suddenly began to main- 
tain that a universal great deluge was at any rate a great 
improbability. It was also very likely that the age of the 
earth was far greater than had previously been supposed. 
In themselves these shocks would have been serious enough, 
but to them was added before long the mass of evidence 
collected by the evolutionists. The fixity of species was a 
myth, and the principle of Natural Selection not only seemed 
to do away with the necessity for a Special Creation of animal 
forms, but also to upset that detailed teleology which had 
been so familiar an inhabitant of the intellectual world ever 
since the time of the Bridgewater Treatises. If geology and 
zoology together could show that the Book of Genesis was 
not literally true, then lies were inherent in God’s word itself, 
and Absolute Truth, committed once for all to the Saints, 
could not be found in the Bible. Thoughtful people feared 
that if Genesis was criticised, the Gospels would receive the 
same treatment and nothing be left of the historical Christ. 
Indeed, it was not only the natural sciences which had 
remarks to make on the subject of religion, but quite new 
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studies such as scientific Archeology and Egyptology contri- 
buted their share of adverse criticism. In a short time 
biblical criticism attained very large dimensions, and so 
strained was the atmosphere that a mild critical work like 
that of Bishop Colenso drew upon itself showers of abuse. 
In France it was this phase of the struggle rather than any 
other which upset the equanimity of religious people, as may 
be seen in the writings of E. Renan and the historical work 
of Houtin. 

This was by no means all. The predominant philosophy 
at the time in England was that of Herbert Spencer, a 
philosophy which, well-articulated and riveted firmly to- 
gether in every part, seemed to issue fully armed from the 
brain of a master-engineer. The supporters of religion were 
in the position of infantrymen during the first Tank attack. 
‘Lhey had no idea how to deal with the monster, though later 
on, indeed, they acquired their own tanks as, for example, 
Dean Mansel. Finally, it must be remembered that the 
leaven of the Copernican hypothesis had been working for 
200 years, and the medizval conception of man as the centre 
of the universe was as dead as any thought can ever be. 

Moreover, the religion of the time was even fuller of 
internal dissensions than religion usually is. It was, perhaps 
unfortunately, the nature of the Church which was at that 
time uppermost in the minds of theologians. They were not 
very far away from Catholic Emancipation on the one hand 
and the creation of independent Roman Catholic sees in 
England on the other, and the most hormonic influence of all 
was the Tractarian controversy. Surely it was very unfortu- 
nate that, just at the time when the most spiritual and 
mystical conception of religion would have been valuable, 
theologians were discussing how far anyone who subscribed 
to the ‘Lhirty-nine Articles might go in support of private 
confession, and exactly what the Ornaments Rubric could 
mean when it said the “second year of King Edward the 
Sixth.” The Nonconformists were in as bad a way as the 
Church of England, for they were even more enthusiastic 
about the literal inspiration of the sacred writings, and they 
inherited a narrower Protestantism. 

In due course positions of compromise and equilibrium 
were attained. Alfred Wallace, for example, refused till 
his death to believe in any evolution of Mind. Allegorical 
interpretations of the book of Genesis found favour with many, 
and I can remember my own father telling me that if you 
substituted the words “ thousands of years” for the word 
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“day ” in the creation-narrative, you could adapt it very 
satisfactorily to the requirements of modern geology. By 
1905 the equilibrium seemed very firm, but it was not really 
so, because it was founded on a tacit agreement among 
thinking men to keep their science and their religion in 
separate mental compartments. This method has always 
had its followers ; probably its greatest exemplar was Louis 
Pasteur. But such a proceeding lends no unity to our idea 
of the universe, and P. N. Waggett, in 1904, described the 
state of affairs as being a mutual ignorance in which scientific 
workers and theologians were as isolated from each other 
as “the Catholic provincials and the barbaric Arians of a 
Frankish kingdom of the fourth century.” 

Such a separation could not last. As time went on new 
branches of learning came to the fore in discussions about 
science and religion. Perhaps the most important of these 
was Physiology. Philosophical physiology had played com- 
paratively little part in nineteenth century polemics, for 
though Huxley, for instance, did adopt epiphenomenalism as 
part of his general position, he said as little as he could about 
it and considered himself on safer ground when dealing with 
the evolution of animal form and the incredibility of New 
Testament miracles. The mechanistic theory of living 
matter had been held by many notable physiologists, Ludwig, 
du Bois Reymond, and Virchow, but quite as many had 
adopted a distinctively vitalistic position, as, for example, 
von Baer, Johannes Miiller, and Claude Bernard. The 
methods of physiology and chemistry were, moreover, too 
crude to carry things very far in theoretical biological 
regions. ‘“‘ Medicine,” Burdach had said, lecturing in 1838, 
‘‘ will certainly always be able to dispense with the aid of 
chemistry.” But as time went on, and the methods of 
physics and chemistry improved, an astonishing transforma- 
tion began to appear. Physico-chemical methods became 
more and more usual and what seemed to be a new science, 
biochemistry, sprang into being. So surprising and so 
numerous were its successes that many had no hesitation in 
predicting the possibility of complete description of all the 
processes of life in a physico-chemical way. Such researches 
as those of Atwater and Benedict, it was held, proved the 
total subservience of the organism to physico-chemical laws. 
These workers constructed a large and exceedingly delicate 
calorimeter, with the aid of which they were enabled to 
determine the total amount of energy taken in by a living 
organism and the total amount put out. They found that 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 8. 17* 
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the results exactly balanced. The law of the conservation 
of energy held as rigidly for the animal body as for any 
concatenation of purcly inorganic processes. Energy cannot 
arise out of nothing, nor be dissipated into nothing, and to 
this the animal body signifies its assent by not retaining any 
and by not producing any. 

Thus Biochemistry and Biophysics rapidly attained the 
position of importance which they hold at the present day. 
It is interesting to note that in the Fundamentalist con- 
troversy in America the mechanistic theory of life is the bone 
of contention rather than the theory of evolution. Closely 
allied to these went other tendencies, all engaged in altering 
the intellectual climate. If physics and chemistry were so 
successful when applied to the individual mechanisms of the 
body, why should they not be applied to the reactions of the 
body as a whole? In this way arose the study of Tropisms, 
which, initiated by Jacques Loeb, attained very rapidly great 
dimensions. In the higher animals these problems were 
attacked in a similar way. Investigators devoted themselves 
to the understanding of the paths in the nervous system of 
the higher vertebrates and greatly extended our knowledge 
of reflex action. It was found that the laws which govern 
reflex action, such as Facilitation and Fatigue, were applicable 
also to many actions usually thought to be intimately and 
causally bound up with consciousness. Nowhere in the brain 
could any discontinuity be observed ; at no point is there a 
gap between the incoming afferent feeling impulse and the 
outgoing efferent acting impulse. The brain can be con- 
sidered a mass of reflex arcs like an enormously complicated 
but automatic telephone exchange. All this naturally raised 
the question whether mental activity could really be con- 
sidered of any importance to the life of the animal. 

Such positions as these, if adopted, meant the acceptance 
of a crude epiphenomenalism, but a similar type of theory, 
which was not necessarily committed to that opinion, found 
a home in Psychology. Behaviourism maintained that it was 
possible to tell all that is in the mind of an organism simply 
by studying its behaviour when reacting with its environ- 
ment. The older introspective psychology lost ground and 
experimental psychology flourished as never before. Then 
the Great War brought in masses of material which added to 
our knowledge of psycho-pathology, and out of it grew the 
psycho-analytic schools of Freud, Adler, and Jung. The 
interest which in Victorian times had been given to biblical 
criticism now became devoted to these subjects, as is 
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described in the last chapter of Professor Burkitt’s book 
Christian Beginnings. 

But here again, just as in dealing with the Victorian period 
we directed our attention to one special characteristic, so 
also in the trend of thought since that time there is one to 
which special attention ought to be given—the criticism of 
the scientific method. 


III. 


The earliest pragmatists took certain steps in this direc- 
tion. Concerned as they were to minimise the capacity of 
the human intelligence to attain to truth, they pointed out 
that if, as the evolutionists said, man’s mind had been 
evolved out of “ urschleim”’ in the struggle for existence, it 
could hardly be said to be adapted for such high enterprises. 
It had been primarily of importance in enabling him to get 
food, to reproduce his species, and to avoid or overcome his 
enemies. What a tool with which to pick the lock of the 
main entrance to Truth! As J. E. Flecker puts it in the 


play : 
“Don Juan. I trusted to Reason. It was all I had. 
THE STATUE. It was so very little.” ° 


But a general criticism on these lines did not go deep enough 
nor was sufficiently detailed to induce scientific workers to 
lay aside the extravagant claims which they had inherited 
from their Victorian predecessors. Much more was coming. 

The history of what came has been written in Professor 
Aliotta’s book, The Idealistic Reactions against Science. Ernst 
Mach was, perhaps, the first of the group. He maintained 
that science has a biological purpose, to guide men through 
a maze of facts in which they would otherwise be lost. 
‘“* Mechanical laws,” he said, “‘ are, though still valuable 
modes of describing phenomena, quite fictitious ; and to place 
the laws of physics actually in external nature is to hypo- 
statise an abstraction of purely human origin.” Boutroux 
and Bergson maintained that instead of taking us towards 
reality, the scientific method actually leads us away from it, 
because by its constant employment of the statistical method 
it omits consideration of the individual. Le Roy showed 
that though an isolated fact has no real existence, the 
scientific method proceeds by dissecting out facts from the 
body of reality, and since the process of choice of facts for 
dissection is purely mental, the scientific universe is purely 
a mental construct. Poincaré, to take another instance, 
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maintained that in geometry there exist no general principles 
possessed of universal, self-evident, and objective value in 
preference to all others; there are only conventions estab- 
lished by the mind which have been made more or less habi- 
tual, and whose convenience is the only point capable of 
discussion. Nct very different from this point of view is that 
of Wilbois, who pointed out the close relationship between 
zesthetic experience and scientific work. Facts are selected 
because they fit our mind’s desires, the Universe is shaped to 
fit our mental structure, not we to fit its plan. The process 
of a scientific discovery bears a strong resemblance to a work 
of art and is in no minor sense a work of creation. 

The most recent interpretation of the scientific method 
on these lines is that of Professor Eddington. Describing the 
terminology and methods of modern theoretical physics, he 
points out how “ potentials ” are defined in terms of “ inter- 
vals,”’ “intervals” in terms of relations between pairs of 
events measured by a scale or clock. In turn, scales and 
clocks are found to be composed entirely of matter, and matter 
on examination turns out to be the embodiment of three 
measurable entities—mass, momentum, and stress. These 
are certain analytical expressions containing various combina- 
tions of potentials. Potentials we have already defined ; in 
fact, we have come round to our starting-point. Thus 
theoretical physics, the most fundamental of all the sciences, 
turns out to be a sort of circular construction of conceptions, 
each of which can only be defined in terms of the others, and 
all of which are dependent on mental activity. If anyone 
said that he knew what a clock or a scale was, at once mind 
would be coming in. This is well illustrated by Professor 
Eddington. “ The nineteenth century physicist,” he says, 
“‘ knew just what he was dealing with when he used such 
terms as matter or atoms. The atoms were tiny billiard- 
balls—a crisp statement which was supposed to tell you about 
their nature in a way which could never be achieved for the 
transcendental entities of the world, such as pain, beauty, 
personality, or consciousness. But we know now that what 
physics studies is the linkage of atomic properties to other 
terms in the physicist’s vocabulary, each depending on the 
other in an endless chain with the same inscrutable nature 
running through the whole.” 

In another place he asks what it is that distinguishes this 
world from many other possible worlds consistent with the 
laws of Nature. ‘* Let us take two worlds,” he says, “ A, 
the actual world, and B, a world which might have been. 
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les That is to say, B is ruled by the same laws of Nature but 
= § with different and differently distributed stars, planets, cities, 
b- : animals. How can a physicist test (by his own resources) 
bi- ) that when I am describing the world B I am not describing 
os » areal world. I refer to a piece of matter in the world B; it 
at I is not real, but what right has the physicist to call it unreal ? 
en | _ It attracts every other particle of (unreal) matter according 
ed "to the law of gravitation, since the usual natural laws are 
to observed in B. With my unreal matter I construct unreal 
_ scales and clocks which measure wrong intervals between 
Tk unreal points; but the physicist cannot say that they are 
unreal unless he has previously shown my matter to be 
od fF unreal. If once we could demonstrate the unreality of any 
he element in B the whole structure would collapse, but we 
he ' cannot do this as long as we keep to the cycle because the 
T- | __ eycle of unreal qualities is just as perfect as the cycle of real 
of ' qualities. The unreal stars of B emit unreal light, which 
id ' falls on unreal retinas and finally reaches unreal brains. At 
cr —~ last there is a chance to expose the deception, for the next 
ce —__ step takes us outside the circle. Is the brain disturbance 
sé __ translated into consciousness ? That will prove whether the 
- 7 brain is real or unreal.” 
n | The position to which we have come is not badly expressed 
US | __sciby a reviewer of the book of essays in which Professor 


wy 4 Eddington’s contribution appeared : “‘ We are no more and 
‘Ss, | no less in bondage to the laws of the physical world than we 





id are to the law that a circle cannot be drawn whose circum- 
1€ | ference is six times its diameter. We can go no further. 4 
id These primary entities have been selected by the mind which 
- has been guided in so doing by the search for something 
s, | permanent, but the material universe which it perceives is 4 
“h In a sense an arbitrary selection from what exists. And F 
d- having made its choice, the laws of Nature are the necessary 
ut consequence of that choice ; they are laws which could quite 
“ conceivably have been different. The alien universe of the 
Y> _ Victorian scientists with its iron laws has no longer any 
at ___ terrors for us, for we are far more responsible for them than 
” ‘we had ever supposed.” ; 
“ ; Goethe wrote in Faust : : 

i “ By eternal laws 
‘. i Of iron ruled 

Must man fulfill 

le ‘ The cycle of 

: His destiny.” 





That is the conception we are discarding. 
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It is, indeed, a question whether the scientists of the 
Victorian times would have fought as they did for the place 
of science in education and in public life if they had believed 
the somewhat pale-blooded doctrine which we are now com- 
pelled to hold. Its acceptance would have taken a good 
deal of the wind ‘out of their sails. We have here another 
case of that unfortunate phenomenon observed first by Dr 
L. P. Jacks—namely, that the universe is full of secrets 
which fulfil their purpose as long as they are kept secret, but 
which cease to do their appointed task the moment they are 
found out. The Hedonist is best advised not to tell his 
friends his secret, and William James’ chess-player, once the 
cat is out of the bag, “rises from the table not without 
addressing a few uncomplimentary remarks to his consum- 
mate antagonist.” 

In any case, the entelechy of the universe would seem 
to be well instructed in the art of staging plays, and theories, 
like men, possess their exits and their entrances. Order 
is always maintained, and only when the proper cue has 
come can an event in thought occur. Dramatic irony, too, 
that great spirit perfectly understands; and we shall note 
carefully how parallel with the rise of mechanistic biology 
has grown the criticism of the scientific method. 


IV. 


Let us examine for a moment the changes that have 
taken place in religion. Tremendous works of research will 
be needed to detail their true history. Perhaps it can be 
said, however, that the emphasis has tended to shift from the 
Church to the individual. By this is simply meant that since 
the last century more interest has been taken in religious 
experience, the here and now of faith, and less in the historical 
and corporate aspect of it. 

It was not only that the Tractarian movement directed 
attention in theology towards the Church and away from the 
individual, but it also affected deeply the type of piety of the 
time, and that among the Nonconformists as well as in the 
Church of England. The earlier Evangelical revival had 
concentrated attention on the events of the inner life, and 
Charles Simeon’s teaching was not far removed from that of 
William Law. But an “ austere reticence,’ as Professor 
Clement Webb puts it, “‘ a distrust of sentiment, a delicate 
reverence in speaking or even thinking of holy things, were 
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pre-eminently characteristic of Tractarian piety. And with 
this went a revulsion from preoccupation with one’s own 
feelings, even one’s own experience, from what the philosophers 
call subjectivity to a reliance on what is regarded as objective, as 
independent of our moods and views and theories, upon 
historical facts, upon an authoritative ministry.” The 
italics are mine, and this is a most pregnant sentence. There 
was, though few might at first sight suppose it, a strange 
subterranean linkage between the Tractarian and the 
Victorian scientific worker, for both were permeated by a 
strong vein of outward-lookingness. In the light of this 
comparison, it does not surprise us that the only theologians 
in Oxford who were in favour of voting the money required 
for the building of the great New Museums, in 1857, were the 
Tractarians. And old-fashioned rather Evangelical divines, 
like J. W. Burgon, were unconsciously acting in accordance 
with the deepest currents of human nature when they 
preached against Puseyites and Huxleyites with equal 
vigour. For, each in their own way, the adherents of those 
two great leaders were looking outward to the world rather 
than inward to themselves, and the atmosphere of the other 
temperament was bound to be in diametrical opposition. 

I have not the requisite knowledge even to sketch briefly 
the theological movements which have taken place since that 
time. But it is likely that the Anglo-Catholics of the present 
day differ from the Tractarians as much in their acceptance 
of the terminology of conversion as in anything else. An 
Evangelical Catholicism has grown up, and it represents, 
perhaps, in another mirror the change which has been pre- 
viously described. More important, however, is the remark- 
able revival of interest in mysticism which has occurred in the 
last twenty-five years. To the controversialist of Tyndall’s 
time the word “ mysticism ” was an active irritant, synony- 
mous with ‘“‘obscurantism” or “occultism.”” We have 
learnt much better since then, and the process of our learning 
can be gauged by the steady increase in the number of books 
on that subject which have issued from the press. Religion, 
like science, has made a return to a more subjective stand- 
point, but to one that differs from its predecessor in that St 
Theresa and Julian of Norwich are studied now instead of 
John Bunyan. The psychologists have added their efforts to 
this tendency. The expression “ religious experience ”’ itself 
was practically introduced by the title of William James’ 
great book. 

This little assessment of the alterations in the climate of 
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the intellect since Victorian times is now completed. Not, 
indeed, complete. But there is ground for maintaining that 
the pre-eminent mark of the time has been a universal sub- 
jectivation of the two great fields of human experience, 
which were once so objective and so mutually incompatible. 


¥. 


We might now express the position by saying that science 
and religion have been brought together by being reduced 
to the same place. It seems likely that far from being, as 
the Victorians thought, two opposing, incompatible, and 
mutually destructive theories of the universe, they are two 
states of mind, two attitudes, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they may not co-exist in the same person at diffe- 
rent times. The two are, to use the familiar phrase, “in the 
same boat.”” Moreover, they complement and reinforce each 
other. As Aliotta says—‘‘ From science and philosophy to 
religion, from religion to science and philosophy, this is the 
eternal rhythm of the process of the spirit, which rises from 
life to thought and returns from thought to life in a progres- 
sive enrichment, a progressive attainment of ever higher levels 
of reality and truth. There is a flash of mystic intuition at 
the roots of all philosophy, there is a philosophic exigency at 
the basis of all religious rapture.” 

What has happened to science is that the concept of 
Revelation has been removed from it. For, in effect, Vic- 
torian science was definitely committed to the belief that by a 
sort of revelation we knew that the external world as shown 
to us by the scientific method was objectively real. We 
have already heard Haeckel on the subject. The Victorian 
exponent of science laughed at the religious man for believing 
that God’s will for men descended from refulgent clouds 
inscribed on tables of stone, but he was himself committed 
to an exactly similar belief. ‘*‘ Thus there are two books,” 
Sir Thomas Browne had said, ‘‘ from whence I collect my 
Divinity ; besides that written one of God, another of his 
servant Nature, that universal and publick Manuscript which 
lies expans’d unto the eyes of all.”” The Victorian scientist 
rejected the former, but only for a like faith in the literal 
inspiration of the latter. A philosophy based alone on the 
data of science might indeed be materialistic, but only very 
few would now attempt to build such a structure. A greater 
humility has come into being and religion and science start 
level upon a common basis. “‘ We must put on one side,” 
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says Professor Aliotta, “‘ the old intellectualistic conception 
of Reality as a Thing in Itself, and of Truth as the corre- 
spondence of our ideas with this existence in itself.” 

The subjectivity of the religious and scientific attitudes 
brings various considerations in its train. In the first place, 
it leads us to face the fact again that all men are not alike as 
two peas and cannot usefully be treated as though they were. 
The “ reasonable man ” complete with all instincts, faculties, 
and features in perfect balance is a non-existent legal fiction. 

It has been Professor C. G. Jung’s great achievement to 
recognise this in the sphere of psychology. In his Psycho- 
logical Types he has attempted to give preliminary rules for 
the individuation of minds. Now it would obviously be 
absurd to try to show that Jung’s types of extraversion and 
intraversion can be crudely applied to the individuation of 
minds from the point of view of the scientific and the religious 
habits of thought. To say that a distinctively scientific mind 
is extraverted and a religious one introverted would be 
absurd and likely to be as far from the truth as are all such 
crude correlations. But no one can fail to be impressed with 
the importance of such individual differences for all questions 
of thought, and it is at any rate impossible to maintain that 
the scientific and the religious attitudes stand outside the 
mental mechanisms which produce the types. 

The state of affairs to which we have come, therefore, 
involves various important corollaries. If science is in 
essence as subjective as is religion, there ought to be little real 
question of “ conflict” between them. Both are trying to 
express their thoughts in their own languages, tongues whose 
appalling inadequacy we are only now coming to recognise. 
Our tolerant state of mind must be based not upon an exact 
delimitation of boundary lines, but upon the realisation that 
we have to deal not with two contradictory theories of the 
universe, but with two states of mind, both legitimate, both 
inadequate, and both valuable to man. It may be in the 
future fewer thinkers will support extremist views and hold 
that one or other realm of human experience is the solitary 
gate into the garden of the Real. 

On this view there are no limits whatever as to what may 
be approached by the methods of science and of religion. 
Nothing is in its nature incapable of treatment by either 
genius. What we must be careful not to do is to expect 
from one what the other alone can give us. It is in this way 
that the classical watertight-compartment attitude contained 
its grain of truth. But whereas many minds, like Louis 
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Pasteur, arbitrarily divided up the universe into a part 
which the scientific method could tell us about, and another 
part which it was quite incompetent to deal with, we ought 
rather to think that methods are limited by their nature and 
not their scope. We are, after all, accustomed to forego the 
entertainment of smelling noises and listening to odours. 
Similarly, while we are inside the closed circle of the scientific 
method we rightly conceive of the universe as mechanistic, 
but when we are outside it, in other circles, we rightly adopt 
other views. 

The recognition of the importance of the individual leads, 
of course, to the conclusion that since no two of us are alike 
it is not much good expecting mystics to appreciate the 
universe of science, nor to hope for therapeutic effects when 
religious feeling is injected into the unwilling rationalist. 
People who are not musical are not, in polite circles, made to 
listen to music, yet no one, strangely enough, questions the 
right of the religious man and the rationalist to pray for each 
other’s conversion. Let each rather pursue his course in 
peace. Yet the last interpretation that the word “ peace ” 
should have would be a mutual ignorance and unconcern. 
Side hy side with the spirit of tolerance there ought to go a 
notion of goodwill towards other experiences, which, if we 
cannot share ourselves, we ought to listen to with respect. 


VI. 


It is obvious, of course, that no final problem is solved 
by the subjectivation of science and religion. For their 
relative positions as interpreters of reality to us remain 
matters of discussion, as do their affinities with philosophy 
and esthetic feeling. Any possible combination of opinions 
might be adopted. Science might be regarded as possessing 
an end of a purely practical nature ; so Nietzsche would have 
regarded it. With A. E. Taylor religious mysticism may be 
considered as capable of grasping the One, the Absolute ; 
or with F. H. Bradley, God may be thought of as the highest 
conceivable entity, but not the Absolute. Asthetic experi- 
ence may be considered the profoundest or the most super- 
ficial of experiences. Philosophical speculation may be con- 
sidered our only mode of dealing with the Real, and science 
a subsidiary matter concerned only with a part of the 
universe instead of the universe as a whole. Or the funda- 
mental dichotomy may be set between ratiocination and 
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intuition, and philosophy and science may be considered as 
representing the one with mystical and esthetic experience 
upon the other side. Higher or lower values may be placed 
upon all these conceptions. But one characteristic they all 
have, one thing about them is always the same, their depend- 
ence for their form as well as their existence upon the minds 
that think them and the spirits that feel them. None of them 
come in from outside us, shaped already, possessing immut- 
able self-evidence and superhuman authority ; the “ optick 
glasses ’’ through which we darkly see the universe, we cannot 
lay aside. Man has, to quote Henry More, “no pair of 
spectacles made of the crystalline heaven, or of the celum 
empyreum, to hang upon his nose for him to look through.” 
He must never forget that he is wearing glasses of an inferior 
quality. 

Perhaps we shall find that neither philosophy, science, 
nor religion in themselves are directly in contact with what 
is real, but only through those moments of insight, of mystical 
experience, closely allied to the appreciation of the beautiful 
which all three of them give us. When, like Mozart, we see 
in an instant of time, all the sonata of our universe circling 
round the point from which we started—a profound theory in 
science, a meditation in religion—then we may say that we 
are, though in the midst of time, in our eternal home. 

With the Victorians, then, we may admit that science is 
in essence definitely ‘* materialistic,’’ but unlike them we may 
realise that science has no more claim to supreme authority 
than any other department of the activities of the human 
spirit. The Victorian man of science despised the ‘* morasses 
of metaphysic,” the “superstitions of religion” and the 
** quicksands of poetry.”” He drew attention to the imposing 
universe of “iron” laws in which he himself believed. 
But we have come to see that the being responsible for 
these metallic ordinances is neither the Creator nor blind 
necessity, but simply ourselves. There is, after all, no Man 
Friday, the “‘ footstep on the sands of time turns out to be 
our own.” The universe of science is a construction of our 
own imaginations ; it is deterministic, but we unconsciously 
reject what would make it otherwise. It is orderly, but we 
select, out of the infinite number of facts, facts to set in 
order. It is rational but so are we, and we make it so. 

And in order to correct the aberrations of vision which we 
must of necessity suffer when we employ the method of 
science, we ought to philosophise, appreciate beauty, and 
tread every path of sentience that man has ever worthily 
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walked upon. A narrow specialism it was that brought 
about the lack of understanding between scientific and 
religious people. In the later times of the Renaissance men 
knew better, Humanists flowered on every hedge. Of one of 
them, Pico della Mirandola, it was said that he “ believed 
that nothing which has ever interested living men and 
women can wholly lose its vitality—no language they have 
spoken, no oracle beside which they have hushed their 
voices, no dream which has ever been entertained by human 
minds, nothing about which they have ever expended time 
or zeal.” 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 
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BACK TO ARCADY. 
Tue Hon. R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 


AT one time I thought to give this paper the following 
title, “‘ Back to the Land’”’; but now I am persuaded that 
the one I have chosen for it is the better of the two. 
Politicians, Economists, and Publicists have long been 
preaching up a policy at once backward and landward ; 
but since I do not here intend that movement I am desirous 
that no one should confound it with the one I do intend. 
The agitation and policy which have for title, as for object, 
“* Back to the Land ”’ I have every respect for; and heartily 
could I wish for it as large a vogue, and as great a following, 
as its co-relative of Arcady appears to enjoy at the present 
time; for it is surely just as important in the common 
interests, if not infinitely more so, that our denuded lands 
should be planted with knowing agriculturists as it is that 
the gardens and pleasances of Britain should teem with 
amateur horticulturists, or the woods and fields with 
sportsmen in fine raiment. 

No one respectable on the score of social situation, talent, 
and learning that I am aware of has yet compounded a 
history, or other formal treatise, on the topic of the influence 
of fashion on the economic life of particular communities, 
or society in general. I am aware that there have passed 
in many learned quarters casual references to this important 
matter, but, so far, the thread of it has not been gathered 
up nor the history of it deduced, and handed down to us, 
according as the worth of it requires, and the common 
interest demands. I could say much on this head were time 
and space thereto indulged me; but for the present I content 
myself to observe that perhaps, when the commonalty of 
the urban populations come to realise how popular with 
their social superiors of the towns is the landward movement, 
they, too, will band themselves together like starlings in 
winter-time and take flight for Arcady. 
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Of course this cult of Arcady of which I here propose 
to treat in some sort is no new one, nor are its present-day 
votaries without forerunners in abundance in discipleship. 
The cult of Arcady took its rise from the Italian Renaissance, 
and the men and women who then gave themselves up to 
it were not urlike those who similarly disport, transport, 
and transform themselves nowadays. At all events, the first 
were, as the second are, persons of substance and leisure in 
the world we live in; and what of difference there is to be 
observed between the two classes or orders of votaries, the 
one ancient and the other modern, arises from circumstances 
and the difference there is in respect of the motives by 
which one was swayed and the other is led. To touch briefly 
upon this latter point were perhaps expedient before I pro- 
ceed to give a detail of the modern Arcady, and the whimsical 
folk who inhabit it. 

The great poet of the former movement was Tasso, and 
his Aminta is the mirror wherein the reflections of the moving 
spirits of it are to be sought and seen. Of these moving 
spirits the principal is the god of love; but the shepherds and 
shepherdesses, hunters and other bucolic dramatis persone 
into whose rustic affairs the god intrudes for our diversion— 
these also, though now reduced to human shapes, were held 
to be of divine origin. Thus it is through the gauze of an 
extreme artificiality that the poet invites us to gaze upon 
the beauties of his transformation scenes in Arcady. Nor is 
the concept of Arcady itself less artificial than the devices 
employed to invest it with a verisimilitude which is nowhere 
apparent throughout it, and which it would be impossible 
to produce under the circumstances in which the theatre 
I refer to was formed and staged. The Arcady of the 
Renaissance was an idealised representation of an original 
which bore about as much resemblance to that which pur- 
ported to be a copy of it as the lumps in the London Zoo 
do to real mountains. It was a figment of the poetic 
imagination, and of a piece with its rococo beginnings were 
the groves that sheltered its nymphs ; the fountains in which 
they were accustomed to bathe and to behold their naked 
charms ; the swards upon which they danced in the light of 
the moon ; the satyrs who troubled the innocent loves of its 
inhabitants; the game that lurked in the thickets and 
provided the Arcadians with theatrical venary ; and, lastly, 
the statuary with which these sylvan scenes and retreats 
was plentifully adorned. 

But if the Italian conception of Arcady was artificial, 
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the circumstances under which the pastoral theatre came 
to be formed, and was customarily staged, as the audiences 
that flocked to witness it, were not less so. With regard to 
the first, an uncritical and too zealous devotion to classicism 
distinguished the later phases of the Renaissance movement, 
which could not but languish under the many absurdities, 
solecisms, and extravagances to which zeal so headlong, 
and admiration so uncritical, were bound to give rise, and 
did indeed give rise in course of time. With regard to the 
second, the composition of the ducal courts which provided 
the stage whereon the works of Tasso and other con- 
temporary writers of pastoral drama in Italy were performed, 
was such as to exalt—and to encourage others to exalt—the 
fictions of life at the expense of the verities of it, as well as 
to foster the growth of the wildest notions touching the civil 
and religious institutions of ancient Rome and Greece. The 
courtiers of both sexes to whom representations of the banks 
of the Po and Arno appeared as sufficient pictures of the 
real Arcadia might be sincere in their admiration of pastoral 
scenes and the pastoral life; but that they had any practical 
experience of one or the other, and therefore were in a 
situation to pass respectable opinions about both, is im- 
probable. Generally speaking, they were drawn to patronise 
the pastoral theatre of the time because there was a vogue 
for it. They followed that vogue as courts are apt to do 
when the natural heads of them, who are kings and princes, 
set a particular fashion—that is to say, they embraced the 
pastoral drama not very understandingly probably, and 
certainly in circumstances of extreme artificiality. 

It has been observed on more occasions perhaps than it 
ought to be remarked that what is commonly styled “ the 
feeling for Nature” is a sentiment of comparatively recent 
growth among us; but for my part I venture to think that 
here is some confusion of thought, conjoined with a certain 
measure of ignorance, touching the history of the “feeling” 
in question. I was reading the other day in Defoe, and came 
across this passage of his, which by the way might be easily 
matched out of the writings of other well-known authors 
belonging to his time, and to times, too, a little previous to 
his, and a little after them also. “ ’Tis of no advantage”’ (he 
says) ‘‘to the character of a country to describe it in all its 
frightful appearances.”’ This singular obtuseness and insensi- 
bility to the beauties and attractions of Nature in her wilder 
forms and appearances, as to those moods of hers wherein 
she is fond to show us how wayward as how awful she can be, 
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strikes us nowadays as odd, and would have struck our 
remoter ancestors in that light also, unless I am much mis- 
taken. And surely he would be so who should set out to 
prove that this “ feeling for Nature” I speak of arose not 
among us until there arose those who wrote, whether prose 
or poetry, in a vein of professed romanticism. The ancients 
of most civilised countries and peoples, and some indeed of 
those less civilised, were used to distinguish their poetry by 
a very great love and understanding of Nature, which they 
showed not only in respect of her tamer scenes, and milder 
moods and aspects, but as regards her “ frightful appear- 
ances.” It would be easy to prove, did space and time per- 
mit, that the poets and other writers of antiquity were moved 
by just such a love of Nature as the best of the moderns 
possess; but since to embark upon a proof of that kind 
would lead us far afield, and no less far astray, too, from the 
present topic, it must suffice to conclude this head by some 
few general observations touching the antecedents of the 
pastoral drama of Renaissance Italy. 

I have already remarked that the true forerunner of the 
modern craze for country scenes and country pursuits was 
the Renaissance movement towards the formation of a 
definite theatre of the pastoral life; but the literary roots of 
those two vogues or crazes descend much deeper in the soil 
of history than the epoch of the first of them. They are to 
be found in a deal of ancient Greek and Latin poetry, and 
here and there, too, in prose writings as carly as the poetry 
I speak of—in fables and romances, as well as in literature 
of a more serious nature. Thus we have Hesiod and Virgil, 
Theocritus and Longos, which latter is the name by which 
the author of the earliest example of the pastoral romance 
that has come down to us—Daphne and Chloe—is known to 
us. All those four “ specialised ” as we should say of them 
nowadays in bucolic poetry ; and all four left behind them 
imitators who sufficed to carry on the thread of the literature 
I speak of, from the earliest times down through the middling 
ages of the classic world, and so on till we come to the Middle 
Ages proper, and to the revival of learning that took place 
soon after the close of the eleventh century of our era. Of 
the order of literature I glance at are the eclogues of Petrarch, 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Albertino Mussato, in which there is 
mixed matter of history with other that is more purely 
pastoral by nature; and so, gradually, we come down to 
the Renaissance period proper—to the works of Tasso, 
Baptista Mantuan, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and a host of others 
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who must be nameless here, not because they want merit in 
their respective degrees and ways, but because I want space 
and time in order to give a detail of them. 

Thus, not only is what is styled “the feeling for Nature” 
in man a sentiment of extraordinary antiquity, but it has 
also drawn to itself in the course of its progress down through 
the ages a very extensive, and highly interesting, literature. 
Moreover, this sentiment is as much alive nowadays as it was 
at any previous period of its existence—as it was at the 
Renaissance, or at that much later period when the writings 
of the romantics caused it to be born again, and to flourish 
abundantly among us. But here it is proper to make that 
division between the two sorts or orders—to employ a Machia- 
velian expression—of the pastoral vogue or cultus which ought 
to be made, in order to a proper understanding of the whole 
movement whose spring, as whose objective, is Arcady. 
Anciently man, in general, regarded country scenes, characters, 
and pursuits with the eye of Nature as it were, and sang their 
praises and detailed their delights, when he was moved to do 
so, in a manner sincere and free of affectation ; but when the 
“ feeling for Nature’ came to fall upon evil days, and was 
sophisticated as it were, society’s attitude towards the objects 
I speak of changed, and the poet sang and the courtier spoke 
of the country and its pursuits for all the world like a towns- 
man, and like one whose knowledge, as whose experience, 
of rustic scenes, characters, and usages is drawn from the 
stage or from books little less theatrical than the stage. That 
happened, as we have already seen, at the period of the 
Italian Renaissance ; and the same is happening to-day, no 
matter how much changed since then the spirit and forms 
and types of the vogue I intend may be. 

The first revolts against the formalism and general 
artificiality that characterised the Italian concepts touch- 
ing Arcady occurred about the middling years of the 
eighteenth century. Scribes and critics then arose who 
denounced the formalism I speak of, and who pleaded with 
many a brave word and pregnant illustration that the path 
of the return to Nature which they advocated lay, not 
through the stage and the voluminous literature uttered in 
name of the Arcady of the Renaissance, but through that of 
a just understanding of the realities and circumstances of 
country life, which, they affirmed very sensibly, no man 
might hope to experience save he were willing to settle in 
Arcady, and to behave therein in all ways according as the 
true Arcadian does. Prominent among these town-bred 
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realists in silks and periwigs was Horace Walpole, who de- 
clared John Milton his pastoral oracle, and extolled that 


eo 


oet’s “‘ prophetic eye of taste’ as the finest that had ever 
rolled in the head of a man of true feeling for Nature. 

These, and other criticisms of a like nature, and of similar 
import, which passed in those days are interesting in these, 
not so much on account of what those criticisms failed to 
effect as on that of what they actually brought about. They 
are interesting, that is to say, as matter or criteria of com- 
parison between what was then believed about Arcady and 
what is now imagined on that head ; and though the methods 
of the approach to the pastoral life may have changed some- 
what since Walpole’s day, yet the spirit that dictated those 
approaches, as that of the fashionable “ flittings ” from town 
to country to which the “feeling for Nature” then gave rise, 
remains the same, or so nearly the same as to be little dis- 
tinguished from one another. Then, as now, the rule was to 
screen off, by elaborate “‘ planting out,” that which, accord- 
ing to the vogueish .gaze, was unsightly or deformed in 
Nature: little wonder, therefore, that the face of the new 
Arcady soon became as much camouflaged and artificialised 
as ever the old province of that name had been. 

It is acknowledged on all sides by those best qualified 
to judge—and, indeed, the wisdom of the warning is self- 
evident—that the economic effects of a general adoption of 
the policy of “‘ Back to the Land ” would not be good unless 
they who returned to it were used to farming, and generally 
familiar with the conditions under which that industry is 
carried on nowadays. ‘To persuade a horde of folk who have 
no experience of life on the land to squat on it would be 
unsound policy economically, as well as the height of cruelty 
and absurdity. 

The economic consequences of the corresponding move- 
ment—that of the rich and the town-bred countrywards— 
may be negligible in an economic point of view, since they 
touch no pockets save those of persons who are presumably 
well able to support the expense of the course to which 
fashion obliges them, or which they take to please them- 
selves; but the others are no less ridiculous than the 
effects of settling people on the land who have had no 
experience of life on it would be. The Daphnes and Chloes 
of to-day who buy or rent through some Mayfair agency 
an ancient oak-beamed cottage in the bosom of the country 
(but rarely, if ever, one so much embosomed as to be remote 
from easy access to it from town by rail or motor) bear 
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as little resemblance to the natives of Arcadia proper, and 
conform as little to the true spirit of the pastoral life, as did 
the Daphnes and Chloes who figured so extensively, and so 
absurdly, in the bucolic poetry of the Italian Renaissance, 
and in the theatre, no less artificial than the poetry, to which 
the latter gave rise. 

The first of modern philosophers, if we except Kant 
(who thought esthetics a science), to endeavour to assign 
a definite place to beauty in philosophy was Benedetto Croce, 
who judged it a movement in the development of the mind 
or spirit; and if we couid believe that the fashionable folk 
of to-day who, for their diversion, rent cottages in the 
country, and devote their week-ends to country pursuits and 
rustic conversation, were really inspired by love of Nature, 
and by that “ feeling ’’ for it which is a yearning towards the 
simplicities and amenities of its choicest expressions, in that 
event to praise the vogue I speak of, rather than to laugh at 
it, would be the first, and last, impulse of any conscionable 
critic. If proof to the effect I here intend were forthcoming 
in respectable measure, it would conspire to show that most, 
if not all, of those who as it were put the smock over their 
town clothes, and handle spades and pitchforks on occasions, 
in room of the more familiar parasol or umbrella, are honest 
in what they do, and do that which they intend for some- 
thing more than the pretence which their conduct of those 
implements is apt to suggest to the mind of the rustic 
observer. But proof to the effect I speak of is not forth- 
coming, at all events in a measure considerable enough to 
disarm criticism of the causes which are responsible for the 
want of it. In some few cases, doubtless, the rich townsman 
who abandons Piccadilly, and sets up for a countryman, is 
honest enough. Such as I here intend are not the silly slaves 
of a vogue, but the intelligent instruments of a natural 
impulse. Within recent years many landed estates have 
been acquired by this sort of men, and, speaking generally, 
it may be affirmed of them with every confidence, and with 
perfect truth, that they have been a credit and a blessing to 
those countrysides which have been so fortunate as to receive 
them ; but, for the most part, these migrants of sense and 
taste and wealth from the cities to the country are of the 
rarer sort. The generality of their race is influenced by other 
sentiments, and by different motives, and they have in view 
ends and objects that the others know not. They wish to 
play at living in the country; but always are they careful 
so to order the game that they may escape from it at the 
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first appearances of bad weather, or at the coming of any 
of those little rubs which the true countryman knows to be 
unavoidable, and which he accepts with phlegm, if not as a 
philosopher might do. These crosses, however, our occasional 
visitors from the towns think “ boring,” and so much so as to 
be unsupportable. 

Bucolic poetry and the pastoral theatre have decayed 
alike, but in their room there has arisen, and there flourishes, 
a vast literature of kindred origin and somewhat similar 
import. Some of it is contained in books, but most of it 
appears in weekly and monthly publications, which the 
modern vogue for the country and country life has called 
into existence. A study of these numerous prints is apt 
to make on the mind of the modern countryman much 
the same impression as doubtless a study of the pastoral 
writings of Tasso and others was apt to make on the mind 
of the countryman of those days; and that impression is 
one of unreality and extreme artificiality as regards the spirit 
and matter of the literature I intend. Doubtless, as Cesar’s 
wife was not entirely devoid of virtue, so neither are these 
publications utterly destitute of merit; and we are to re- 
member, too, that even the productions of the professedly 
pastoral theatre might be proved to have carried some sort 
of dim resemblance to rustic life. To those, however, who 
have been bred and brought up in the country, and early 
used to life on the land, the hectic literature I speak of must 
seem, on a general view of it, vain and trifling indeed, as well 
as grossly misleading so far as its main objects are concerned. 
It is possible, of course (and appearances strongly favour the 
presumption), that the same town-bred hands which guide 
the Watteau plough, and milk the week-end cow, are em- 
ployed to compound the counsel, and to make the pretty 
pictures, in which the literature of modern Arcady abounds. 
In any event, true it is that scarce could one or the other 
be more false to fact and circumstance than they are: nor 
could writers and readers be more at sea on, and about, the 
land than they are. It was a principal maxim of Aristotle 
that the undeveloped is to be explained in the light of the 
developed. Doubtless that may occur, and as much may be 
achieved, sometimes ; but hardly may the countryman who 
thinks to explain to himself modern Arcady, and the craze 
there is for it, through the channel of the light which his 
experience of the land and of life on it have gained for him, 
understand either one or the other. 

Nowadays much is accustomed to be forgiven to persons 
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and things that hold forth promise of health, combined with 
amusement, to youth and wealth and beauty; and on the 
’ principle that Daphne and Chloe are better employed in paint- 
mal | ing Arcadia all the colours of the rainbow than the town a 
sto _ uniform red, even the vagaries I intend might, perchance, be 

' forgiven the authors of them. Breaking butterflies on wheels 
is poor fun considered as pastime; moreover, it is one which 
is apt to be as barren of good results as it is unkind in intent, 
and cruel in effect. It might seem, therefore, but charity and 
commonsense to dismiss the modern Arcadians with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and with a smile of mingled amusement and 
contempt; and doubtless in the case of most of us who are 
country born and bred the temptation to deal thus leniently 
with these lunatics will be strong. It is strong, I know, in 
my own case; and I were ready here to prove it so, in 
suitable and unmistakable fashion, were it not that there is 
a deal more in the craze I speak of than is apt to meet the 
eye at a first view of it. There is a deal more in it than first 

| appears, and a deal, too, that is mischievous in this sense, 
ese | that it is of a piece with the common attitude towards the 
landed interest, and towards country life and country folk in 



















































re- | 
dly |) general, which the towns take up. Rustic Rome may be 
ort | burning (as it undoubtedly is); but apparently the Daphnes 
tho |} and Chloes whom whim or fashion has taken to its walls are 
rly {| quite content to fiddle whilst the spreading flames of ruin 
ust | devour it. With rare exceptions the fashionable squatters 
ell | among us from the towns have neither experience nor under- 
ed. | standing, nor yet any true love, of the country and country 
he | ways, folk, concerns, usages, and pursuits; and in that sense, 
ide | Irepeat, they are of a piece with the rest of the industrial 
m- inhabitants of these isles, whose ignorance of the industry 
ty which sustains and clothes them is seemingly as immovable 
Js. | as for sure their indifference to it is immense. In fine, the 
er | general notions of these, as of the others, touching life on 
or | the land, and the psychological content of those who live it, 
he | and by it, are false and fantastic in the extreme. 
tle The particular craze or movement I speak of shares, there- 
he fore, in the general censure which it is proper to pass on 
be | industrial Britain in respect of its attitude to the land, the 
ho | men and women who live on it, and the industries to which 
ze the presence of those people there gives rise. It is one of 
‘is several symptoms of a disease which threatens death to the 
n, first and oldest industry of these islands—that of agriculture— 
) and as neither one nor the other is a fit object of jesting, so 
no matter how strong may be the temptation to smile at our 
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modern Arcadians, and to make light of their postures and [ 


antics on the land, that temptation should be resisted. True 


beauty and utility, says Quintillian somewhere, are insepar- | 


able. If we could believe that our Mayfair visitors in rustic 
garb are moved to come among us by the “ feeling for 
Nature,” thai: is to say a love of beauty, in that event the 
inutility of the vogue of which they are at once the slaves 
and the bubbles might be forgiven both them and it, not- 
withstanding that both spring from the towns, which, walled 
about with lofty indifference, dwell in a state of the pro- 
foundest ignorance touching the country, and the needs, 
interests, and usages of those who inhabit there. To neither, 
however, is it possible, consistently with justice and the 
common interest, to forgive so much. The Arcadians of 
to-day are in a true line of succession from the artificial 
pastoral nomads who eventually killed with ridicule the 
stage created by Tasso and his confréres of the Renaissance ; 
and the Arcady of modern times is equally of a piece with the 
paint and paste-board absurdity that did duty for the real 
country during the short-lived ascendency of the Italian 


pastoral stage. 
R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 


Lonpon. 
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A WORKER’S STUDY OF CERTAIN 
TENDENCIES IN MODERN INDUSTRY. 


W. H. WARBURTON. 


CoNSIDERING the amount of attention that has been given to 
the problems of labour it may be thought that the real 
grievances of the worker against the modern industrial 
system are known, even if some disagreement exists con- 
cerning the remedies for them. That these grievances are 
seldom undisguisedly brought forward is the opinion of the 
writer and, while being fearful of differing.from those that 
speak with authority, he yet hopes that he may be one of the 
babes out of whose mouths come wisdom. 

The great barrier to an understanding of the industrial 
worker is the inarticulateness of the worker himself. 
Whether, with the growth of Adult Education, this barrier 
will exist in the future it is perhaps a little too early to say. 
The thinkers who seriously tackle the problems of the worker 
in industry belong mainly to the middle classes, and though 
the results of their investigations are a testimony to the value 
of work done by well-trained minds they yet lack the com- 
pleteness that is only possible by actual experience, such as 
a worker has, of the facts observed. 

It may be objected that many writers upon industrial 
questions have lived amongst workers and have, as far as 
possible, made themselves of them, but there is a difference 
between an unambitious worker and his observer. An 
observer of industry, or even an able workman with self- 
confidence and ambition enough to know that he will eventu- 
ally rise out of the ranks, has not the proper mind to grasp the 
grievances of the worker. An analogy will perhaps make 
this clearer. The man who knows, or hopes that he is but 
temporarily in industry can be compared to the believing 
Christian; to both the present is but part of the whole. 
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Present grievances are disagreeable incidents in a voyage. 
The unambitious workers—and their numbers are as the 
sands of the sea—view industry as the rationalist views life. 
Their present conditions are not a voyage, it is all they have 
to look forward to. It may appear that I stress this point 
overmuch, bu* it is really important, for the readiness to 
confuse the views of the observer with those of the observed 
(and even workpeople, either out of laziness or of awe of 
intellectual authority, are sinners in this respect) wants 
combating. ‘The spectator may see most of the game, but a 
complete account of the playing must take into consideration 
the minds of the players. 

If the foregoing is remembered it will be the easier seen 
that some of the changes in industry brought about by the 
growth of the use of machinery and greater efficiency in 
management, though seemingly trivial to the observing 
student, may with good reason be thought very irksome by 
the worker. 

During the nineteenth century production by hand was to 
an enormous extent superseded by production by machinery. 
This process has been continued and accelerated during the 
twentieth century, until to-day semi-skilled machine atten- 
dants make up a large proportion of the industrial population. 
In two ways the workers have been adversely affected by this 
change. Firstly, a greater specialisation in production has 
changed the workman from a craftsman to a process worker, 
and, secondly, it has introduced a new discipline that is 
seemingly indispensable if machinery is to be run efficiently. 
These two effects are placed in order of convenience and not 
importance, for the latter, although most ignored, deserves 
more serious consideration than the first. In reference to 
the specialisation of production, it may be here explained 
that by process work is meant the working continuously 
at one narrow process in the production of any commodity, 
such, for instance, as the punching of laceholes in a shoe 
or the minding of a machine that sticks a particular sized 
label on a particular sized can. This work is so patently 
monotonous that even apologists for the system have 
not tried to prove that it is interesting, but they have 
tried to prove that it is not harmful, putting forward the 
argument that on process work the necessary physical move- 
ments are repeated unchangingly so often that they become 
mechanical and the mind of the worker is thus left free to 
roam at will. The contention that, as compared with the 
craftsman, a worker doing repetition work under a machine 
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i has a mind that is left free, cannot honestly be made by any- 


one who has had that form of occupation. Actually, the 
opposite is the case. The mason, the carpenter, the potter, 


\ the bricklayer or the sculptor can talk, sing, dream or argue at 


his work, but the machine minder cannot. The skilled 
craftsman “ thinks through his fingers,’ but no man can 
think through iron wheels or steel rolls that run indepen- 
dently of him. Thinking or talking reacts subtly on the body 
movements. When the carpenter in his dreaming discovers 
a pocket of gold his saw will go a little more slowly perhaps, 
but no harm will be done. Let the man on the labelling 
machine dream the same foolish dream and he will miss a few 
labelled cans, jamming his machine. When the bricklayer 
lets his mind dwell upon the iniquities of the Government he 
sets his bricks with vicious jabs, but if the man punching 
laceholes were to let his mind drift upon questions of govern- 
ment he would probably get a few holes neatly drilled through 
his knuckles. 

It is sometimes said that the fact of not being able to do 
any deep thinking whilst on repetition work is really an 
advantage to the worker, for the worker has at his service 
during his leisure hours a brain that is rested and fresh and 
consequently fit to grapple with intellectual problems. This 
idea was put forward a short time ago by Mr W. A. Appleton 
at the Industrial Welfare Conference, at Oxford. The press 
reported him as saying: “ It had often been said that repeti- 
tion work was soul-destroying, but the soul of the repetition 
worker ought to be able to find sufficient opportunity for 
development outside the factory. : It would be kinder and 
infinitely wiser to demonstrate to such a worker that he had 
much greater opportunities for soul culture than had a brain 
worker whose mental capacities were strained to the utmost 
during the whole working day.” 

Surely it is a fallacy to say that the brain of the repetition 
worker is left fit to take up intellectual work during leisure 
hours. His body may not be tired—though it must be noted 
that “light ” repetition work is not usually given to men, 
but to women and boys—but his whole being is certainly 
bored and his brain inert. It is the constant all-day and every- 
day use of the brain that sharpens its powers and keeps it 
fit even in old age. Sentimental comparisons are sometimes 
drawn between the artist craftsman of long ago taking a real 
joy in his work and the modern factory worker dully mind- 
ing a “ soulless machine.” Such comparisons are false and 
harmful and never fail to side-track the real questions at 
Vou, XXIV.—No. 8. 18 
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issue. It is not at all certain that the old craftsman was 
aware that he had any particular joy in his work, but it is 


certain that he was aware that he had many real grievances. | 
But to set down the grievances of the old craftsman by the | 


side of the grievances of the modern factory worker, as if 
human welfare were a matter of mathematics, is to evade the 
problem. Ancient wrongs do not make modern ones any 
less, neither does pretending that there were no grievances 
yesterday make those of to-day greater. 

To take now the second of the effects of modern industry 
upon the worker, the new discipline. The simple and obvious 
fact of machine production is that attendants must be there 
all the time machinery is running. At first sight there does 
not appear to be any particular grounds for complaint in 
insisting that men should start and stop work punctually to 
a machine. Punctuality is a virtue, and by insisting upon 
punctuality in the worker it may be claimed that a righteous 
thing is being done, but it must be here pointed out that the 
worker is human, and no human being takes kindly to having 
his life regulated to the extent that he must work at the same 
speed during the same number of hours and minutes each day 
from forty-eight to fifty weeks of the year. 

Mr Chesterton, speaking of the Brontés and the Bronté 
country, makes the statement that Yorkshire in the early 
nineteenth century was a land of freebooters turned suddenly 
into miners. It is an exaggerated way of putting a real truth 
and can be applied to the whole of England. Throughout all 
England during the nineteenth century human beings were 
having their natural desires and inclinations knocked out of 
them and were being turned into flesh and blood machines.} 

This disciplinary process has been carried still further 
during the twentieth century, and, without entering into the 
details of scientific management with its rest pauses, singing 
times and fatigue studies, it may be mentioned that times of 
starting and finishing work are fixed with an utter disregard 
of the workmen’s social, domestic and intellectual interests. 
Some, recognising that night shifts are physically harmful to 


1 This change in some cases did not come easily. On April 27, 1875, 
Mr Baker, giving evidence before the Factories and Workshops Acts Com- 
mission, said; ‘* As I have said before, you may draw on the map from the 
Potteries across the country to Birmingham, through the Black Country and 
to Wolverhampton, and between that and Lancashire and the Potteries 
and Chester, there they will never go to work sooner than eight o’clock in the 
morning if they can help it.” Chairman: “‘ Among some of the small 
industries the custom of the trade is to work very long hours and few days ? ” 
Mr Baker: “ Yes... .” 
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the worker, propose that long afternoon shifts shall, wherever 
possible, be substituted for them. That is, instead of a day 
shift and a night shift, both shifts shall be between the hours 
of 5 a.m. and 11 p.m., thus ensuring a night’s rest to both 
sets of work-people. Apparently it does not appear to them 
that their suggestion, that for the convenience of production, a 
section of workers shall be condemned to banishment from 
the theatre, the class-room and the society of people living 
normal lives, is rather insolent. We have now reached the 
time when the idea of a workman going on the “ spree ”’ for 
two or three weeks is outrageous, although considerably less 
than a century ago it would have caused little comment. 
Now we can all truthfully sing with G. K. Chesterton that 


‘“ The men that live in Liverpool, their hearts are in their boots, 
They go to hell like lambs, they do, because the hooter hoots, 
And men may not be smoking, and only chimneys may, 

And men may not be dancing, but the wheels can dance all day.” 


In putting forward the plea that an uncanny regularity 
of employment constitutes a real hardship, it must not be 
thought that work itself is being objected to, though it is 
frankly admitted that objections to punctuality can be made 
to look very absurd. Why, it could be asked, should the 
machine minder in the factory take it as a grievance that he 
must be at work regularly at the same time every morning 
when an engine driver takes it as a matter of course that his 
train should go out at the scheduled time ? The question is 
a natural one although the two cases are not quite analogous, 
for the prompt running of trains is not altogether dependent 
upon the prompt arrival of the detailed drivers. Presumably, 
if a driver is late a reserve man takes the engine. In any case, 
the question, although to be expected, is not quite to the 
point, for if it were proved that rigid discipline in management 
is essential it would not prove that it is not irksome. It 
would merely show that it is unavoidable. 

It may be contended that uninteresting jobs under a 
rigid discipline cannot be so bad, for workers appear to get 
used to them, and in many cases seem to like them. That 
is true, but it is also true that workers get used to living in 
slums. It is also true that some masters grow so used to the 
servile behaviour of servants that are fearful of losing their 
situations that they think of themselves as being “ born to 
command.” This most damnable faculty of human beings 
to adapt themselves to any sort of circumstance helps them 
to survive, but it hinders real progress. 
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There remains the uncomfortable fact that many workers 
do of their own free will leave interesting occupations to 
become cogs in a machine. The farmer in Olive Schreiner’s 
The Story of an African Farm, after a short time working as 
an unskilled labourer in the city, was horrified to find that 
his soul was being killed, and abandoned his job to go back 
to farming. Not many men do as he did, however; most 
seem content to remain cogs. The story of the exodus from 
the countryside to the towns is a story of men leaving 
interesting jobs to become parts in a machine that counts 
fractions of minutes as factors. 

It is, on the other hand, also true that many men have 
striven hard not to become process workers. The agitation 
of the hand-loom weavers during the thirties and early forties 
of the last century against the new Poor Law was largely 
because they realised that that Act, by depriving them of out- 
door relief, was driving them to the hated factory. 

It must, however, be admitted that although the option for 
most men no longer exists, and they must willy-nilly become 
process workers, many for whom there is an alternative will- 
ingly submit themselves to the monotony and discipline of 
scientifically run industry. The riddle is fairly simple and 
illustrates how widely accepted is the Nihilist belief that 
“a pair of shoes are worth more than high talk about Shake- 
speare.” Efficiently run industry can pay high wages. 
Farm work is interesting and varied, but watching steel rolls 
pays better. Building a house is real creative skill in action, 
but Ford, for “ endlessly dipping, one by one, small chains 
into oil,” offers twice the wages. A measure in money has 
been found for a man’s valuation of his individuality. The 
evidence appears to show that in the cases where process work 
is optional (for most men it is compulsory) many, perhaps 
the greater number, accept it for the sake of higher wages 
and remain in it despite the fact that it chafes them. This 
outlook is not very bright, for it suggests that ultimately 
placidness will be attained in industry not by the removal 
of the grievances which have been mentioned here, but by the 
workers allowing that in themselves to die which protects 
them against the mishandling of their individuality. One 
has only to read the manuals upon scientific management and 
to go carefully through industrial welfare schemes to realise 
how efficiently this can be done. By careful training along 
the lines of what is already being done in well-managed indus- 
trial concerns, and taking advantage of the wonderful, easy 
adaptability of the human being, the worker can be so trained 
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as readily and unquestionably to accept having his occupa- 
tion, his hours of work, his rate of pay and his pastimes fixed 
for him. It is most probable that in time the worker will 
forget that he should be as other men are and will naturally 
think of himself as a living machine. Anyone taking the 
trouble to observe the workings of many large industrial 
concerns will see this process already taking place. They 
will see a class of workers coming into being, happy to have 
their work, their leisure and their beliefs regulated for them. 
Already men are being made “to fit the jobs” and not, 
despite what experts upon management say, jobs found to 
“fit the men”; which is about as topsy as a man reducing 
his weight so that he may fit his waistcoat. 

The only person who can, and should, check these ten- 
dencies that lead to the dehumanisation of the worker in 
industry is the worker himself. No one else can do it for 
him, for no one else can thoroughly appreciate the seriousness 
of their nature Consumers perhaps could help by doing for 
humanity what they sometimes cheerfully do for Nationalism, 
boycotting certain manufactured goods, but it is very unlikely 
that they will ever take up this attitude, and it is fortunate 
for the worker that this is so, for his salvation lies in finding 
his own way out and not lazily accepting what others will do 
for him. 

Although the views held by George Bernard Shaw’s tramp, 
who, it will be remembered, refused to work in an environ- 
ment that did not lend itself to imaginative decoration, are 
not desirable and are impossible of application, except for 
odd individuals who are prepared to pay the price for them, 
it would yet be a good thing if the worker fought the idea 
that efficiency in industry is more important than his indi- 
viduality. With education and, let us hope, its corollary, 
mental alertness, he will probably do this. At any rate, no 
great hope can be placed in anything else. At present the 
worker feels that his soul is being mishandled by industry, 
but because of lack of knowledge and mental inertia he 
accepts almost unquestioningly remedies that are thought out 
for him by thinkers from other classes. At the moment it 
is fashionable to speak of workers’ control or some form of 
Guild Socialism as a remedy for the evils of industry ; but 
surely it betrays laziness of thought on the part of the worker 
to assume that machines would be more interesting, vary 
their speed, start at different times, etc., if they were owned 
by a trade union instead of a private firm. Workers’ control 
has much to commend it, and it is possible that for the sake 
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of convenience it may be found necessary to adopt it ; but if | — 


the workers still remain only partly educated and lazy of mind 
then the fundamental problems of industry will remain 
untouched. 

If industrial efficiency is not to be an enslaving force then 
it rests with :he men and women who work in industry to 
prevent it. To do this they certainly need more education, 
so that their protests shall no longer be made dumbly but be 
articulate and constructive. An educated people would find 
means whereby a man’s individuality need not be sacrificed 


to machine efficiency. 
W. H. WARBURTON. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE HOLY 
SPIRIT P 


Proressor GEORGE JACKSON, D.D. 


In a former article in this Journal—July 1922—under the 
above title, an attempt was made to find a way out for those 
who, like the present writer, desire to be loyal to the New 
Testament as the classic interpretation of the Christian 
faith, but to whom the traditional Trinitarian doctrine is no 
longer satisfying since it seems to involve them in distinctions 
which their minds are unable to apprehend and their experi- 
ence to verify. There is nothing in the substance of the 
article which I should wish now to retract!; on the con- 
trary, further reading and thinking have only served to 
establish in my own mind the truth of the conclusion there 
indicated. But the article was necessarily a very inadequate 
treatment of a large and difficult theme, and I welcome the 
opportunity of supplementing it at two or three points, and 
of filling up some rather obvious gaps in the argument. 


1 But there is one unfortunate phrase through which I would gladly 
draw my pen. Ispoke of the “ jargon of the Holiness Convention.” The 
phrase was not meant to be offensive. My dictionary defines jargon as 
‘any phraseology peculiar to a sect, profession or the like,”’ and I thought 
it was a pretty generally recognised fact that religious people, like the rest 
of mankind, whether scientists or sportsmen, politicians or cowkeepers, 
occasionally make use of it. But it is easy to hear in the phrase a slightly 
contemptuous ring, and by some it was even interpreted as a sneer at good 
people whom I should be honestly sorry to pain. I wish, therefore, 
unreservedly to withdraw it, and to express my regret for having used it. 
For another phrase which some of my critics have tried, rather unfairly, to 
fasten upon me, I can accept no responsibility ; it was not mine but 
another’s. I quoted the words of a little child who said to her father, 
‘* Daddy, I can understand what you mean by the Father and the Son, but 
I haven’t any use for the Holy Ghost,” and I added what I still believe to 
be true, that that is really the unspoken thought of many hearts. But I 
did not say, and I should not dream of saying, that J ‘“‘ have no use for the 
Holy Ghost.” 
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It will be convenient to begin with a summary of the 
former article. I pointed out that the New Testament 
references to the Holy Spirit are of a very varying character, 
that it is quite impossible to bring them under the cover of 
any single formula, but that one way of thinking, that, 
namely, which practically identifies the Holy Spirit with the 
living Christ, is very commonly adopted by New Testament 
writers—I gave illustrations from the First and Fourth 
Gospels, from the Epistles of Paul, and from the Book of 
Revelation—and I suggested that Christian believers to-day 
would best be able to interpret both their own experience and 
that which is described in the New Testament, and at the 
same time to deliver themselves from that curse of unreal 
words under which for so long in this matter we have suffered, 
by frankly abandoning the attempt to interpose a personal 
Spirit between ourselves and Christ, by saying with the 
Apostle simply, The Lord is the Spirit. Such, in a word, was 
the gist of my former paper ; what follows is an expansion of 
the main theme at two or three selected points. 


x. 


Let us turn first to the New Testament. Our traditional 
religious phraseology has fixed so firmly in the popular mind 
the three-fold distinction of Persons within the Godhead, 
that many readers often fail to note how much less definite 
is the language of Scripture, and how lines which our theo- 
logical text-books have drawn with a firm and sure hand are 
there often wavering and indistinct, so indistinct that the 
conceptions of Son and Spirit sometimes fade unconsciously 
one into another. A few illustrations may be added to those 
already given in the former article. 

The Synoptic Gospels yield little material for our purpose. 
Christ’s own very occasional references to the Spirit will be 
more conveniently considered in.a later paragraph. One 
passage, however—Luke xxi. 14, 15—may be noted. The 
parallel passage in Mark (xiii. 11) reads thus: When they lead 
you to judgement, and deliver you up, be not anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy 
Spirit. But Luke, who usually gives to the Spirit a more 
prominent place than either Matthew or Mark, omits the 
reference to the Spirit, here and reads instead : I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom. Does not the variation suggest at once 
how faint in the mind of the early Church was the distinction 
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Lord ? 

It is in the Pauline writings that we see most clearly 
what Dr Glover calls “‘ the extreme vagueness and fluidity 
of the conception of Spirit” in the Apostolic age! There 
are, of course, many passages in which the familiar threefold 
distinction occurs ; nevertheless, it seems quite certain that 
Paul did not habitually think of the Spirit as a Person in 
the same way as God and Christ. ‘‘ Even in the Apostolic 
benediction,” says Dr Denney, “it may fairly be questioned 
whether the Spirit is conceived as personally as the Lord 
Jesus Christ and God.” 2 In his salutations to his readers he 
writes : Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; nowhere does he add, “ and from the 
Holy Spirit.” Similarly, if, after the manner of a later 
theology, he believed that the Holy Spirit is, as the fifth of 
the Thirty-nine Articles puts it, ‘‘ of one substance, majesty, 
and glory, with the Father and the Son, very and eternal 
God,” it is difficult to understand the omission of all reference 
to the Spirit in a saying like this: To us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto Him; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through Him (1 Cor. viii. 6), and still more in a prayer like 
this: Now may our God and Father Himself, and our Lord 
Jesus, direct our way unto you (1 Thess. iii. 11). Elsewhere, 
in a score of passages, of which one must serve as an example 
—that ye may be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through 
faith (Eph. iii. 16, 17)—the Spirit and the Risen Christ are 
virtually identified. This virtual identification is now freely 
recognised on all hands, as a reference to three recent writers 
will show. The Spirit and the Risen Christ, says Dr Glover, 
are for Paul “ practically indistinguishable. The indwelling 
Christ seems to leave nothing for the Spirit to do or to be.” ? 
With this agrees Dr Deissmann. “ There is,” he says, “ in 
the Pauline letters a remarkable correspondence between 
the formula ‘in Christ’ and the formula ‘in the Spirit’ ; 
that means in fact ‘ in Christ who is the Spirit.’ And in the 
same way the technical expressions, ‘ fellowship of the Son 
of God’ and ‘ fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ are parallel, for 
the same experience is meant in both cases.” * Dr E. F. 


1 Paul of Tarsus, p. 219. 

® Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels ; ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” vol. i., p. 744. 
§ Paul of Tarsus, p. 219. 

* The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, p. 174. 
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Scott’s position is substantially the same. While denying 
any deliberate identifying of the Spirit and Christ by Paul, 
he admits that he does “ in effect ’’ identify them, and that 
this “‘ virtual identification”? is to be sought for “not so 
much in isolated passages as in the whole tenour of Pauline 
thought.” 2 

We turn next to the Johannine writings. In the case of 
the Fourth Gospel our problem is complicated by other still 
undecided issues of which it is impossible to say anything 
here. I must be content to refer to a few of the relevant 
facts. ‘* There is no trace in John,” says Dr Scott, “* of the 
doctrine of a Trinity.” 2 We may be a good deal less confi- 
dent than Dr. Scott ; nevertheless, there are places in the 
Gospel where the absence of Trinitarian doctrine is very 
difficult to reconcile with its presence in the mind of the 
writer. Thus, in the prologue, we have the eternal God and 
the eternal Word, but no mention of the Spirit. In v. 28 
we read of honouring the Father and honouring the Son ; but 
neither here nor anywhere else in the New Testament do we 
read of honouring the Spirit, familiar as that phrase is in 
some religious circles to-day. I am the vine—ye are the 
branches—My Father is the husbandman (xv. 1-5); but again 
there is no mention of the Spirit. And if it be replied that 
this is but the natural incompleteness of a parable, what are 
we to say of a word like this: This is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ (xvii. 8), where the very form of the 
saying seems to call for the inclusion of whatever the writer 
counted essential? Of the rest of the Last Supper dis- 
courses it must suffice to say with Dr Scott that though Jesus 
always speaks of the Spirit as other than Himself, “* neverthe- 
less the evangelist finds it impossible to keep Christ and the 
Spirit separate. The two conceptions mingled with each 
other in the writer’s mind. The Spirit who would keep the 
world mindful of Christ and continue His work in each 
succeeding age would be no other than Christ Himself, 
abiding with His people.” Nor does the point of view 
change when we pass from John’s Gospel to his First Epistle. 
Here it is Jesus, not the Spirit, who is called the Paraclete 
(ii. 1), and there is the same significant omission of any refer- 


1 The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 184. In Dr Scott’s volume and 
Dr Denney’s article will be found the most illuminating discussions of the 
whole subject with which I am acquainted. 

2 The Fourth Gospel, p. 841. 

3 The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 206. 
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ence to a third Person in Our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with His Son Jesus Christ (i. 8), and in This is the anti- 
christ, even he that denieth the Father and the Son (ii. 22). 

The rest of the New Testament literature does not con- 
tribute much that is material to our discussion and need not 
detain us. But besides what may be gathered from indi- 
vidual groups of writings such as those at which we have just 
been glancing, there are a few further facts, more or less 
common to them all, which confirm our general conclusion 
that to speak of the Spirit as a third Person co-ordinate with 
the Father and the Son is to go further than the New Testa- 
ment goes. For example, the New Testament, as Dr 
Denney was never tired of reminding us, nowhere speaks of 
faith in the Holy Spirit: ‘‘ The apostles preach Christ, and 
call on men to believe on Him ; those who respond to the call 
confess Christ in the character in which He is preached, the 
only Son of God, the Lord and Saviour; they believe in Him, 
and in God through Him ; but familiar as it is through the 
accepted creeds of the Church, such an expression as ‘I 
believe in the Holy Ghost’ is entirely foreign to the New 
Testament.” 1 In the same way, we read, as we have seen, 
of fellowship with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ, 
but never of “fellowship with the Holy Spirit.” James 
calls himself a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(i. 1), and both halves of the phrase are common enough in 
the New Testament ; but no apostle calls himself “‘ a servant 
of the Holy Spirit.”” The writer of the article on the Trinity 
in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary says, “‘ Father, Son, and Spirit 
must have been for St Paul Divine realities. He could not 
pray to mere names or personifications ” ; ? but though he 
gives many illustrations from the New Testament of prayer 
to Jesus he gives none of prayer to the Holy Spirit, for there 
are none to give. Come, Lord Jesus, is the cry on the last 
page of the book, but we search its pages in vain for any 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus. And, finally, in those rudimentary 
creeds, as they have been called, which are to be found here 
and there in the New Testament, the Spirit has no place : 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved (Rom. x. 9). 

I delivered unto you first of all that which also I 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 


1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 400. 
2 Vol. v., p. 816. 
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Scriptures ; and that He was buried ; and that He hath 
been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures 
(1 Cor. xv. 3, 4). 

The eunuch saith, Behold here is water ; what doth 
hinder me to be baptised? And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thy heart, thou mayest. And he answered 
and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
(Acts villi. 36—7).? 


These earliest creeds of the Church are full of Christ, but they 
are silent about the Spirit. 

The argument from silence must not, of course, be unduly 
pressed. Elsewhere the silence is broken. If, as in the 
passages I have quoted, no distinction appears to be drawn 
between the Son and the Spirit, there are others, which I have 
not quoted, in which it is drawn, and which prepared the way 
for the later formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Whether that doctrine is a legitimate deduction from the 
facts is not here in question ; what is claimed is that if any 
man to-day, unable to find rest in it, prefers to fall back 
upon the simpler, more loosely defined forms of faith which 
satisfied many of the first Christians, he is wholly within his 
rights as a Christian believer in doing so. 

There remain to be considered, before we pass from the 
New Testament, two groups of passages to which in my former 
article no direct reference was made. 

We have first a large group where the conception of the 
Spirit has clearly not yet risen above the plane of Old Testa- 
ment thought. Now, in the Old Testament the Spirit is 
simply a synonym for God acting; it does not suggest a 
personal Spirit distinguishable from God Himself; it stands 
simply for God at work, God putting forth power. And 
that primitive conception, naturally enough, survives in 
many of our earliest New Testament references. Indeed, it 
has been argued that “ in no pre-Pauline writings is there any 
indication that the impersonal use is departed from.”? 
Whether this be so or not, the identification of the Spirit’s 
activities with those of the Risen Christ, which Christian 
experience suggested, obviously could not have taken place 
until a later period than that referred to in the Gospel narra- 
tives. In them, therefore, we find, as we might expect, a 


1 Ver. 87 is, of course, no part of the original text, and is omitted from 
the R.V., but, as Dr W. M. Macgregor says (Christian Freedom, p. 176), it 
is probably an early baptism formula, and its witness coincides with that 
of the undisputed passages. 

2 Dr E. P. Gould, Encyclopedia Biblica, p. 4758. 
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Old Testament. For example, it was said of the Baptist, 
He shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s 
womb (Luke i. 15)—words which suggest, as Denney says, 
only “a Divine energy or intensity of life which was to 
characterise the child from the first.””1 So, too, to Mary it 
was said, The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee (i. 35). Of Jesus 
Himself we read, The Spirit driveth Him forth into the wilder- 
ness (Mark i. 12), which recalls at once what we are told of 
Elijah, how the hand of the Lord was wont to come upon him, 
and to cast him upon some mountain, or into some valley 
(2 Kings ii. 16). A similar conception underlies the familiar 
New Testament phrases, filled with the Spirit, baptised with the 
Spirit, as well as sayings like these : He breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit (John xx. 22); 
Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 1s come upon you ; 
Being by the right hand of God exalted, He hath poured forth 
this, which ye see and hear (Acts i. 8; ii. 33). Nor will it 
surprise us if traces of this earliest way of thinking remain 
even when nearly every thought of the Spirit has become a 
thought of Jesus, of Jesus risen and exalted. 

The passages brought together in the foregoing paragraph 
are not, strictly speaking, relevant to the present discussion, 
since they no more suggest the activities of a third personal 
Spirit than do the kindred passages of the Old Testament. 
It is the sayings of Jesus Himself that are felt by some to be 
our chief difficulty when we try to equate the Holy Spirit 
and the living Christ. So far as the Fourth Gospel is con- 
cerned, I must be content to refer to what has already been 
said here and in my former paper. In the Synoptic Gospels 
the references to the Spirit by Jesus are very few, and they 
are still fewer after criticism has done its lawful work upon 
them. Let us glance at the more important of them. There 
is first the familiar baptismal formula, Baptising them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit 
(Matt. xxviii. 19). This, undoubtedly, is one of the New 
Testament words which prepared the way for the later 
Trinitarian doctrine ; but is it a word of Jesus Himself? We 
cannot be sure ; but modern scholarship tends more and more 
to see in it the reflection of the mind of the Church, rather 
than an immediate utterance of Jesus. We may take next 
the saying recorded in Matt. xii. 28: If I by the Spirit of God 
cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God come upon you. But 
1 In loc., p. 736. 
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the finger of God as equivalent to the Spirit, and both as 
synonyms for the Divine power which manifested itself in 
Jesus, and therefore as without any special doctrinal signif. 
cance. In the case of another saying—If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him} 
(Luke xi. 13)—there can be little doubt that Matthew's 
version (good things instead of the Holy Spirit) is the original, 
As Denney says, “ this is a clear case of later experience inter. 
preting the words of Jesus and giving the sense of them in its 
own terms.” + There remains the difficult saying in which 
blasphemy against the Son of man is contrasted with blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit (Matt. xii. 32; Luke xii. 10), 
Here again, however, the true form of the saying is probably 
to be found in Mark iii. 28-30; and there the contrast dis- 
appears, and we have only Christ’s solemn warning against 
those who could see in His deeds of mercy the manifesta- 
tions of a power which was diabolic rather than Divine. “If, 
then ’”—to quote Denney once more—“‘ we try to sum up the 
oldest Evangelic representation, we can hardly say more 
than that the Holy Spirit is the Divine power which from His 
baptism onward wrought in Jesus, making Him mighty in 
word and deed. . . . If the last Evangelist tells us that the 
Spirit interprets Jesus, the inference from the first is that 
Jesus also interprets the Spirit, and that only through Him 
can we know what it means.” 2 There is, therefore, nothing 
in the teaching of Jesus which would appear to conflict with 
that subsequent identification of the Spirit with the Risen 
Lord which we have seen to be so frequent in the minds of 
His disciples. 


II. 


** And, apparently, it is in this direction ’”—so I wrote in 
my former article— that Christian thought is now moving,” 
and one or two very brief quotations were given by way of 
example. The point seems of sufficient importance to 


warrant rather more detailed illustration ; I should be sorry © 


if any reader were to imagine that it is a merely eccentric and 
individual view which is here put forward. In Dr Garvie's 
recent book, The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead, he quotes 


1 In loc., p. 785. 
2 In loc., p. 784. 


in the parallel passage in Luke we read : If I by the finger of E 
God, etc. (xi. 20). Which is the original form of the saying? | 
Again it is impossible to be sure. _ Perhaps it is best to regard [ 
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in order to controvert “two recent theological writers, Dr 
Denney and Dr Thomas Rees ” (p. 360), with whom, on the 
main issue, the present writer is entirely at one; and those 
who are not familiar, as Dr Garvie is, with current religious 
literature might readily and wrongly conclude that, in 
this particular matter, Denney and Rees are simply a pair of 
hardy dissenters who have broken away from the company of 
the faithful and set up a little conventicle of their own. But 
it is as easy to quote twenty as two for the view which Dr 
Garvie rejects. 

And, first of all, I must quote Dr Garvie himself, as I did 
in my former paper. In his new book he insists that “‘ we 
ought to distinguish the operations of the Spirit and the 
activities of the Risen Christ” (p. 371); but in his earlier 
work, The Christian Certainty and the Modern Perplewxity, he 
wrote, ‘‘ The life in the Spirit is indistinguishable from the 
fellowship with the living Christ. Christian experience does 
not and cannot distinguish between Christ and the Spirit as 
Christian doctrine has tried to do... . It is not at «all 
necessary, even if it were possible, for us to distinguish rigidly 
the functions of Father, Son, and Spirit in the one Divine life 
given to us” (p. 179). Now, apparently, Dr Garvie has 
changed his mind, and not—so at least one reader thinks—for 
the better. Denney has been quoted so often already in this 
paper that it is unnecessary to add anything further from him. 
But the words of another distinguished Scottish professor— 
H. R. Mackintosh—will, I think, be read with interest ; they 
were written in reference to the former article and are quoted 
with the writer’s permission : 


“ In lecturing to my class, I have been accustomed to 
make emphatically one of the points on which you lay 
stress, viz. that there is no experimental difference 
between the Holy Spirit and Christ in the heart. And 
I deeply sympathise with the statement of personal 
experience in which you indulge, when you say that 
years ago you used to regard preaching on the subject 
of the Spirit with some apprehension, whereas now * you 
know what to say.’ This is exactly how I myself have 
felt. When I began lecturing, the Holy Spirit was a 
topic which I invariably approached with constraint ; 
now, however, having learnt to use the avenue of 
thought which you commend, I look forward to the 
theme with intense interest, because through deepened 
Study on lines which find their point of departure in the 
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main contention of your paper, I think I can exhibit the 
power of the Spirit as the secret of the Christian religion.” 


To this testimony from a Scottish professor’s chair I may 
add another from the Scottish pulpit. Mr A. Boyd Scott, in 
an admirable volume of expository lectures on the Apostle’s 
Creed, entitled Nevertheless, We Believe, speaks thus of what 
he calls ‘‘ Our Obscure Belief in the Holy Ghost ” : 


“* The first disciples, when they made a picture in their 
minds of the Spirit that filled them, made no real separa- 
tion between the Holy Spirit and the Spirit of the 
unseen but present Christ. Time passed, and with the 
passing of time the Christians began to theorise about 
the experience of the Spirit. When this process got 
under way there grew and hardened the idea of a Holy 
Spirit separable from Christ, and even separable from 
God. Again, as the generations passed, the conviction 
that Jesus Christ is personally present to each believer 
became more difficult. In this difficulty they betook 
themselves to the Holy Spirit as acting on behalf of the 
personal Christ. Thus the Holy Spirit came to be 
thought of as a separate Divine power apart from God. 
I would propose to you that it were good for us to get 
back from this to the conviction of the first disciples” 
(pp. 124-5, abridged). _ tion 


English religious thinkers of widely separated schools = 
take a similar view. “In no part of the New Testament,” Tak 
says Dean Inge, “‘ are we encouraged to distinguish sharply Moc 


between the glorified Christ and the Holy Spirit.” 1 Ina 
paper read at the Modern Churchman’s Conference in 1921, 
Canon—now Bishop—Barnes said : 


“Can we say that Jesus was central as Redeemer 
and Saviour? I think that we are forced to do so if, and 
only if, we accept St. Paul’s identification of the Ifving 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. . . . Because we cannot 
for any practical purpose separate the risen Jesus from 
the Inner Light which is the source of all our religious 
experience, we identify the Lord with the Spirit. ... 
When after death His human limitations were trans- . 
cended, the living Christ became one with the Holy T 
Spirit.” ? 


1 Outspoken Essays, second series, p. 50. 
* The Modern Churchman, Sept. 1921, p. 257. 
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_ Baptist, some of whose words have already been quoted, and 
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To these Anglican voices may be added Dr Glover’s, a 


Professor Humphries’, a Methodist. It so happened that 


| about the time when my former article appeared, Professor 
Humphries—who is the author of a well-known book on the 


Holy Spirit—read a paper at a ministers’ meeting in which, 


- with no knowledge of what I had written, he reached sub- 


stantially the same conclusion. His paper has not yet been 
published, but he allows me to make the following extract 
from it : 


“What my exposition and argument lead up to is 
that the Holy Spirit is to be regarded as the realised 
operation and presence of that God whom in the distine- 
tions of His inner being we know and worship as Father 
and Son. To me the Holy Spirit and the living Christ 
are but two names for the same reality. They are one 
reality seen from different points of view, viz. one that 
of the Agent, and the other that of His mode of action. 
It is Christ Himself, the living Christ, who is present 
with us, acts upon us, energises within us; Spirit is the 
form of His presence, and the mode of His action. Ali 
is Christ’s own action, but it is His action as Spirit.” 


America is already represented in my little list of quota- 


_ tios by Dr E. F. Scott, who writes from Union Theological 


Seminary, New York, and Germany by Dr Deissmann. 
Two eminent scholars from Wales shall bring up the rear. 


Take this from Professor J. Morgan Jones’s New Testament in 
Modern Education : 


“Paul starts from his own experience of the origin 
and growth of the new life in him. It is a new life of 
the Spirit... . In this experience ‘the Lord is the 
Spirit.” The first principle of this expression of his 
message is therefore the equation and identification of 
Jesus Christ with the Holy Spirit of God. . . . Jesus the 
Holy Spirit is far more nearly the direct formulation of 
the Pauline experience than either Jesus the Christ or 
Jesus the Son of God ” (pp. 253-4). 


My last extract—which I owe to Dr Garvie—is from Dr 
T. Rees : 


_ “If the Spirit is conceived as another Divine presence, 
distinct and different from Christ, operating as a dis- 
tinct activity and in a different province of religious 
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the presence and activity of Christ are therefore neither 


universal nor co-extensive with religious experience. If [ 


on the other hand, Christianity is the universal and final 
religion, if all knowledge and communion and action of 


God are mediated to men through Jesus Christ, then the [ 


Holy Spirit for Christian thought and experience cannot 
he separate or distinct from Christ Himself, in His living 
presence and power in the hearts of men, and the Church 
burdens itself in vain with the formula of three hypo. 
stases which it inherited from Greek theology.” 4 


The substantial agreement of so many distinguished 
theologians does not, of course, prove that the view urged 
in this paper is the true one; they may be all mistaken 
together ; but their words at least suggest the direction in 
which many minds to-dav in all the Churches are looking for 
some relief from the perplexities in which our too rigid 
Trinitarianism has involved us. 


III. 


In the little that remains to be said I hope I may be for. 
given if the personal note appears unduly prominent. I am 
anxious to make clear the purpose with which the foregoing 
pages have been written. They are not meant in any sense 
at all as a challenge to orthodoxy. If anyone says that I 
have “‘ denied the doctrine of the Trinity,”’ he has misunder- 
stood my meaning, whether the fault be his or mine. I have 
denied nothing. I do not say that the distinctions which 
theology has laboured to make between a second and a third 
Person within the Godhead do not exist—who am I, or who is 
any man, that we should dare to be dogmatic on a matter 
like that ?—I only say that, for myself, I cannot apprehend 
them, and that it seems better to confess one’s ignorance 
than to attempt to veil it by words that mean nothing. Nor 
have I written at all in a crusading or even a debating 
temper. I have no wish to argue with anyone. I would not 
lift a finger to convert one mind to my way of thinking on 
this matter. To those who find in the Church’s doctrine of 
the Trinity, with all its admitted defects, the best interpreta- 
tion of the facts of the Christian consciousness, I have nothing 
to say. Iam speaking only to those who are not thus satis- 
fied, and as one of them. After long and fruitless seeking I 


1 The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience, p. 211. 
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seem at last to have struck a trail that promises to lead some- 
where. If I may judge from the letters which reached me 
after my former article on this subject, there must be many 
in all the Churches who are as unsatisfied as I was. Does the 
path indicated hold out any promise to them? If it does, 
let them follow it; if not, they need trouble themselves no 
further with me. 

If I understand the matter aright, the movement of 
thought illustrated in this paper is but part of a wider move- 
ment for which many of us thank God, and for the extension 
of which we daily labour and pray—that, namely, which seeks 
the simplification of our faith by construing it more and more 
in terms of Christ. Christians have come to recognise that 
the only God whom we can love and worship is He whom we 
see in Jesus, and theology has succeeded at last in making its 
doctrine of God what for so long it was not—Christian. Itis 
time now to do the same with our doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
and to say plainly that the Spirit whose presence we can 
realise in our lives is no other than the spiritual presence of 
Jesus. Nor does this view involve the loss of any interest, 
religious or theological, which the older doctrine was intended 
toconserve. On the contrary, as Dr Scott says, the effect of 
this virtual identification of Christ and the Spirit is to make 
both of them infinitely more significant: “* The historical 
Christ becomes a universal presence, dwelling in the hearts 
of men; while the Spirit ceases to be a vague supernatural 
principle, and is one, in the last resort, with the living 
Christ.” 1 But so long as we insist on distinguishing them, 
trying to make of the Holy Spirit something other than and 
different from the living Christ, the peril will always be that 
we reduce the Spirit to little more than an algebraical symbol 
with nothing behind it that our minds can make their own. 

In Dr Garvie’s new book, to which reference has already 
been made, he says: “‘ It is not suggested that the individual 
believer should attempt to distinguish in himself what is the 
work of the Risen Lord and what the work of the Spirit ; but 
Christian theology not only may, but should do so.” 2 Iam 
not sure that I quite understand Dr Garvie’s meaning. If 
he only means that it is for Christian theology to make 
explicit and articulate what is already there in the facts of 
Christian experience—implicit but inarticulate—we shall all 
agree with him ; that is the proper business of theology. But 
if he means, as he appears to mean, that Dr Garvie, the 


1 The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 186. 
2 The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead, p. 872. 
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the believer, is indistinguishable, I am quite unable to follow 
him. The grain out of which the theologian grinds his com 


and makes his bread is grown in the fields of experience ; and | 


if, in this particular instance, experience yields no grain, is it 
not better that the theologian should shut down both his 
mill and his ovens? It is the mistaken attempt to provide 
better bread than can be made out of wheat which has pro. 
duced those wordy, windy insufficiencies which sometimes 
cause healthy appetites to turn away in disgust from even 
the wholesome food of the Christian theologian. 

“The importance of maintaining the New Testament 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in all its fulness and strength,” 
says Dr W. T. Davison, “is to-day very great. Belief in Him 
is our chief preservative against ecclesiasticism on the one hand 
and rationalism on the other. Belief in the living, illuminat- 


ing Spirit is our safeguard against a fossilisation even of the 


truth concerning Christ and His salvation.’ True; but 
which form of the belief is likely to prove the more effective 
safeguard—one which centres wholly in the living Lord whose 
mind and heart are made known to us in the Gospels, or one 
which, by insisting on a distinction which experience cannot 
verify, tends to shade off on every side into vagueness and 
intangibility ? 

It is impossible to pursue the subject further now ; I wil 
close with one great New Testament word concerning the 
Spirit which all who join in this discussion will do well to 
keep steadfastly in mind: Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. Whatever else that includes, it must include 
the liberty of a Christian man to think as God in experience 
has taught him to think. Those whose thought and exper- 
ence have led them to a conclusion different from that which 
has been set forth in this paper will surely not refuse to 
another to-day the liberty which was theirs who first gave us 


the New Testament. 
GEORGE JACKSON. 


DipsBurRY COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 
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A PHILOSOPHER ATTEMPTS TO 
REFORM A STATE 


L. A. POST, 


Assistant-Professor of Greek in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 


' Iv the year 367 B.c. the most renowned philosopher of his 


day, perhaps of any day, received a message from the greatest 
empire of the Greek world inviting him to undertake the 
task of educating the youthful master of that empire, and 
by so educating him to make effective in practice his philo- 
sophic conception of an ideal State. 

Dionysius of Syracuse was the ruler; the philosopher 


_ was Plato, who had waited long for such an opportunity. 


Member of an aristocratic Athenian family and ambitious to 
a fault for personal distinction, he himself tells how at the 
age of twenty he was looking forward to a career of states- 
manlike activity in Athens, his own city, when two revolutions 
occurred in rapid succession, each resulting in a measure of 
disillusion. As he waited, however, for quieter times, Plato 
was developing a literary gift that brought him into public 
notice. When in his disillusionment he employed his pen to 
attack the political formulas of the time and to sting with 
his denunciation both politician and professional educator, 
the defenders of things as they were prepared to hit back 
with other weapons and Plato went abroad. 
His own statement of the case is worth quoting : 


“Once upon a time in my youth I cherished like 
many another the hope, directly I came of age, of 
entering upon a political career. It fell out, moreover, 
that political events took the following course. There 
were many who heaped abuse on the form of government 
then prevailing and a revolution occurred. In this 


revolution . . . thirty men came into power as supreme 
513 
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rulers of the whole State. Some of these happened t | 


be relatives and acquaintances of mine, who accordingly 


invited me forthwith to join them, assuming my fitney} 
forthe task. No wonder that, young as I was, I cherished} 


the belief that they would lead the city from an unjust 
life, as it were, to habits of justice and really administe 
it; so that I was intensely interested to see what woul 
come of it. 

** Of course I saw in a short time that these ma 
made the former government look in comparison like a 
age of gold. . . . When I observed this, I withdrew ip 
disgust from the abuses of those days. Not long afte 
came the fall of the thirty and of their whole system of 
government. 

** Once more, less hastily this time, but surely, I was 
moved by the desire to take part in public life and in 
politics. As it chanced, however, some of those in 


power brought against this associate of mine, Socrates, f 


whom I have mentioned, a most sacrilegious charge, 
which he least of all men deserved. They put him m 
trial for impiety and the people condemned him and put 
him to death. ... 


‘** Now as I considered these matters, as well as the} 


sort of men who were active in politics and the laws and 


customs, the more I examined them and the more |} 
advanced in years, the harder ‘it appeared to me to} 


administer the government correctly. . . . Furthermore 
the written law and the customs were being corrupted 


at an astounding rate. The result was that I, who had 
at first been full of eagerness for a public career, as! J 


gazed upon the whirlpool of public life and saw the 
incessant movement of shifting currents, at last fel 
dizzy, and, while I did not cease to consider means of 


improving this particular situation and of reforming the f 


whole constitution, yet, in regard to action, I kept 
waiting for favourable moments, and finally came to the 
conclusion about all States now existing that without 
exception their system of government is bad.  Thett 
constitutions are almost beyond redemption except 
through some miraculous plan accompanied by good 
luck. Hence I was forced to say in praise of the correct 
philosophy that it alone affords a vantage-point from 
which we can discern in all cases what is right for cot 
munities and for individuals; and that accordingly the 
human race will not see better days until either the stot 
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ened ul of those who rightly and genuinely follow philosophy 


: acquire political authority, or else the class who have 
ordingl f political control be led by some dispensation of providence 
be - to become real philosophers.” + 

ished 


1 Unjust Plato now visited Italy and Sicily and found the Greek 
ministe | inhabitants indulging in a luxurious existence that scandalised | 
it wouli | him and led him to the conviction that self-indulgence and iit 

philosophy are incompatible, and that political reform must | 
ese men begin with a voluntary or forced banishment of extravagance 
1 like an f and seusuality from the lives of the citizens. I quote his own 
drew in § words : 





ng after “TI found myself utterly at odds with the sort of life 
stem of that is there termed a happy one, a life taken up with 
Italian and Syracusan banquets, an existence that 
y, I was consists in filling oneself up twice a day, never sleeping 
-andinf’ alone at night, and indulging in all the practices atten- 
hose in dant on that way of living. In such an environment no 
ocrates, man under heaven, brought up in self-indulgence, could 
charge, ever grow to be wise. So marvellous a temperament as 
him on that is not in nature. That a man should grow up 
and put sober-minded would also be quite out of the question ; 
| and one might make the same statement about the other 
1 as the f qualities that go to make up excellence of character. 
AWS and Neither can a city be free from unrest under any laws, 
more |} 4 be those laws what they may, while its citizens think fit 
me to} to spend everything on excesses, meanwhile making it a 
hermore tule, however, to avoid all industry except such as is 
rrupted devoted to banquets and drinking-bouts, and painstaking 
vho half = = attention to the gratification of lust. It is inevitable 
er, as | that in such cities there should be an unending succession 
saw the of governments,—tyranny, oligarchy, democracy, one 
ast felt after another, while the very name of just and equal 
omnes government is anathema to those in control.” ? 
Ling 


I kept Such doctrines Plato preached even to Dionysius of Syra- 
e to the F cuse, the self-made despot of Sicily and Italy, himself a con- 
without F spicuous sinner against Plato’s ideals. Dionysius abruptly put 

Theit } anend to Plato’s travels by shipping him to Agina, where as 
except § an Athenian he must be seized and exposed for sale in the 
y good § slave mart. Dionysius smiled as he remarked that Plato in 
correct F slavery would suffer no deterioration, since he would always 
it from § retain that precious essential to well-being, philosophy. 


or com ; 
gly the 1 Plato, Epistle VII., 324-826. 
we 2 Epistle VIL., 826. 
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Plato was at once ransomed, and, having failed to convey} 
his own contemporaries, turned at the age of forty, like man 
another reformer, to the coming generation. In order tf 
procure faithful followers who would share their master} 
zeal for a philosophical purgation of society, he founded thf 
Academy, a step which had momentous consequences fy 
mankind of a sort not foreseen by Plato, for he reaped wher 
he did not mean to sow. The harvest, however, of politic,| 
reform that he thought to gather proved worse than illusory 
The failure of the attempts to found a philosophic State 
Plato’s model, in the first place peacefully, in the second by 
compulsion, is instructive, and we fortunately possess in 
Plato’s letters abundant autobiographical material for the 
study ofthe subject. In fact the letters of Plato afford us, 
knowledge of Plato such as we have of no other ancient 
writers except Cicero and Paul of Tarsus. In the dialogue, 
which are commonly studied, Plato wears a mask ; his skil 
in discomfiting his opponents is admirable, but it is the skill 
of a clever fencer who has no fear of his opponents’ thrusts, 
In the letters we have the real Plato unmasked, fighting with 
the courage of despair against those who attacked, not his § 
life, but, dearer still, his faith. His style quivers with > 
emotion as the writer gives vent to denunciation, to grief, or 
to a prophetic, ardent confidence in the ultimate success of 
his ideals. 

Here let us pause to note the nature of Plato’s philosophy, f 
in particular to emphasise the difference between the youthful 
vigour of philosophy in his time and its present superan- 
nuated, almost spectral, existence. In Plato’s day philosophy 
inspired a religious fervour. It had its prophets who 
confidently predicted the regeneration of mankind through 
its agency; it had its crusaders who offered their lives to 
enthrone philosophy and to claim for her universal allegiance 
Philosophy was a fire to enkindle the soul ; it was a beacon 
to enlighten the world. Later in the degenerate days of f 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius the world was given up to 
darkness. Philosophy still shone dimly. It could cast 4 
pale gleam to comfort one man’s lonesome soul, but it had 
no power to pierce the outer darkness or to save the world. 
In our time, furthermore, a man’s philosophy is but his point 
of view, a position that he occupies in a detached way. For 
Plato philosophy was a religion to which he dedicated 
himself and which he defended with a vehemence that was 
prophetic and apostolic rather than philosophical, as we no¥ 
use the term. His creed can be briefly expressed. He 
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believed in a supreme reason that rules the universe, a reason, 
like the sun, too bright for the ordinary sight of mortals. 
There is, however, in each man’s soul a related faculty of 


studies and by the practice of self-restraint and other virtues, 
until an insight into spiritual realities is developed and leads 
to a permanent inspiration. Only the philosopher possesses 
such insight and such inspiration ; and the philosopher will 
always distinguish clearly the way of righteousness and will 
follow it. Hence the importance for society of placing 
political authority in the hands of true philosophers, for the 
rule of such men must result in universal well-being. Such 
were the doctrines that Plato taught in the Academy and 
that he believed in his heart. When he had taught for 
twenty years there came to him the opportunity, so it seemed, 
to apply his discovery and to become at the age of sixty the 
inspired political guide of mankind. 

The circumstances that procured him this opening were 
as follows. When Plato had discoursed on justice twenty 
years before at the court of Dionysius of Syracuse, he had 
won a disciple, Dion, aged twenty, a member of the tyrant’s 
household and a ward of his. Plato himself tells the story : 


“Dion, who was very quick of apprehension and 
especially so in regard to my instruction on this occasion, 
responded to it more keenly and more enthusiastically 
than any other young man I ever met, and resolved to 
live for the remainder of his life differently from most of 
the Greeks in Sicily and Italy, holding virtue dearer than 
pleasure or than luxury. On that account the life he 
led until the death of Dionysius vexed somewhat those 
who passed their time in accordance with tyrannic 
wont.” ? 


When Dionysius died in the year 367, leaving his empire, 
as he said, bound with links of steel, Dion was now his second 
in command and his most trusted officer. The actual title 
tothe empire devolved upon his son and namesake, Dionysius 
the Younger, a youth of twenty-five years, strangely neglected 
and inexperienced. Always kept in seclusion, he had amused 
himself by carving toy waggons and such nicknacks, and had 
received no training either in the responsibilities or in the 
privileges of despotic power. He was a simple soul, eager 
for affection and ready at first to follow anyone who would 
led. His mind was alert—he could learn whatever his 

1 Epistle VIL, 827. 
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suffered for lack of a definite purpose—he had no hard edges, 


Like a child, he wanted things very much indeed, and yielded 


to every momentary impulse without regard for consequences, 
Dion, on the contrary, was a marvellous administrator ; he 
was all hard edges; he cared not for men’s liking, but for 
their acquiescence in his schemes for their good. As a sub. 
ordinate he had been ideal; when his mind was fixed on an 
end he rode over all obstacles until that end was attained, 
After the death of Dionysius, however, he ceased to be a 
subordinate. He quickly gained a dominant position in 
Syracuse and began on his own initiative to propose new 
plans of government. The young Dionysius welcomed the 
support of this stalwart pillar of the State without having 
any very clear idea what he was about. As Dion, however, 
began to put into effect Plato’s ideals for a reorganisation of 
society on a foundation of righteousness and abstinence, he 
soon found himself on a lonely eminence, dependent for his 
continuance in power on Dionysius’ acceptance of a programme 
of which he had no understanding. In this dilemma Dion 
turned to his master far away at Athens. Plato, who had 
inspired him, might also inspire Dionysius and the others, 
and so win them over to a philosophic life and to an under 
standing and acceptance of Dion’s programme, which was 
also Plato’s. Plato could not refuse. He puts the issue 
clearly in the seventh letter : 


** Such were the considerations that inspired and 
emboldened me to leave home on this journey. I was 
not guided by the motives that certain men have 
attributed to me, but chiefly by a concern for my own 
self-respect. I feared to see myself at last altogether 
nothing but words, so to speak,—a man who would never 
willingly lay hand to any concrete task; for I should 
practically have been guilty of disloyalty—in the first 
place disloyalty to the ties of hospitality and friendship 
that bound me to Dion. He was really exposed toa 
serious risk. Suppose something were to happen to 
him, or suppose he were expelled by Dionysius and his 
enemies, and were to come to me an exile and to question 
me, saying: ‘ Plato, I have come to you an exile, not 
for want of soldiers or of horsemen to defend myself 
against my foes, but for lack of the arguments and the 
eloquence that I knew you more than others could wield 
to turn the minds of young men to virtue and righteous: 
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ness, so as to establish in all cases mutual friendship and 
alliance. Because you failed to supply me with these, I 
have left Syracuse and here Iam. Your treatment of 
me, however, is not the most disgraceful aspect of your 
conduct. Surely on this occasion you have, so far as in 
you lay, proven traitor, not to me only, but also to 
Philosophy, whose praises you are always singing and 
of whom you say that the rest of mankind treat her 
ignobly.”’ + 


So Plato went to Syracuse. On his arrival there he 
received such an ovation as has rarely fallen to the lot of a 
philosopher. There have been other attempts to build 
political reforms on a religious or philosophical foundation. 
The Puritan commonwealths, the French and the Russian 
revolutions have had such a basis. Perhaps Rousseau 
attempting to give the Corsicans an ideal constitution has 
come nearest in modern times to Plato’s position. Yet the 
latter had a great advantage over Rousseau. He was invited 
to dictate measures, not to a half-savage race, but to the 
tuler of the greatest State among the most civilised people in 
the world. The magnitude of his opportunity could not be 
exceeded. 

There was at first nothing but enthusiasm. The very 
courtiers affected an interest in mathematics. The palace 
flor was strewn with sand in which pale students drew 
triangles and circles. Such a pedantic court was never seen 
again until the glorious sixteenth century, when everyone 
talked Greek and Latin under Queen Elizabeth. There still 
existed, however, hard-headed citizens to whom such playing 
with ideas was folly bearing no relation to practical politics. 
Philistus, the great historian and supporter of Dionysius’ 
kingdom, led the opposition. By his efforts Dionysius was 
induced to see in Dion a supplanter, in Plato the magician 
who was to enchant him with a dream world of philosophy, 
while Dion exercised the reality of power. Let us rule 
instead of Dion, said Philistus in effect, and you may delight 
yourself with wine and women all day long instead of doing 
sums with water-drinking Plato. The result is described by 
Plato as follows : 


_“ When I arrived I found the whole environment of 
Dionysius seething with cabals and with malicious 
reports to the government about Dion. I took his part 


1 Epistle VII., 828. 
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as best I could, but I could do little; and in about the 
fourth month, on the ground that Dion was plotting 
against the government, Dionysius put him aboard 4 

small boat and expelled him dishonourably. Thereupon 
all of us who were friends of Dion were in terror lest 
Dionysius accuse and punish someone else for complicity 
in Dion’s plot. As for me, a rumour actually got abroad 
to the effect that I had been executed by Dionysius 
because I was responsible for the whole course of events,”! 


Mathematics were now out of fashion, and the reformer 
lost his popularity. Dionysius liked Plato, but he never 
understood his passion for ideas. He readily consented to 
postpone till a more convenient season his further induction 
into the realm of supersensual reality. Plato went home to 
Athens on the understanding that he should return to 
Syracuse when Dionysius was more firmly established in 
power. He was greatly disappointed, but he still cherished 
the hope that he might later find Dionysius readier to embrace 
philosophy with the whole-hearted allegiance that Plato 
required. In the meantime he corresponded with him, sent f 
instructors to him with recommendations, and remained on 
the friendliest terms both with Dion and with Dionysius. 

Meanwhile Dionysius found it amusing to argue with F 
representatives of various schools of philosophy who came to § 
Syracuse to bask in the royal presence. It flattered his 
vanity to find himself intellectually a match for so many 
noted teachers. It now seemed to him essential to bring 
Plato once more to Syracuse to complete the philosophic 
band that entertained the tyrant and shed lustre on his coutt. 
Plato replied to his overtures by making very clear his 
insistence on sole allegiance to him as representative of the 
only genuine philosophy. He said : 


“If you have no respect at all for philosophic 
pursuits, let them alone. If you have some respect, but 
have been taught by someone else or have discovered 
for yourself a better philosophy than mine, show your F 
esteem for that. If on the other hand you prefer my 
philosophic teaching, you ought also to make me al 
object of special esteem. Now as in the beginning, you 
must show the way and I will follow your leading. 
you show me marks of esteem, I will repay them; if! 
receive no such marks, I shall keep my own counsel.” * 


1 Epistle VII., 829. 
2 Epistle II., 812. 
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Dionysius finally prevailed. Even Dion seems to have 


** Now when I was thus urgently sent for,—when my 
friends in Sicily and Italy were pulling me, while those 
at Athens were, you might say, by their entreaties 
actually shoving me out of Athens,—once more came the 
same message, that I ought not to betray Dion and my 
friends and companions in Tarentum. Besides I knew 
anyway without being told that no one need be sur- 
prised if a young man, on hearing a really great enterprise 
suggested, quick to grasp the idea, had yielded to the 
spell of the ideal life. It seemed accordingly my duty 
to make the experiment so as to arrive at a definite 
conclusion one way or the other; for I must not be 
guilty of betraying that very ideal and of exposing my 
beliefs to the reproach they would deserve if there were 
any truth in the reports I had received.” 3 


So Plato went a second time to Syracuse, and again 
Dionysius welcomed him heartily. He would have been 
delighted to have philosophy for his favourite playmate, an 
occasional substitute for the entertainment afforded by 
drinking-bouts and amorous adventures. He was surprised 
and indignant to find that Plato would consent to no such 
division of affection. Worst of all, Plato insisted that Dion 
be restored to Syracuse, and, when that proved impossible, 
persisted in maintaining friendly relations with the demo- 
cratic party at Syracuse, who were opposed to the monarchy 
of Dionysius. It was not difficult to predict a break between 
the rich young ruler and the stern prophet of righteousness. 
Plato was grateful to Dionysius at a later period for his 
forbearance on this occasion. Some lingering attachment to 
the philosopher forbade him to take his life. After many 
difficulties Plato was allowed a year later to proceed to Greece, 
where he found Dion waiting for his report. The attempt to 
convert Dionysius had failed. The first phase of the experi- 
ment had ended with no real test of Plato’s theory. Enough, 
however, had happened to make his plans less plausible and 
to render Plato himself less sanguine of the possibilities of 
human nature. About this time he replied to another 
invitation to draw up a constitution in the following strain : 


1 Epistle VII., 389. 
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“ Tf any think it possible by the ordaining of any laws 
whatsoever, for any government to be well organised 
without the existence in the city of some authority con- 
cerned with daily life to see that both slave and free live 
soberly and manfully, their belief is false. Such an 
authority, however, might be established if there are in 
existence men worthy of such a position. If, though, 
someone is needed to educate such rulers, in my opinion 
there exist neither the one to give nor any to receive the 
education. Rather you must do the only thing left and 
pray to the gods.” } 


Plato frequently disclaims any wish to effect reforms by 
violence. When Dion, however, repeatedly balked and in- 
sulted by Dionysius, now proposed to take vengeance on him 
for his own wrongs and for Plato’s, the latter made no effort to 
restrain him. In the year 357 Dion set out for Sicily with 
800 men and five small ships to attack a monarch who lay 
in wait for him with eighty war vessels and commanded tens 
of thousands of skilled mercenaries. The handful of adven- 
turers set out on their enterprise in the spirit of Gideon or of 
Garibaldi, and their success was as sudden and almost as 
complete. Before Dionysius had heard of his arrival, Dion 
occupied all of Syracuse except its island citadel. 

This success of his famous pupil reacted on Plato’s reputa- 
tion. The Greek world rang with the miraculous success 
of Dion. Accordingly in a letter of congratulation Plato 
warns him that the most difficult part of his task is still to 
come, the part that philosophers alone could accomplish, the 
reorganisation of the Syracusan State on a basis of sobriety 
and justice. Here are his words : 


“I suppose it has been plain all along that I am 
heartily interested in the achievements that have been 
realised. It must also have been plain that I was very 
eager to see them brought to final completion, as much 
as anything because I am ambitious for the success of 
the noble cause. I think it right that those who are in 
reality good men, and who act accordingly, should obtain 
the renown that they deserve. At the moment certainly 
the situation, God willing, is excellent; the great struggle, 
however, lies before us; for though it might seem to 
belong to others too to excel in courage or swiftness or 
strength, surely those who make it their boast to prize 


1 Epistle XI., 859. 
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truth and justice and generosity and a behaviour that 
conforms to these ideals must by general consent be 
expected to excel in those same qualities.” 1 


It must have been at this time that Plato wrote the 
Apologia pro Vita Sua that is contained in the seventh letter. 
Here he represents Dion’s victory as a triumph for his own 
philosophy which Dionysius was justly punished for disdain- 
ing. Unfortunately Dion’s success was short-lived, and 
Plato added to this letter a defence of Dion against his 
malicious critics. For after Dion’s first triumph his defects 
had come to light. So long as he was subordinate to that 
great organiser Dionysius the Elder, and so long as he was 
the leader of a forlorn hope, his single-track mind, which led 
him always to the accomplishment of the matter in hand 
despite obstacles and despite opposition, was an advantage. 
But once in power and obliged to maintain himself in power 
by diplomacy and political arts he was helpless. If he could 
have bent, he might have been saved. Instead, he was fana- 
tical in his devotion to Plato’s programme, and he could not 
swerve a jot from the course he had marked out. Meanwhile 
the Syracusan populace desired a democratic government and 
found a leader in Heracleides, another exile. 

As opposition grew after the final expulsion of Dionysius 
from Sicily, Dion became more and more arbitrary and 
depended more and more upon his mercenaries. He pro- 
posed to form a just government by inviting representatives 
from Greece to administer the constitution, which, being 
Platonic, was based on no regard for the wishes of the 
individual citizens as opposed to the logical requirements of 
an ideal of justice. Dion’s opponents were unkind enough to 
remember that he was himself a member of the late royal 
family and to accuse him of wishing to re-establish the 
tyranny in his own person. Thwarted at every turn by the 
opposition of Heracleides, whose influence was supreme in 
the Syracusan assembly, Dion at last consented to put him to 
death. For this act he tried vainly to atone; he was too 
great not to realise that this resort to violence was a confes- 
sion of failure. He was haunted by visions; his only son, 
broken by the severity of his father’s discipline, committed 
suicide. Warned by his wife against his friend Callippus, Dion 
refused to take precautions. He was weary of the struggle. 
If he could not trust his friends, he had no heart to defend 
himself. The tragedy of Dion ended when Callippus and his 


1 Epistle IV., 820. 
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brother, who had accompanied him from Athens and shared 
in his dangers and in his triumph, formed a plot and slew him. 
Callippus now ruled at Syracuse, maintaining himself by 
catering to the moods of the populace. Dion’s family were in 
prison and his followers without a leader. Dionysius still 
ruled in Italy. Military leaders sprang up here and there 
and maintained themselves by means of Celtic, Campanian, 
Carthaginian, and Iberian mercenaries. The Greeks were 
powerless to stem the tide of anarchy. Some were slain, 
some emigrated, and the remnant despaired of salvation and 
looked back to the period of tyranny as to a golden age. 

The tragedy of Plato was not yet at an end. In his 
seventh letter he mourns over Dion in words that voice an 
inconsolable sorrow and an indignation that burns and sears. 
Thus he writes : 


“Yet Dion’s policy was the same as my own or any 
other decent man’s ought to be, in regard to the exercise 
of power by himself and his friends in his own city, 
namely, by conferring benefits on the city to acquire 
for himself the greatest authority and the highest 
honours. . . . He will aim at a republic and at 
instituting the best and justest laws without resorting 
in the least to executions and bloodshed. 

*“ Now while Dion was in the act of achieving this, 
having chosen to be the victim of crimes rather than to 
commit them,—though he took precautions against such 
attempts,—then, in spite of all, he stumbled at the very 
summit of his mastery over his enemies. Nor is it 
strange that he did, for, while a good man dealing with 
wicked men, a man sober and sane of mind, would in 
general never be completely deceived in estimating the 
souls of such men, yet it would not be surprising if he 
were caught napping like a good helmsman, who might 
not altogether overlook the approach of a storm but 
might overlook the extraordinary and unexpected magni- 
tude of the tempest and so be overwhelmed by its 
violence. This is the mistake that Dion made, for 
assuredly he was aware that those who proved his 
undoing were bad men. The depth, however, of their 
folly and their villainy and their bloodthirstiness he did 
overlook, and so undone, he lies among the fallen, visiting 
Sicily with woe untold.” } 


1 Epistle VII., 351. 
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Plato was now nearly eighty years old, and could not hope 
to take an active part in politics again. He did, however, 
find occasion for uttering once more as clearly as ever his 
prophetic message. In the year 352 Callippus the assassin 
was expelled from Syracuse by Hipparinus, a nephew of 
Dion who was also a half-brother of Dionysius. Incidentally 
this event released from prison the family of Dion—-among 
them an infant born posthumously to Dion by his ill-fated 
wife Arete. Stimulated by this improvement in the position 
of Dion’s party, Plato writes a letter of advice to those who 
are still faithful and points the way to a possible compromise. 
It is the excesses of despotism and of unrestrained democracy 
that are responsible for the agony of Sicily. Let the forces 
of order unite to form a constitution. This is Plato’s third 
attempt to establish a just government in Sicily, and he has 
little hope of succeeding even in a very moderate proposal of 
reform. He would have a State with a balanced government, 
a State with three constitutional kings definitely restricted 
by the constitution to certain functions. For the three 
kings he proposes: first, the posthumous son of Dion; 
secondly, Hipparinus, actually ruling in Syracuse; thirdly, 
Dionysius, still established in Italy. Surely never was so 
strange a chimera as this proposed three-headed State. One 
head would certainly have devoured the others. In any 
case, Sicily was now too far gone to be saved by counsel. 
Plato’s letter may even have contributed to the final annihila- 
tion of his friend’s family, for it must have turned the 
thoughts of Dion’s friends to the existence of his infant son, 
and the nameless and unfortunate child came to represent 
the cause of his father. We are told that one of Dion’s 
friends, who had forsaken the cause to grasp at despotic 
power, marked his desertion by drowning at sea his old 
friend and leader’s wife and sister, and with them the tiny 
son who was heir to his mission. There was nothing but 
sorrow for Plato in such news as reached him from Sicily as 
he approached his release from the prison of the body. 

Since Plato’s day philosophy has withdrawn more and 
more to the classroom and to the secret closet. There 
prevails a general mistrust of theorisers and a tendency to 
discount heavily any advice they may give. There is 
nothing in the story of Plato’s political experiment to lead 
the practical man to put more faith in idealists. In his very 
failure, however, there is a certain inspiration. When in his 
last years he repeats once more the statement of his faith, 
there is no recantation, no wavering, as he urges those who 
Vou, XXIV.—No. 8. 19 
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are still loyal to the ideal of justice enthroned to make a 
renewed effort to make that ideal an actuality. As we 
reflect on the situation in Europe to-day Plato’s words are 
as pertinent as when he wrote them twenty-three hundred 
years ago: 


** Now that the despotic power has been overthrown 
throughout all Sicily, you are at odds only on one issue. 
On one side are those who desire to restore the empire 
once more; on the other those who wish to set the final 
seal on their escape from tyranny. Now the general 
opinion about such a situation is that the right policy to 
adopt on any occasion is that one which will do the most 
damage to the enemy and the most good to your own 
side. It is, however, by no means easy to do a great 
deal of damage to the other side without also receiving 
a good deal yourselves in return. You need not travel 
to any distant land to see glaring instances of that sort 
of thing. You have right there in Sicily an object- 
lesson in the recent course of events. You saw how the 
two parties tried respectively to inflict injuries and 
avenge them, and you need only tell the tale to others 
to give on each occasion adequate instruction on that 
point. You need hardly be at a loss for examples of 
that sort. Examples, however, of measures conducive 
to the advantage of friend and foe alike, or of measures 
involving the least possible damage to both sides, it is 
neither easy to discover nor, when once they are dis- 
covered, to put them into effect.” } 


Plato now proceeds to develop the outline of his constitu- 
tional proposals, after which he ends his letter with a final 
exhortation which has the ring of a benediction. It closes 
fittingly the story of his life : 


** Now give honour with prayer to all the gods, and 
to the others whose due it is along with the gods, and do 
not desist from urging and calling upon friends gently 
and by every means, until the ideal that I have just 

“ described, like a heavenly vision presented to your 
F’ waking sight, become through your efforts a visible 
reality, complete and successful.”’ 2 


Plato died five years later. 
L. A. POST. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverrorp, Pa., U.S.A. 


1 Epistle VIII., 852. 
2 Epistle VIIL., 857. 
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SYMBOLISM IN THE CREED. 
Canon T. A. LACEY. 


TuHE old distinction of the Letter and the Spirit is continually 
appearing in new forms. In St Paul’s sense it is now seldom 
to the fore, but other exploitations of it have something in 
common with his thought. A claim of freedom is usually 
put forward, and there is an assumption of superior enlighten- 
ment. This claim and this assumption need careful testing. 
I propose to embark on a short cruise among current opinions 
about literalism and symbolism in the interpretation of the 
Creed. Symbolism, as contrasted with literalism, may seem 
to stand with the Spirit against the Letter; it may be used 
as an evasion of difficulties in a search for freedom, and the 
use of it accompanies an attitude of enlightenment. 

When I speak of the Creed, I mean compendiously the 
whole body of Christian dogma, but I shall draw my illustra- 
tions from those succinct documents which we call more 
particularly Creeds. It is evident at the outset that there 
is a symbolic element in all these; for they are composed 
of words, and words are symbols. When I utter the word 
““ sheep,” that sound stands quite arbitrarily for something 
not in the least resembling it, either a particular quadruped 
conceived as real, or something equally real which is con- 
ceived as being shared in common by a number of particular 
quadrupeds—the general idea of sheep. Nothing could be 
more arbitrary. If language began with imitation of sounds, 
it has long since passed away from that mode of formation, 
and on this side of the nursery door we do not talk of a 
“* baa-baa.”’ 

Words, then, are symbolic to begin with, and they lend 
themselves readily to further symbolic use. When I speak 
of the sheep of God’s pasture, I do not for a moment think 
of wool-clad quadrupeds; I mean men, and I call them 
sheep because of some possibly far-fetched analogy between 


them and the beasts whose proper name I borrow for them. 
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What is at the bottom is probably an analogy perceived 
between the relation of men to God and the relation of sheep 
to a shepherd, but the transition is not likely to have been 
direct, and we may catch sight of a stage at which a king 
is called the shepherd of his people. When we use a word 
in this kind of symbolism we are certainly not dwelling on 
the features of the analogy which has led us to it; we may 
be entirely unaware of this, and the secondary symbolism 
of a word, so to call it, may have become in use as arbitrary 
as the primary symbolism. We know how this happens in 
the rich symbolism of slang, and especially in that which is 
formed out of the proper names of men. Captain Boycott, 
who is in person almost forgotten, has provided all the 
languages of Europe with a generally intelligible verb, used 
by thousands who have never heard of his existence. 

Under this head we may bring also that kind of symbolism 
in which a phrase invented and originally used as describing 
an experience, but afterwards found to be inaccurate descrip- 
tion, is retained, in spite of that discovery, as an arbitrary 
name of the experience. The words “ sunrise ” and “‘ sunset ”’ 
are obvious examples. 

A third form of symbolism is less purely verbal. It takes 
for symbol, not the name of a real object, but some creature 
of the imagination, on which a fantastic form is imposed, 
and perhaps a fantastic name, a griffin or a cockatrice. Of 
the same order are the wings, symbolic of swiftness, incon- 
gruously fitted, in verbal or plastic description, to animal 
forms. It can hardly be denied that such forms, or combina- 
tions of form, have been seen by men in certain visionary 
states ; but it seems to be a sound criticism which supposes 
the details to be subjectively supplied by the seer. 

I return to the Creed and put aside, as of small 
importance, the primary symbolism of words. It is helpful 
only as a reminder that we cannot get away from symbolism. 
Then I observe that many of the subjects mentioned in the 
Creed lie more or less outside the range of our ordinary 
human experience. But language is based on that experience. 
For these subjects, therefore, in this Beyond, we have no 
words primarily belonging to them. May we not so under- 
stand St Paul’s experience, when he was caught up into 
Paradise and heard unspeakable words which it is not 
lawful for man to utter? He understood, but he had no 
vehicle in which to convey to others what he had heard. 
Was it not so that the seer of the Apocalypse was driven 
to the use of imagery, sometimes rather grotesque than 
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illuminating ? Of things lying beyond our common human 
experience we can speak only in symbolic terms borrowed 
from that experience. So we speak of the sheep of God’s 
pasture, and so we speak of much in the Creed. 

“IT believe in God.” At once Iam pulled up. This word 
“God,” is it a primary symbol arbitrarily standing for some 
object of experience ? Reflexively I may use it as such, if 
I have attained to a direct consciousness of that object, as 
Newman claimed to have done. But we know something of 
the history of the word, and of its equivalents in other 
languages; and so we know that it once stood for objects 
immeasurably lower in the scale of being or of imagination 
than the God of our faith. The word is raised symbolically 
to a higher connotation, and it is one of the functions of 
theology to guard its new significance. But what shall we 
say to those who urge the extension of the symbolism from 
the word to the idea? We may then find ourselves with a 
survival from crude anthropomorphism standing symbolically 
for an influence, “‘a power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness,”’ known exclusively in that operation. What 
shall we say to those who aver that God is really of our own 
making, an ideal of goodness and holiness towards which we 
aspire ? We may question the power of the human mind 
to form such an ideal. We may, with greater confidence, 
reply that neither of these attractive conceptions is what the 
word means in the Creed. In proof we can point to further 
words by which God is inadequately but unmistakabl 
described as other than such an influence or such an ideal. 
He is the “‘ Maker of Heaven and Earth.” We may place 
his essential being beyond time and space, but we aver that 
he has acted in time and space. We may add that present 
and continuous action is postulated when we describe him 
as “‘ the Father almighty.” But then we have to face another 
symbolic word. 

When the Christian religion passed beyond the ambit of 
Jewry and the strict tradition of monotheism it incurred a 
serious danger. How the first Jewish disciples adjusted to 
their own monotheism the invocation of Kupuos "Ingois, 
which St Paul treated as the characteristic expression of 
Christian faith, is perhaps unascertainable. The Bishop of 
Manchester has argued that they used language which 
‘* comes near to the familiar notion that Christ has the value 
of God,” and that for a strict monotheist none but God can 
have the value of God.! The divine honour paid to this 
1 Christus Veritas, p. 118. 
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Lord—and the invocation implies no less—must have been a 
serious difficulty for them. But to those outside Jewry it 
would present no difficulty at all, or at most that which 
St Paul mentions, a sense of the absurdity of paying divine 
honours to a crucified failure. To many of them the relation 
of Father ani.Son within the sphere of Godhead was 
quite familiar. Moreover, the word Oeds or deus was 
ambiguous ; ranging from the rationalistic monotheism of 
Aristotle, through the temporary Cosmic Spirit of current 
Stoicism, to the crudities of popular polytheism. Its implica- 
tions were weakened by the apotheosis of Alexander and 
his successors, now being imitated by the Caesars. Two 
centuries later, what will 0eds mean for Plotinus? I ask for 
information which I am unable to supply. 

Transcending the safe monotheism of the Jews, the 
Christian religion was in danger of being absorbed into this 
phantasmagoria. Syncretism was the fashion of the day; 
the Lord Jesus might be as acceptable as the Lord Mithras. 
Cowards might have shrunk from the danger, modifying their 
doctrine to avoid it. But the preachers of the Gospel boldly 
adhered to the familiar symbolism which caused the danger. 
They gave it full value. They did not speak of the Father 
only in the sense of the Hebrew prophet, crying, “‘ Doubtless 
thou art our Father,” or in the sense of Zeus, Father of Gods 
and Men; they did not speak vaguely of the relation by 
which we are all sons of God. They treated the words 
Father and Son as symbols of real relations in the Godhead. 
Of what kind? Fatherhood is a complicated relation. You 
may lean to St Paul’s enthusiastic declaration that human 
fatherhood is named after the divine, and in a transcendent 
sense you may assert the truth of this; but in the history of 
human speech you will hardly doubt that there has been 
ascent of symbolism from the human to the divine. One 
aspect of fatherhood is authority, and this seems to be 
emphasised by the addition of the word “ almighty”; but 
another aspect is emphasised when we speak of the Only 
Begotten. Think how these three symbolisms, Father, Son, 
Begotten, might have been taken literally, in the temper of 
the time, and made the basis of a Hesiodic theogony. You 
will then see the better how great was the peril, and how 
great the courage of those who dared so to symbolise their 
teaching. The peril was actual; it produced most of the 
heresies of the first three centuries—on the one hand, the 
endless genealogies of the Gnostics; on the other hand, in 
direct opposition to these, the various forms of Monarchian 
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speculation. Meanwhile an unspeculative Church continued 
to proclaim one only God, and to worship Jesus Christ as God— 
until the time was ripe for Nicaea. I conclude that we have 
here symbolism in the first and second degree, but not in 
the third; what is symbolised has not itself become symbolic. 

““Conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria 
Virgine.” I stick to the Latin here, for the sake of the 
accurate prepositions. What symbolism is there in these 
words ? The word conceptus, it may be said, is symbolic 
in the second degree. I will give my reasons presently for 
dissenting from this. The Virginity of the Mother, another 
may suggest. Dr. Rashdall once asked me, “ What value 
do you put on the Virgin birth?” Someone had quoted 
St Ambrose: “ Talis decet partus Deum,” and I had 
agreed, adding, however, that to me personally, casta matrona 
would seem not less fitted than virgo immaculata for the part 
of the Woman in the Incarnation. Then Rashdall turned 
on me with his question. I could see that he was feeling his 
way to some symbolism, and I replied, perhaps too light- 
heartedly, that it might be intended for the honour of holy 
virginity. He changed the subject abruptly, and perhaps he 
thought I was frivolous ; but I was not ; I could not find for 
him the value that he was seeking. I am of the same mind 
still. I cannot find any symbolic value in parthenogenesis, 
and I conclude that this sentence of the Creed is simply a 
statement of physiological fact. As such, it may be an 
assertion of miracle, but it remains in close affinity with 
what is known of the natural order. Parthenogenesis is 
rare, but not unknown, in species: having the distinction of 
sex; and in some species pathologists are said to have 
induced it by artificial stimulation of the ovum. I value 
the blunt statement of St Thomas: “Si consideremus id 
quod est ex parte materiz conceptus, quam mater ministravit, 
totum est naturale.” 1 The physiology which he took from 
Aristotle was certainly not his strong point, and he was wrong 
about the nature of the materia in question ; but his “‘ totum 
naturale’? will hold good in the face of modern science, and 
may even be extended, though the stimulation required will 
remain miraculous, being de Spiritu Sancto. In all this I can 
find no symbolism at all, except the use of words as primary 
symbols. 

No attempt has been made, I believe, except by some 
Docetics, to reduce the death of Christ from fact to symbol; 


1 §S. T. iii., 83, 4. 
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but we must pause at the words “‘ descendit ad inferos.” They 
are peculiar, I think, to the baptismal creed of the Roman 
Church, where they were unquestionably brought in as an 
assertion of the reality of the death of the Crucified, as 
against Docetic fancies. We are concerned with the expres- 
sion given to the assertion. The Latin inferi answers 
exactly to the Hebrew sheol, and the English word 
hell seems to have the same meaning. The original 
meaning clearly was a subterranean receptacle in which the 
departed souls of the dead were detained. The Greek 
Hades belongs to another scheme of imagination. In 
this literal sense the words were almost certainly understood 
when brought into the Creed; in that sense they were for 
many centuries commonly understood, and are, no doubt, 
so understood by many believers to-day. Isuggest that they 
were always symbolic by intention, standing as symbols for 
the plain fact of death, and that we now legitimately use them 
with the same kind of symbolism as when we speak of the 
sunset. The fact symbolised remains the same; what was 
thought to be an accurate description of the fact is become a 
symbolic expression. 

If it be difficult to reduce, or raise, the Virgin Birth to 
the level of a symbol, there is no such difficulty in regard to 
the Resurrection. By the school of Maurice Blondel, for 
which dogma has nothing to do with facts and is nothing else 
but a mental or moral attitude, the statement that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead is interpreted to be a symbolic 
expression of the truth that we ought to bear ourselves 
towards him as still living. I do not know how to under- 
stand this except in the terms of what Sir Oliver Lodge used 
to call “human survival.” His explanation of the phrase 
culminated in the words “ There is no death.” This was a 
paradox from which he was soon driven by his own common- 
sense ; but he stated paradoxically what many seem to hold 
without investigation as simple and obvious truth; namely, 
that the soul is the man, his body a mere temporary tenement, 
not to say a prison, which decays and releases him into a 
larger life. The idea is at least as old as Plato, and there 
are many traces of it in Christian language. St Thomas had 
to deal with it, and to that fortunate circumstance we owe 
his argument that man is an animal, a living body, and 
therefore the life or soul, apart from the body, ‘‘ non potest 
dici persona,” cannot be called the man himself.1 The 


1S, T. i375, 4. 
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reduction of the Resurrection to symbolism rests on the 
neglect of that sufficiently obvious physiology. If death is 
the disintegration of our human nature, we must either 
remain in that forlorn condition—“ unclothed,” as St Paul 
put it—or be saved from it by redintegration. In view of 
the Apostle’s words about the impossibility of flesh and blood 
inheriting the Kingdom of God, it was a bold step to insert 
in the Roman baptismal Creed, as also in that of Jerusalem 
during the fourth century, a profession of belief in “ the 
resurrection of the flesh.”” That looks to the general resur- 
rection, but it must apply to every particular case as 
determining the sense in which resurrection is understood. 
Shall we read it as symbolism? I should answer with a 
distinction. What do we mean by the flesh? If we mean 
this perpetually changing cellular tissue, this structure of 
bones, these muscles, these nerves, this grey matter of the 
brain, then I should say that we neither hope nor desire to 
resume anything so ill-according with the little that we know 
of the state of resurrection. But if we mean by the flesh 
the organism which the soul animates, the same through 
all changes of growth and decay, an integral part of the self, 
then I would say that we hope for redintegration including 
this. If the resultant body of glory be not properly called 
flesh, it may still be so called symbolically as continuous with 
the flesh that has wasted. The symbolism will be valuable 
as teaching us not to think meanly of our present equipment, 
and it may have been intended for that very purpose. 

My next comment will travel beyond the baptismal 
Creeds. During the Monarchian controversy of the second 
and third centuries the dangerous word persona was 
introduced into theology. What did Tertullian mean by this 
word ? He appears to use it as Cicero did, with whom 
mea persona was simply “ myself,” but he links it so 
curiously with substantia that we are reminded of its 
legal sense, in which persona and res are contrasted. His 
argument against Praxeas was directed to showing that 
the Son is a true persona. But the word had another and an 
older sense, upon which the Monarchians seized. It meant 
the mask of an actor, and so the part which the actor played 
on the stage. Sabellius argued from it that Father and Son 
are but two aspects in which the Godhead is revealed to 
mankind. The word was evidently dangerous, and the 
Greeks became shy of it, preferring the word trdoracis. 
I cannot agree with the Bishop of Manchester’s complaint 
of this word. He says that it “ does not include any of the 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 8. 19* 
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qualities or activities of the being concerned,” and so it is 
merely a “ point of reference.” + But that is precisely what 
it was used for; to represent, so to say, “‘ thisness.” He 
prefers persona, because of its fullness of content. But 
that fullness is the difficulty; it means so much, and so 
many things. St Augustine apologised for using the word, 
with the plea that none better could be found in the Latin 
language: ‘‘ Dictum est tamen tres persone, non ut illud 
diceretur, sed ne taceretur.”’ 2 Always a term rich in conno- 
tation, it has grown richer with the lapse of time. As a 
theological term it needed strict definition. In the sixth 
century Boethius, or some other, supplied this; but his 
definition was really an exact account of the content of the 
current Greek term vtzdortacis, and had little association 
with the general content of persona. While that definition 
was accepted, the theological term could be safely used. 
When Locke essayed a new definition it became perilous. 
The varied fortunes of the word are illustrated by the fact 
that in the third and fourth centuries it could suggest a form 
of unitarianism, whereas it now calls up a real peril of 
tritheism. Yet we have to go on using it, for we cannot 
dispense with what is historical. Safety is to be found only 
in steady insistence on the purely symbolic use of the word. 
It stands as an arbitrary symbol for a reality which has little 
or no connection with its meaning as commonly used. If 
we try to teach the doctrine of the Holy Trinity or of the 
Incarnation in terms of personality as usually understood, 
we shall soon be entangled in a considerable variety of 
heresies. 

I have tried, by comparison of six or eight expressions, to 
determine the place for symbolism in the Creed and the 
place for literalism. The two methods of interpretation 
cannot be kept entirely apart, for the most matter-of-fact 
circumstances may be invested with symbolic significance. 
There are risks in both. Pursuing one method, you may be 
caught in assumptions which postulate a geocentric universe, 
or moral difficulties even more disconcerting. Going the 
other way, you may find yourself, almost unawares, edging 
away from the Father and the Saviour into a wilderness 
which Professor Barry has recently described: “ An age-long 
cosmic process, of which God, as it were, is the spiritual 
aspect.” The twofold danger is illustrated by the troubles 


1 Christus Veritas, p. 186. 
2 De Trin., v. 9. 
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of Marcel Hébert, whose life has been recently written with 
plentiful documentation. 

Marcel Hébert was a priest of good standing in the diocese 
of Paris. For many years he was employed in the free 
institutions of higher education, which the Church estab- 
lished after the secularisation of public instruction. From 
the year 1882 onward he moved slowly but steadily in the 
direction of symbolism, as understood by French teachers. 
He did not, for his part, begin low down and work upwards. 
He began, after reading and misunderstanding Kant, by 
reducing God to a personification of the Moral Law ; he then 
went to Darwin, and saw God as “ l’Orientation de l’activité 
universelle.”” While thus striking at the highest with his 
symbolism, he was content with literalism at a lower level, 
accepting the Resurrection of the Third Day as an event in 
history. He afterwards declared that Duchesne drove him 
from this anchorage, but with some personal knowledge of 
the historian’s ironic method I infer that he erred, if at all, 
only in providing strong meat for a weak stomach. Hébert 
continued, and with a backward glance at the method of 
the eighteenth century, he wrote, but did not publish, a 
““ Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard ... en 1894.” 
It is a symbolist and sentimental rendering of the Apostles’ 
Creed, in which nothing is retained as fact except the bare 
mention of the birth, death and burial of Jesus Christ— 
“dont l’éclatante supériorité, impressionrant des cceurs simples, 
s’est pour eux symbolisée par une conception surnaturelle 
dans le sein d’une créature réunissant les deux gloires 
idéales de la femme: la maternité et la virginité.” Never- 
theless he continued in function at the Ecole Fénelon, of 
which he was soon afterwards made Director, went on saying 
Mass regularly, though the Superior of his community begged 
him for his own sake to desist, urged his pupils to adhere to 
the Church, and effected the conversion of certain Jews. 
The recognition of the best part of his teaching is amusingly 
illustrated. A certain Marquise de Torcy denounced him to 
the Archbishop, who demanded explanations. The Superior 
explained : “‘ Eminence, Mme. de Torcy croit que Dieu le 
Pére est assis au ciel dans un fauteuil, et que Dieu le Fils est 
assis & sa droite, également dans ur fauteuil. M. Hébert ne 
croit pas qu’il y ait de fauteuils dans le ciel.”” The Cardinal 
replied with a smile: ‘“‘Oh! ces bonnes dames. Enfin dites 
bien & M. Hébert qu’il fasse grande attention a ne scandaliser 


1 Albert Houtin: Un prétre symboliste, Marcel Hébert (1851-1916). 
Paris, 1925. 
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personne.”’ Duchesne, always rather caustic in dealing with 
theologians and philosophers, warned him not to be too 
confident in extending his own method. ‘‘ Les dogmes,” 
wrote the historian, “‘ qui semblent extraordinaires & tant de 
gens étonneraient aussi le bon Dieu s’il était homme & 
s’inquiéter. Mais je vous demande un peu s’il serait moins 
étonné des conclusions positives ou négatives de la philosophie. 


Hic ceu profunda conditi 
Demergimur caligine.” 


Hébert made little account of these warnings, and the 
Archbishop’s long patience was at last exhausted. The 
symbolist priest was removed from his place as teacher, 
and was prevented from saying Mass. At this juncture 
Duchesne, who some months earlier had signed himself 
“Bien cordialement & vous, jusqu’ au bicher, inclusive- 
ment,” wrote a letter which the biographer thinks unkind. 
He understood at last how little hold history and tradition 
had upon his friend. ‘Si le bon Dieu,” he wrote, “* m’avait 
fait passer par cette épreuve, j’aurais demandé une paroisse de 
campagne. Vous n’avez pas idée quelle cure de religion je 
fais chaque année en vivant avec les prétres bretons et leurs 
fidéles.”” But Hébert would have none of this advice. His 
mind was purely speculative. And there was something 
pitiably small about his speculation. At this time of crisis 
he wrote to Ferdinand Brunetiére on the difference between 
croire and savoir. 'The subject was the Descent into Hell and 
the Ascension. ‘* Nous, nous le croyons,” he wrote, ‘‘ mais 
nous savons qu’il n’a pas pu descendre a travers les couches 
géologiqués et qu’il n’est pas assis au-dessus du prétendu 
firmament.’ He seems to have forgotten the Archbishop’s 
liberality about a “ fauteuil dans le ciel.” If he could find 
no resting-place between this crudest literalism and his own 
symbolism, the actual result was inevitable. It is interesting 
to observe that in the result his symbolism went by the board. 
Taking his dismissal in dudgeon, he threw it away as if it 
were merely an attempted link with the historic Church. 
After a visit to Brussels he returned to Paris, teaching an 


austere morality, based on a hope, not amounting to affirma- | 


tion, of a life beyond death. He would have the words “‘ In 
spe’ engraved on his tomb. There are indications even that 
he came nearer to theism than when he was labouring to 
establish the symbolism of the Creed. 

T. A. LACEY. 


CoLLEGE, WORCESTER. 
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THE DOCUMENT “Q.’? 
THe Rev. J. M. C. CRUM, M.A., 


Rector of Farnham. 


THE following is a conjectural restoration of “Q.” The 
Oxford University Press give courteous permission for the use 
of the Revised Version. 

The restoration is conjectured on the following supposi- 
tions : 

(1) That Dr Streeter is right in his suggestion that a first 
= of St Luke can be disengaged from our present third 

ospel. 

(2) St Luke had already, in his first edition, broken up 
and distributed his “‘ Q ”’ material without much regard to its 
original order. 

(3) He has omitted or altered such “‘ Q”’ passages as were 
too Jerusalem-centred or Judaistic for his purpose. 

(4) ““Q” was a Jerusalem-centred and Judaistie version 
of the Gospel tradition. It represents the a.p. 40-50 version 
of a tradition which was taken to Rome, and, in A.D. 60-70, 
appears as St Mark’s Gospel. 

(5) In many cases the original “ Q” order is lost. In 
such cases, I have used the Marcan order, as being the only 
one available. But, e.g. from the example of the “* Request 
for a Sign,” it is clear that Mark and “‘ Q” had not retained 
the same order. 


Tue CoMING OF THE BAPTIST 


Mt. iii. 1. John the Baptist came preaching in the wilder- Lk. iii. 1 
ness. 


5. And the multitudes went out from all the region 8, 7 
round about Jordan to be baptized of him. 
7. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and 7 


1 A brief account of ‘‘Q” was given in the Hispert Journal for 
January, 1926, 
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Mt. iii. 8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


18. 
17. 
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Sadducees coming to his baptism he said unto 
them, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come ? 

Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repent- 
ance : 


. And think not to say within yourselves, We 


have Abraham to our father: for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham. 

And even now is the axe laid unto the root 
of the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire. 

I indeed baptize you with water; but there 
cometh he that is mightier than I, whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear: 

he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. 

Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
cleanse his threshing-floor ; and he will gather 
his wheat into the garner, but the chaff he will 
burn up with unquenchable fire. 


Tue Baptism oF JESUS 


Then cometh Jesus ... and when he was 
baptized the heavens were opened. 

And a voice came out of the heavens, saying, 
‘** Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
pleased” [or, “This day have I begotten 
Thee ”’}. 





Lk. iii. 8 


16 


17 


21 


22 


It is not possible to disentangle ‘‘ Mk.” and ‘‘ Q ”’ in these 
scenes, but the Voice from heaven, at least, must have been 
found by Mt. and Lk. in “ Q,” for Its words are echoed in the 
Temptation, “‘ If thou art the Son of God.” 


Mt.iv. 1. 
2. 


8. 





THE TEMPTATION 


Then was Jesus led by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness. 

And when he had fasted forty days, he hun- 
gered. 

And the devil said unto him, If thou art the 
Son of God, command this stone that it 
become bread. 


. And he answered unto him, It is written, 


‘* Man shall not live by bread alone.” 


. Then he taketh him into the holy city; and 


set him on the pinnacle of the temple, 


. and saith unto him, If thou art the Son of 


God, cast thyself down; for it is written, He 


Lk. iv. 1 


10 
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Mt. iv. 7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


THE DOCUMENT ‘“Q” 


shall give his angels charge concerning thee, 
And on their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
Jesus said unto him, It is written, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God. 

And he leadeth him up and sheweth him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them; and he said unto him, 

All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. 

Then saith Jesus unto him, It is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. 

And the devil leaveth him. 
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Lk. iv. 11 
12 


5 


6, 7 


13 


Between the Temptation and the “ Beatitude ” Sayings, 
it is possible that something like the following is to be 


inferred from Mt. 


14-16. 


Mt. iv. 28 ; 
ix. 85. 


iv. 23, 


And Jesus went about in all the cities and 
villages of Galilee teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of 
sickness. 

And with him the twelve. 


. Now the names of the twelve are these, 
. Simon, whom he named Peter, and Andrew, 


and James and John, and Philip and 
Bartholomew, and Matthew and Thomas, 
and James the son of Alphzus, and Simon 


. Zelotes, and Judas the son of James, and 


Judas Iscariot, which was the traitor. 


Tue “ BEATITUDE”’ COLLECTION OF SAYINGS 


. [And he said to his disciples . . .] 
. Blessed are ye poor : 


for yours is the kingdom 
of God. 


. Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall 


be filled. 


. Blessed are ye that mourn now: for ye shall 


be comforted. 


. Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you 


and persecute you and speak evil of you for 
my sake. 


. Rejoice, be exceeding glad, for great is your 


reward in heaven: for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the prophets. 

But woe unto you that are rich ! 

for ye have received your consolation. 

Woe unto you that are full now! for ye shall 
hunger. 


ix. 385, x. 2-4; Lk. viii. 


3 Wh 
Lk. viii. 1 
viii. 1 
vi. 13, 14 
15 

16 

vi. 20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 





Mt. v. 17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


28. 


24. 


27. 


28. 


81. 


82. 


83 
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Woe unto you, ye that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well 
of you! 

for in the same manner did their fathers to 
the false prophets. 


THe New Law 


Think not that I came to destroy the law or 
the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 

For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one tittle shall not pass away from 
the law. 

For I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


Ye have heard that it was said to them of old, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgement : 

but I say unto you, that every one who is angry 
with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgement, 

And whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council ; 

and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 

shall be in danger of the hell of fire. 

If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, 

leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way, 

first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 


Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery : 

but I say unto you that every one that looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart. 

It was said also, Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment : 

but I say unto you, that every one that 
putteth away his wife committeth adultery : 
and he that marrieth her that is put away 
committeth adultery. 


Again, ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, 
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Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
erform unto the Lord thine oaths : 

But I say unto you, Swear not at all ; 

neither by heaven for it is the throne of God ; 

nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his 

feet ; 

nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 

great King. 

Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 

for thou canst not make one hair white or 

black. 

But let your speech be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 

and whatsoever is more than these is of the 

evil one. 


Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth : 

but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil : 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. 

And if any man would go to law with thee, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him twain. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 


Ye have heard that it was said, 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour,” and hate 

thine enemy : 

but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 

them that curse you, pray for them that per- 

secute you ; 

That ye may be sons of your Father which 

is in heaven : 

for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 

the good, 

and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 

For if ye love them that love you, what reward 

have ye? 

do not even the publicans the same ? 

And if ye salute your brethren only, what do 

ye more than others ? 

do not even the Gentiles the same ? 

hee therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
ather is perfect.] 

All things therefore whatsoever ye would that 

men should do unto you, even so do ye also 

unto them : 

for this is the law of the prophets. 
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SINGLENESsS OF HEART IN RELIGION 


Mt. vi. 1. Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them : 
Else have ye no reward with your Father 
which is in heaven. 


2. When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and 
in the streets, that they may have glory of 
men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. 

8. But when thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth : 

4, that thine alms may be in secret : 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. 


5. And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites : 
for they love to stand and pray in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. 

6. But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thine inner chamber, and having 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. 


16. Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance : 
for they disfigure their faces, that they may be 
seen of men to fast. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 
17. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head 
and wash thy face ; 
18. that thou be not seen of men to fast, but of 
thy Father which is in secret : 
and thy Father which seeth in secret, shall 
recompense thee. 


If Lk. xvi. 17, 18 are Mt. v. 18, 31, then Lk. xvi. 15 [Ye 
are they that justify yourselves in the sight of men; but God 
knoweth your hearts : for that which is exalted among men is 
abomination in the sight of God.] may be all that St Luke 
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gives to represent Mt. vi. 1-18. Lk. vi. 40 is out of place 
between vi. 39, 41. It has been brought here from Lk. x., 
to which Mt. x. 24 proves that it belonged. ‘‘ The disciple is 
not above his master: but every one when he is perfected 
shall be as his master.” 


JupcE Not 


Mt. vii. 1. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged : Lk. vi. 87 
Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned : 
2. For with what judgement ye judge, ye shall be 
judged : 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 88 
measured unto you. 


BLIND GUIDES 


xv. 14. Can the blind lead the blind ? vi. 89 
Shall they not both both fall into a pit ? 


The juxtaposition of “ plants” and “ blind guides” in 
Mt. xv. 18, 14, suggests that “‘ Q” had the “ Blind Guides ” 


Saying close to the Saying of ‘‘ Trees known by their Fruit,” 
which is Mt. vii. 17, etc. 


? 


A CARPENTER’S PROVERB 


Mt. vii. 8. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in Lk. vi. 41 

thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ? 

4, Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, 42 
Let me cast out the mote that is in thine eye, 
And, lo, the beam is in thine own eye ? 

5. Thou hypocrite, cast out: first the beam out of (42) 
thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 


GRAPES OF THORNS 


vii. 17. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit ; vi, 48 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit, 
16. for a tree is known by its fruit. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 4a 
thistles ? 
xii. 85. The good man out of the good treasure of his 45 
heart bringeth forth that which is good ; 
and the evil man out of the evil treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is evil : 
84. for out of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 
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Rock AND SAND 


And why call ye me Lord, Lord, 

and do not the things which I say ? 

Every one that heareth my words, and doeth 
them, 

he is like a man which built his house upon 
the rocx : 

And the rain descended, and the flood came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; 

and it fell not: for it was founded upon the 
rock. 

And every one that heareth my words, and 
doeth them not, 

is like a man which built his house upon the 
sand : 

And the rain descended, and the flood came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell: and great was the fall thereof. 
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Mt. vii. 28; viii. 5. And when Jesus ended these words . . . he 
entered into Capernaum. .. . 


Lk. vii. 


1. After he had ended all his sayings . . 


Capernaum. ... 


[Harnack: ‘‘ most important. . 


. he entered into 


. it follows certainly 


that in ‘Q’ the Sermon was followed by the Cure of the 
Centurion’s Servant.’’] 


Mt. viii. 5. 
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THE CENTURION’S SERVANT AT CAPERNAUM 


There came unto him a centurion saying, 


. Lord, my servant lieth in the house, grievously 


tormented. 


And he saith unto him, I will come and heal 
him. 


. And the centurion said, Lord, I am not worthy 


that thou shouldest come under my roof: but 
say the word and my servant shall be healed. 


. For I also am a man under authority, having 


under myself soldiers: and I say to this one, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it. 

And when Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and 
said to them that followed, Verily, I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel. 

And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy 
way; as thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee. And the servant was healed in 
that hour. 


Lk. vii. 2 
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A SABBATH MIRACLE 


The place of this is irrecoverably lost. 


St Mark’s iii. 4, 


5, 6, indicate a similar incident and show it to have been 
critical in the relations of Jesus with the Pharisees, early in 


His ministry. 


Mt. xii. 5. Or have ye not read 
in the law, how that on the 
sabbath day the priests in the 
temple profane the sabbath and 
are guiltless ? 

7. But if ye had known what 
this meaneth, I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 

10. And they asked him, saying, 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
Gayl sss 

11. And he said unto them, 
What man shall there be of you, 
that shall have one sheep, and if 
it fall into a pit on the sabbath 
day, will he not lay hold on it, 
and lift it out ? 

12. How much then is a man of 
more value than a sheep ! 


Lk. xiii. 10. And he was teach- 
ing in one of the synagogues on 
the sabbath day. 

11. And behold a woman which 
had a spirit of infirmity ... 

15. Ye hypocrites, doth not each 
one of you on the sabbath day 
loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall and lead him away to 
watering ? 

xiv.1.... onthesabbath... 

5. And he said unto them, which 
of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a well, and will not 
straightway draw him up on a 
sabbath day ? 


St Luke has separated these two stories. They may well 
have both stood in “Q.”’ A pair, man and woman, like “ the 








man and the lost sheep,” and “‘ the woman and the lost 
coin,’’ or like the “man and the mustard seed,” and “ the 
woman and the leaven,” or, again, the “‘ men of Nineveh ” 
and “‘ the Queen of the South,” or “‘ the men which waited 
for their lord ”’ (Lk. xii. 35) and “ the ten virgins ” (Mt. xxv. 
1-18). 


SATAN DIVIDED AGAINST SATAN 


This in Mk. iii. 20-35 is the sequel to the miracle on the 
sabbath day (iii. 1-6). 


Mt. ix. 82. There was brought unto him a dumb man 
possessed with a devil. 
88. And when the devil was cast out, the dumb 
man spake: and the multitudes marvelled, 
saying, It was never so seen in Israel. 


St Matthew leaves the incident here, but returns to it 
three chapters further down. 
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. Then was brought unto him one possessed of Lk. xi. 14 


a devil . . . dumb; 


and he healed him, insomuch that the dumb 
man spake. 


. And all the multitudes were amazed ... 
24. 


But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, 
This man doth not cast out devils, but by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils. . 

And, knowing their thoughts, he said unto them, 
Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation ; 

and a house divided against a house falleth. 
And if Satan also is divided against Satan, 
how shall his kingdom stand ? 

And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons cast them out ? 

therefore shall they be your judges. 

But if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, 
then is the kingdom of God come upon you. 
When the strong man fully armed guardeth his 
own coast, his goods are in peace : 

But when a stronger than he shall come upon 
him, and overcome him, he taketh from him 
his whole armour wherein he trusted, and 
divideth his spoils. [Is. xlix. 24, 25.] 

He that is not with me is against me ; 

and he that gathereth not with me scattereth. 
The unclean spirit, when he is gone out of a 
man, passeth through waterless places, seeking 
rest ; 

and finding none, he saith, I will turn back 
unto my house whence I came out. 

And when he is come, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. 

Then goeth he and taketh to himself seven 
other spirits more evil than himself; and they 
enter in and dwell there: and the last state of 
that man becometh worse than the first. 
Everyone who shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; 

but unto him that blasphemeth against the 
Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven. 

And it came to pass, as he said these things, 
a certain woman out of the multitude lifted up 
her voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the 
womb that bear thee, and the breasts which 
thou didst suck. 

But he said, Yea rather, blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and keep it. 
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The Mother is, at this moment, at the 
door of the house, and her presence accounts for this inter- 
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ruption, which, but for this explanation, would have seemed 
irrelevant enough. 


Mt. xii. 39. He began to say, This generation is an evil Lk. xi. 29 
generation : 
it seeketh a sign; and there shall no sign be 
given to it but the sign of Jonah. 
41. The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the 32 
judgement with this generation, and shall con- 
demn it : 
For they repented at the preaching of Jonah : 
and behold, a greater than Jonah is here. 
42. The queen of the south shall rise up in the 81 
judgement with-this generation, and shall con- 
demn it : 
for she came from the ends of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. 
xi. 21. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, x. 18 
Bethsaida ! 
for if the mighty works had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon which were done in you, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. [Mt. xii. 41, and Jonah iii. 6.] 
22. Howbeit, I say unto you, 14 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
in the day of judgement, than for you. 
23. And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted 15 
unto heaven ? 
thou shalt be brought down unto Hades. 
[Is. xiv. 18, 15.] 
for if the mighty works had been done in 
Sodom which were done in thee, it would have 
remained until this day. [Is. xiii. 19.] 


The request for a Sign appears to have been already mis- 








placed in “Q.” Mk. viii. 11, 12, places it after the return 
from Tyre (vii. 24) and Sidon (vii. 31) and somewhere between 
Capernaum and Bethsaida (viii. 22). 


Tue MESSAGE OF THE BAPTIST 


Herod . . . shut up John in prison. Lk. iii. 20 
Mt. xi. 2. Now when John heard in prison the works of 

Christ... 

And the disciples of John told him all these vii. 18 

things. And John sent two of his disciples 19 


8. And said unto him, Art thou he that cometh, 
or look we for another ? 
4. And he answered and said unto them, Go your 22 
way, and tell John what things ye do hear and 
see: 
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The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
good tidings preached to them, 


And blessed is he, whosoever shall find none Lk. vii. 238 


occasion of stumbling in me. 


. And, as they departed, Jesus began to say 


unto the multitudes concerning John, What 
went ye into the wilderness to behold? a 
reed shaken by the wind ? 


. But what went ye out for to see? a man 


clothed in soft raiment? Behold they that 
wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses. 


. But what went ye out to see? a prophet ? 


Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a 
prophet. 
This is he, of whom it is written, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way before thee. 
I say unto you, Among them that are born of 
women there hath not arisen a greater than 
John: yet he that is but little in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he. 
And from the days of John the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 


~ and men of violence take it by force. 
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For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John. 
And if ye will receive it, this is Elijah, which 
is to come. 
But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? 
It is like unto children sitting in the market- 
places, which call unto their fellows 
And say, 
We piped unto you, and ye did not dance ; 
We wailed, and ye did not mourn. 
For John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners ! 
And wisdom is justified of all her [children]. 


DISCIPLESHIP 


And a certain man said unto him, I will 

follow thee 

whithersoever thou goest. 

And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 

holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests ; 

— = Son of man hath not where to lay his 
ead. 
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said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 

father. 

But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; and 

leave the dead to bury their own dead. 

And another said, I will follow thee, Lord; 

but first suffer me to bid farewell to them that 

are at my house. 

And Jesus said unto him, No man, having 
ut his hand to the plough, and looking back, 

is fit for the kingdom of God. 


MISSION OF THE DISCIPLES 


Then saith he to his disciples, The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth labourers into his harvest. 
[And he sent disciples two and two: Lk. x. 1] 
[And he said unto them . . .] 


. Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter 


not into any city of the Samaritans, 


. but go rather to the lost sheep of the house 


of Israel. 


. And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 


heaven is at hand. 


. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 


lepers, cast out devils : 
freely ye have received, freely give. 
Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes: and 
salute no man on the way. 
And into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first 
say, Peace be to this house, 
And if the house be worthy, your peace shall 
rest upon it: 
but if not, it shall turn to you again. 
And in the same house remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give : 
for the labourer is worthy of his food. 
Go not from house to house. 
And into whatsoever city ye enter and they 
receive you, say unto them, 
The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 
But into whatsoever city ye shall enter, and 
they receive you not, 
go out into the streets thereof and say, 

ven the dust of your city that cleaveth to 
our feet we do wipe off against you : 
howbeit, know this, that the kingdom of God 
is come nigh. 
Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable 
in that day for Sodom, 
than for that city, 
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Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves : 

be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves. 

But when they persecute you in this city, flee 
into the next : 

for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have 
gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son 
of man be come. 

A disciple is not above his master, nor a ser- 
vant above his lord. 

It is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his lord. 

If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of his house- 
hold! [The allusion is to Mt. xii. 24.] 

He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
rejecteth you rejecteth me; and he that 
rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me. 


Sayvincs, Or PERSECUTION 


. Ye are the light of the world. 


A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

No man lighteth a lamp and putteth it under 
a bushel, but on a stand, 

and it shineth unto all that are in the house. 


. Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing 


covered, that shall not be revealed ; 
and hid, that shall not be known. 
What I tell you in the darkness, speak ye in 
the light : 

and what ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon 
the housetops. 

And be not afraid of them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul : 

but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell. 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 

And yet not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father : 

But the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. 

Fear not: ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. 

Everyone who shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before [the angels of] 
God : 

but whosoever shall deny me before men, 

him will I also deny before [the angels of] 
God. 

And when they bring you before the syna- 
gogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, 
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be not anxious how ye shall answer or what 
ye shall say : 


for the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that Lk. xii. 12 


very hour what ye ought to say. 

Think ye that I am come to give peace in the 
earth ? 

I tell you, Nay: but rather division. 

For there shall be from henceforth five in one 
house divided, 

three against two, and two against three. 

they shall be divided, father against son, and 
son against father ; 

mother against daughter, and daughter against 
her mother ; 

mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, 
and daughter-in-law against 

her mother-in law. [Micah vii. 6.] 


. and a man’s foes shall be they of his own 


household. 

If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not 
his own father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 
Whosoever doth not bear his own cross and 
come after me, cannot be my disciple. 

He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 


. Salt is good: but if the salt have lost its 


savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned ? 

It is fit neither for the land nor for the dung- 
hill: men cast it out. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


Sayincs, Or UNWORLDLINESS 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, 

where moth and rust doth consume, and 
where thieves break through and steal : 

but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth consume 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal : 

for where your treasure is, 

there will your heart be also. 

The lamp of the body is the eye : 

if thine eye be single, thy whole body is full of 
light. 

But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body is full 
of darkness. 

If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is the darkness ! 
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No man can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one and love the 
other ; 

or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Therefore:I say unto you, Be not anxious for 
your life 

what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 

nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 
Is not the life more than the food, and the 
body than the raiment ? 

Behold the birds of the heaven that they sow 
not, neither reap, nor gather into barns ; 

and God feedeth them. 

Are not ye of much more value than they ? 
And which of you by being anxious can add 
one cubit unto his stature ? 

And why are ye anxious concerning raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not neither do they spin: 

yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
But if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, 

shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ? 

Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall 
we eat ? or What shall we drink? or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed ? 

For after all these things do the Gentiles seek ; 
but your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things. 

But seek ye the kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 

Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: 
for the morrow will be anxious for itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


Tue RETURN OF THE DISCIPLES. 


And the [seventy] returned with joy, saying, 
Lord, even the devils are subject unto us in thy 
name. 


Lk. xvi. 18 





xii. 22 


23 


24 


25 


27 


28 


29 


80 


81 


These two series of Sayings correspond with Mk. iv. 17, 
19: “‘ persecution,” and “‘ the cares of the world.” 


Cf. Mk. vi. 30. And the apostles gather themselves 
together unto Jesus, and they told him all things, whatsoever 
they had taught. 


Lk. x. 17 
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[3 And he said unto them, I beheld Satan fallen Lk. x. 18 
as lightning from heaven. [lIs. xiv. 12.] 
Behold I have given you authority to “ tread 19 


upon serpents,” and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy: and nothing shall 
. in any wise hurt you. [Ps. xci. 13; Ezek. ii. 
6. 
Howbeit in this rejoice not, that the spirits are 20 
subject unto you ; 
but rejoice that your names are written in 


8 heaven. [Enoch xlvii. 3.] 
Mt. xi. 25. At that season he [rejoiced in the Holy Spirit 21 
4 and] said, 


I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou didst hide these things from 
the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 


5 them unto babes : 
26. Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. .- 
, 27. All things have been delivered unto me of my 22 


Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; neither the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him. 
28. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. : 
29. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. 
80. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 
[And turning to his disciples, he said pri- 23 
vately, | 
xiii. 16. Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
which ye see : 
[and your ears . . .] 
17. for I say unto you, that many prophets and 24 
righteous men desired to see the things which 
ye see, and saw them not ; 
and to hear the things which ye hear, and 
heard them not. 





Compare with this, the Return of the Disciples in Mk. vi. 
81. 


And he saith unto them, Come ye yourselves into a desert place 
and rest awhile. For there were many coming and going, and they 
had no leisure so much as to eat. 82. And they went away in the 
boat .... 88. And the people saw them going, and many knew 
them, and they ran there together on foot from all the cities, and 
outwent them. 84. And he came forth and saw a great multitude, 
and he had compassion on them, because they were “as sheep not 
having a shepherd”: and he began to teach them many things. 
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We pass to another section of ‘‘ Q.” 


From Mt. xviii. and Lk. xvii. it appears that in “Q” 
stood a group of four passages: (1) On offending “ one of 
these little ones ” ; (2) the Lost Sheep; (8) Forgiving, seven 
times ; (4) Faith as a grain of mustard seed. This group 
seems to belong, with other “‘ Q”’ passages, to a “* Q”’ version 
which corresponds with Mk. ix. x. 


I came to cast fire upon the earth ; Lk. xii. 49 
and what will I, if it is already kindled ? 

But I have a baptism to be baptised with ; 50 
and how am I straitened till it be accom- 

plished ! 


This would seem to be closely related to the predictions 
of the death at Jerusalem. Mk. viii. 31; (ix. 12b.); ix. 31; x. 
82-34. St Mark connects with these predictions the 
jealousies of the disciples, the little child’s example of 
humility, and the promise of Jesus that loyalty shall have its 
hundredfold reward. Mk. viii. 32—ix.1; ix. 88-48; x. 18—45. 
The following passages from ‘“* Q” may be attributed to this 
period. St. Mark’s account of the little child, set in the 
midst of the Twelve, would explain how it has come about 
that the jealousies of older men, and the reverence due to 
little children, are so closely associated (Lk. xvii. 2, 8). 


Mt. xviii.’7. Woe unto the world because of occasions of Lk. xvii. 1 
stumbling! for it must needs be that the 
occasions come ; but woe to that man through 
whom the occasion cometh ! 
6. It were well for him if a millstone were hanged 2 
about his neck, and he were thrown into the 
sea, rather than that he should cause one of 
these little ones to stumble. 
10. See that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven. cf. Lk. xv. 10 
12. How think ye? if any man have a hundred ¢f. Lk. xv. 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 8—7 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and go unto 
the mountains, and seek that which goeth 
astray ? 
18. And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto 
you, he rejoiceth over it more than over the 
ninety and nine which have not gone astray. 
14, Even so it is not the will of your Father which 
is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish. 
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Mt. xviii. [15. And if thy brother sin against thee . . .] 
21. How oft shall my brother sin again me, and Lk. xvii. 8 


22. 


19. 


Xvii. 20. 


I forgive him ? 

Until seven times ? 

Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times ; 

but, Until seventy times seven. 

[And I say unto you, that if two of you agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven. ] 

If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you. 
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XVvil. 5 


These lessons of Humility and Forgiveness and Faith 


are found in Mk. ix. 33-48; x. 18-16; xi. 23-25. 


The warn- 


ings and promises of Jesus are given in Mk. x. 28-81; x. 
35-45. The corresponding verses of “Q” are Mt. xix. 28 = 
Lk. xxii. 28, 80; Lk. xvii. 7-10; xxii. 24-30. 


[And there arose a contention among them, Lk.xxii.24 


which of them is accounted to be greatest. ] 

And he said unto them, The kings of the 

Gentiles have lordship over them ; 

And they that have authority over them are 

called Benefactors 

But ye shall not be so: 

but he that is the greater among you, let him 

become as the younger ; 

And he that is chief, as he that doth serve. 

For whether is greater, he that sitteth at 

meat, or he that serveth? ° 

is not he that sitteth at meat ? 

but I am in the midst of you as he that serveth. 

But who is there of you, having a servant 
lowing or keeping sheep, that will say unto 
im, when he is come in from the field, Come 

straightway and sit down to meat ; 

and will not rather say unto him, Make ready 

wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and 

serve me, till I have eaten and drunken; and 

afterward thou shalt eat and drink? ... 


Mt. xix. 28. [but ye are they] which have followed me... . 


[when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory] 

ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 


With these verses are to be compared Mk. x. 29. 


is no man that hath left . . 





. but he shall receive an hundred- 


25 


26 


XVii. 7 


Xxili. 28 


80 


** There 
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fold ... 42. The rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them. 
45. The Son of man came to minister. . . 

The promise of the twelve Thrones in Mt. xix. 28 may well 
account for the request of James and John in Mk. x. 387. 

Lk. xiii. 31-33, again, has lost its context. 


There came certain Pharisees, saying to him, LK. xiii. 81 
Get thee out and go hence: for Herod would 

fain kill thee. 

And he said unto them, Go and say to that fox, 82 
Behold, I cast out devils and perform cures 

to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am 

perfected. 

Howbeit I must go on my way to-day and to- 83 
morrow and the day following : 

for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem. 


In Mk. x. 1-12, Jesus is found on the borders of Herod’s 
country. The Pharisees came tempting him, Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife? Their purpose, no doubt, was 
to involve Jesus in a condemnation of Herod and Herodias. 

There follow in Mk. (xi. 12, 20, 28, 80; xii. 1, 28, 38) 
the Jerusalem incidents, including (1) the withering of the 
fig tree; (2) the question of authority, answered by the 
allusion to John Baptist; (3) the parable of the Vineyard; 
(4) the question of the Great Commandment ; (5) the con- 
demnation of the Scribes. These indications suggest the 
following arrangement of “ Q.”’: 


And he said to the multitudes, Lk, xii. 54 
When ye see a cloud rising in the west, 
straightway ye say, There cometh a shower ; 


and when ye see a south wind blowing, 55 
ye say, There will be a scorching heat. 
Ye hypocrites, ye know how to interpret the 56 


face of the heaven ; 
but how is it that ye know not how to interpret 
this time ? 

Mt. v. 25. Agree with thine adversary quickly whilst 58 
thou art in the way with him ; 
lest the adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
the officer cast thee into prison. 

26. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means 59 

come out thence, till thou have paid the last 
farthing. 
The Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled xiii. 1 
with their sacrifices . . . 
Think ye that these were sinners above all the 2 
Galileans, because they suffered these things ? | 
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xxii. 85. 


86. 
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I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye 
shall all in like manner perish. 

Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell, and killed them, 

think ye that they were offenders above all 
the men that dwell in Jerusalem ? 

I tell you, Nay: but except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish. 

And he spake this parable ; A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he 
came seeking fruit thereon, and found none. 
And he said unto the vinedresser, Behold 
these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig tree and find none: cut it down, why doth 
it also cumber the ground ? 

And he answering saith unto him, Lord, let it 
alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, 
and dung it: 

and if it bear fruit thenceforth ...; but if 
not cut it down. 





9 


But what think ye? A man had two sons; [Lk. xv.11] 


And he came to the first, and said, Son, go work 
to-day in the vineyard. 

And he answered and said, I will not: but 
afterward he repented himself and went. 

And he came to the second, and said likewise. 
And he answered and said, I go, sir: and went 
not. 

Whether of the twain did the will of his father ? 
They say, The first. 

Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
that the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before yqu. 

ForJohn came unto you in the way of righteous- 
ness, and ye believed him not: but the publi- 
cans and the harlots believed him: and ye, 
when ye saw it, did not even repent your- 
selves afterward, that ye might believe him. 
And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life ? 

And he said unto them, What is written in the 
law ? how readest thou ? 

And he answering said, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast answered 
right : this do, and thou shalt live. 


Vii. 29 


80 
x. 25 


26 
27 


28 


It is worth while tracing the process by which this passage 
(Lk. x. 25-28) has been transferred to the “‘ Q” mission and 


VoL. XXIV.—No. 3. 





20 
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return of the disciples. St Luke has discarded Mt. x. 5, 
“enter not into any city of the Samaritans.” He has 
betrayed his omission by inserting, before the mission, 
ix. 51-56, the story of the Samaritan village, and, after the 
return, x. 80-37, the story of the Good Samaritan. He has 
used x. 25-28 as a tet, or introduxction, to the “ Good 
Samaritan” story. In the same manner, he has taken xvi. 
13, “‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” from “ Q,” to be 
text, or introduction, to the story of Dives and Lazarus. 


CoNDEMNATION OF THE SCRIBES 


There remains the “ Q” version of St Mark’s ‘*‘ Condemna- 
tion of the Scribes,” xii. 38-40. In St Matthew there are 
twelve verses of introduction, and then seven “ woes.” 
Each “ woe”’ begins, Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! Mt. xxiii. 18, 15, 16, 23, 25, 27, 29 (Lk. xi. 53). 
St Luke has deliberately toned down its vehemence. The 
question whether the passage stood in “ Q”’ is perplexed by a 
question as to Mt. xxiii. 26 and Lk. xi. 41, which seem to 
represent independent translations of the same Aramaic 
original. But the chief obstacle to the inclusidn of this 
passage in “‘ Q” is the doubt whether so Jewish a view could 
be found in “Q” as Mt. xxiii. 3: “ All things whatsoever 
[the Pharisees] bid you, these do.” 


Mt. xxiii. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- Lk. xi. 44 
27. crites ! 
for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are 
full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. 
29. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 47 
crites ! 
for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and garnish the tombs of the righteous, 
80. and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we should not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the prophets. 
31. Wherefore ye witness to yourselves, that ye are 48 
sons of them that slew the prophets. 
32. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
83. Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall 
ye escape the judgement of hell ? 
Therefore also said the wisdom of God, 49 
84. “I will send unto them prophets and wise men 
and scribes and some of them shall ye kill and 
persecute. ... 
85. That upon you may come all the righteous 50 
blood shed on the earth, 
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from the blood of Abel the righteous, unto the 51 
blood of Zachariah son of Barachiah, whom ye 
slew between the porch and the altar.” 
86. Verily I say unto you, All these things shall 
come upon this generation. 
87. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the Lk. xiii. 84 
—_ and stoneth them that are sent unto 
er! 
How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not ! 
88. Behold your house is left unto you desolate. 85 
89. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say, 
— is he that cometh in the name of the 
ord. 


It is to be remembered that the question whether this 
passage stood in “Q,” and the question whether it is an 
accurate report, are two questions. Its historicity is sug- 
gested by the use of the Psalm of that Passover Week, 
Ps. exviil., which the Lord took up from the pilgrim multi- 
tude (Mk. xi. 10) and used—‘“‘ the stone which the builders 
rejected ” (Mk. xii. 10). The “ whited sepulchres”’ of Mt. 
xxiii. 27, ““ whited’’? to warn the Passover visitors from 
touching them, give another note of the occasion of the 
saying. 

So far, we have followed St Luke’s order, uncorrected, 
in the following passages: iii. 2-22; iv. 1-13; vi. 13-49; 
vii. 1-10, 18-85; ix. 57-x. 24; xii. 2-11, 47-53 (22-34) ; 
(xv. 8-7); xvii. 1-6. There remains Lk. xvii. 20-37, as an 
indication that ““Q” ended with a collection of Advent 
sayings. Lk. xii. 85-46. belonged to these Advent sayings, 
but “ the thief was coming ” (39) has attracted these twelve 
verses towards “‘ where no thief draweth near ”’ (in 33). 

Guided, then, by Lk. xvii. 20-37, and with the example of 
Mk. xiii. (followed in Mt. xxiv., xxv.), let us suppose that 
““Q” closed with parables (fewer or more) of the Second 
Coming. 


SAYINGS OF THE SECOND COMING 


Not witH OBSERVATION 


The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- Lk. xvii.20 
tion : 
Neither shall they say, Lo, here! or There! 21 
for lo, the kingdom of heaven is within you. 
Mt.xiii.81. Unto what [therefore] is the kingdom of God _ xiii. 18 
like ? and whereunto shall I liken it ? 








82. 
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It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man 19 
took, and cast into his garden ; 

And it grew, and became a tree; and the birds 

of the heaven lodged in the branches thereof. 


And again he said, Whereunto shall I liken the 20 
kingdom of God ? 
It is like unto leaven, which a woman took 21 


and hid in three measures of meal, till it was 
all leavened. 


It is in St Luke’s manner to bring together xvii. 21: 
Lo, here! or There! and xvii. 23: Lo, there! Lo, here! 
His having done so is no indication that they were near 
neighbours in “ Q.” 


[xxiv. 26. 


27. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


40. 





As THE LIGHTNING 


And they shall say to you, Lo, there! Lo, here! xvii. 23 
Go not away, nor follow after : 

If therefore they shall say unto you, Behold 

he is in the wilderness ; go not forth: 

Behold he is in the inner chambers ; believe it 

not. |] 

For as the lightning cometh forth from the 24 
east, and is seen even unto the west ; 

So shall be the coming of the Son of man. 


Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 87 
vultures be gathered together. 

And as were the days of Noah, so shall be the 26 
coming of the Son of man. 

They ate, they drank, they married, they gave 27 


in marriage 

until the day that Noah entered into the ark, 

and the flood came, and took them all away. 

Likewise even as it came to pass in the days of 28 
Lot ; 

they ate, they drank, they bought, they sold, 

they planted, they builded ; 

but in the day that Lot went out of Sodom 29 
it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and 

destroyed them all : 

So shall be the coming of the Son of man. 80 
In that day, he which shall be on the house- 81 
top, and his goods in the house, 

let him not go down to take them away : 

and let him that is in the field not “ return 

back.” 


Remember Lot’s wife. 82 
I say unto you, in that day two men shall be 34 
in the field ; 


one is taken, and one is left : 
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. Two women grinding at the mill ; 


one is taken, and one is left. 

But know this, that if the master of the house 
had known 

in what watch the thief was coming, 

he would have watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken through. 

Be ye also ready : for in an hour that ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh. 

Who then is the faithful and wise servant, 
whom his lord shall set over his household, to 
give them their food in due season ? 

Blessed is that servant whom his lord when 
he cometh shall find so doing. 

Verily I say unto you, that he will set him over 
all that he hath. 

But if that servant shall say in his heart, My 
lord delayeth his coming ; 

and shall begin to beat the menservants and 
the maidservants, and to eat and drink with 
the drunken ; 

The lord of that servant shall come in a day 
when he expecteth not, and in an hour when 
he knoweth not, 


























35 


xii. 39 


40 


42 


43 
44 
45 


46 


kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins, which took 
their lamps and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom. . . . 

6. But at midnight there is a cry, 
Behold, the bridegroom! Come 
ye forth to meet him. .. . 

10. They that were ready went 
in with him to the marriage 
feast: and the door was shut. 

11. Afterward come also the 
other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open to us. 

12. But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, I know you 
not. 

13. Watch, therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour. 








51. and shall cut him asunder and appoint him a 
portion with the hypocrites: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Mt. xxv. 1. Then shall the 


Lk. xii. 85. Let your loins be 
girded, and your lamps burning; 
36. And be ye yourselves like 
unto men looking for their lord, 
when he shall return from the 
marriage feast; that when he 
cometh and knocketh, they may 
straightway open unto him... . 
Lk. xiii. 24. Strive to enter... 
25. When once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut 
to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the 
door, saying, Lord, open to us; 
and he shall answer and say to 
you, I know you not whence ye 
oe 
27. I know not whence ye are ; 
depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquity. 


Mt.viii.12. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, LK. xiii. 28 
11. when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 

Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of 

God, and yourselves cast forth without. 
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And they shall come from the east and west 29 
and from the north and south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God. 

xx. 16. And behold there are last which shall be first, 30 
and first which shall be last. 


This last part of ‘‘Q”’ is closely related to the document, 
Mk. xiii. Compare, especially, verses 14, 15, 21, 26, 27, 29, 
33-87, with the above. 


J. M. C. CRUM. 


FaRNHAM RECTORY. 











THE ALLEGED NEGLECT OF 
M. ALFRED LOISY. 


VINCENT TAYLOR, Pu.D., D.D. (Lonp.). 


In a recent issue of the HrpBpert JourNAL! Dr Jacks has 
instanced the neglect of British scholars to appreciate the 
worth of M. Alfred Loisy as a New Testament critic. He 
thinks that the work of the French school of critics, with 
M. Loisy at its head, is little known in this country. The 
English or American scholar is “‘ snowed under” by an 
avalanche of German scholarship, and “it is only here and 
there, among critics who have allowed themselves a French 
holiday from their German preoccupations, that the work 
of M. Loisy has won any footing in this country.” Dr Jacks 
thinks that we cannot count on a perpetuity of this state of 
things. ‘ Loisy’s work is well known all over the continent 
of Europe, and it is only a question of a few years before it 
becomes well known in England and America.” Sooner or 
later the educated laity, attracted by the charm and lucidity 
of Loisy’s work, will become acquainted with his conclusions, 
with especially disastrous consequences for those who desire 
‘** a creed in harmony with modern thought.” 

In certain respects Dr Jacks is quite right about the 
alleged neglect of M. Loisy. It is true that in most British 
‘“‘ surveys ” of the present state of New Testament criticism 
Loisy is “left out of the picture.” I believe he is right in 
saying that in The Four Gospels Dr Streeter does not refer to 
him, although on several vital points Loisy’s conclusions are 
in violent collision with his own. He is certainly correct 
when he points out that, in contrast with Harnack’s works, 
Loisy’s books (with one or two minor exceptions) are left 
in the original. Now the really pertinent matter is the 
meaning of this neglect, and here, I think, issue must be 





1 Vol. xxiii., No. 4, pp. 577 ff. 
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joined with Dr Jacks’ diagnosis. It may be that there are 
critics who have formed their estimate of Loisy’s worth on 
the basis of L’Evangile et ’Eglise and, in consequence, have 
neglected the commentaries written since his excommunica- 
tion. If so, they have been caught napping. But on the 
whole the “ clerical scholars ” of this country are not quite 
so ignorant of Loisy’s work as Dr Jacks imagines, and their 
failure to provide English translations is not “ due to an 
oversight.” I believe that the explanation lies latent in Dr 
Jacks’ estimate of M. Loisy: “for there is no denying M. 
Loisy’s significance as a critic of the New Testament.” So 
far as I know, few British New Testament scholars accept 
this rosy view. 

I am well aware how hopelessly prejudiced such an 
opinion sounds. Loisy’s conclusions are very radical, and 
to attempt to discredit his significance as a critic seems to be 
a particularly flagrant example of criticism conducted under 
the sound of “ church bells.”” But one must not too readily 
submit to terrorism of this kind. I do not think that it is 
true that “on the whole . . . Christian piety, in one or 
other of its many forms, remains in control of our critical 
investigations.” British New Testament scholars are not 
accustomed to reject conclusions merely because they do 
not like them. Their attitude to M. Loisy rests upon a 
reasoned estimate of the value of his work, and it is not 
necessary to be an expert to decide whether their estimate 
is just. In the present essay I propose to indicate some of the 
reasons which prevent most British critics from assigning 
to M. Loisy the significance which Dr Jacks thinks he 
deserves. 


I. 


In the article to which I have already referred Dr Jacks 
has given an excellent summary of Loisy’s position as regards 
the Acts of the Apostles. The attitude taken up towards 
the Third Gospel in Loisy’s recent commentary, L’Evangile 
selon Luc, is much the same. The Gospel is held to be a 
composite work. It is a second century Christian expansion 
(A.D. 120-130) of a genuine writing of Luke, the companion 
of Paul, the latter having been written about a.p. 80 from 
materials supplied by Mark and the collection of Sayings of 
Jesus commonly known as “Q.” The final redactor, whose 
aim throughout is apologetic, is identical with the writer to 
whom we owe the Acts in its present form. 

The basis of this hypothesis is a definite attitude towards 
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M. ALFRED LOISY 565 
the Gospel writings. Loisy holds that no Gospel simply 
reflects the impression produced by the life and death of 
Jesus on those who were eye-witnesses.1 The kind of 
tradition one naturally expects is lacking. What stands out 
most clearly is rather the poverty of the primitive recol- 
lections. The légende of Jesus is not a selection of historical 
reminiscences ; it is a redaction of the Christological myth, 
elaborated on the basis of Old Testament texts, to meet the 
needs of faith in Jesus and to provide a defence of this faith 
against Jews.? Taking this view of the situation, Loisy 
finds it impossible to admit that Luke, the companion of 
Paul, can be the author of the two books to Theophilus in the 
entirety. He claims that the unity of the style does not 
preclude this view. The stylistic unity is the work of the 
redactor who has touched up and imitated Luke’s style. 

Is it possible, then, to recover the original work ? Loisy’s 
clue is the difference between that which the Prologues 
(Luke i. 1-4 and Acts i. 1-2) propose and what the two 
canonical works actually contain. In view of Luke i. 1-4, 
the “ first book to Theophilus ” cannot have contained the 
Birth narratives nor again the narratives of the Resurrection 
at the end; the work probably ended with the words of the 
centurion at the death of Jesus. We cannot be certain 
that it contained the Preaching and Baptism of John nor the 
accounts of the Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. Probably 
the work began very much like Marcian’s version: “ In the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar Jesus went down 
to Capernaum ...”. Luke iv. 16-30 (the story of the 
Synagogue at Nazareth) transposes and develops the story 
of Mark vi. 1-6. It foreshadows the rejection of the Jews 
and the open door to the Gentiles. In like manner the story 
of the Miraculous Draught of Fishes (Luke v. 1-11) delineates 
in symbolic form the réle of Peter as the founder of the 
universal Church. Neither of these narratives can have 


1 « Aucun évangile ne refléte simplement l’impression produite par la vie 
et la mort du Christ sur ceux qui en ont été les temoins ” (L’Evangile selon 
Luc, p. 46). 

3 ft En péalité, ce n’est pas d’une telle tradition qu’a vécu d’abord la foi, 
et l’extréme indigence des souvenirs primitifs est ce qui apparait de plus 
clair : la légende de Jésus, dans son ensemble, n’est pas un choix de sou- 
venirs historiques, c’est comme une réduction du mythe christologique 
élaboré sur les textes de ]’Ancien Testament pour la satisfaction de la foi en 
Jésus et pour l’apologie de cette foi contre les Juifs; c’est l’expression 
méme de cette foi dans une commémoration dramatique du Christ mourant 
et ressuscitant ; et sous cette commémoration il n’est pas autrement facile 
de discerner ce qu’ont été, comme faits de l’histoire, la vie et la mort de 
Jésus...” (op. cit, pp. 45 f.). 
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belonged to Luke’s first book, and this is true of the greater 
part of the matter which is peculiar to the canonical Gospel. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the original book 
was a reliable historical work. Like its sources, Mark and 
“Q,” the “first book to Theophilus” was une légende 
sacrée, in large 1neasure the product and not the deposit of 
Apostolic traditions. The facts could not have been other- 
wise since the simple faith in Jesus was immediately trans- 
formed into faith in the Immortal Christ. Luke wrote with 
complete sincerity, but his ‘“‘ accomplished facts” are 
acquisitions, the visions of the young faith in its crucified hero. 
This faith was unlatched (déclenché) by the personal action 
of Jesus, but the beginning has never been related apart from 
the faith it raised up. 

These far-reaching literary principles are announced— 
one cannot say that they are discussed—in a brief introductory 
section of nineteen pages (La Composition du Troisiéme 
Evangile, pp. 44-63). No attempt is made to discuss objec- 
tions or the difficulties which arise if the hypothesis is valid. 
In the remainder of the present essay I propose to examine 
some of these difficulties and then to consider broader 
criticisms in relation to M. Loisy as a commentator. 


II. 


(1) The first obvious point of criticism is the lack of any 
kind of external evidence pointing to Loisy’s proposed recon- 
struction of the Gospel. How is it that early Christian 
tradition knows nothing of this re-casting of Luke’s original 
work half a century after its composition ? It is past belief 
that so extensive an editorial process can have left no ripple. 
One need not demand a discussion of the question by Irenzeus 
or Eusebius, but it is incredible that in early citations of the 
Gospel all signs of the double edition should be lacking. 
Was not this the line followed by Blass? It would be 
entirely futile to urge as an explanation the satisfaction which 
the canonical expansion would yield to contemporary needs. 
No one with a reputation to lose would suggest the deliberate 
suppression of Luke’s earlier work. Textual evidence point- 
ing to the extensive redactional process could not have been 
suppressed. 

(2) In the second place objection must be taken to 


1 “ T’action personnelle de Jésus a déclenché la foi ; mais’ce commence- 
ment n’a jamais été raconté indépendamment de la foi qu’il avait suscitée ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 55). 
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M. Loisy’s treatment of the stylistic problem. He cleverly 
explains the unity of the style by ascribing this to the final 
redactor, but does he not overreach himself in this conten- 
tion? Seams, sutures, peculiarities of construction and 
vocabulary are common features in cases where editorial 
elaboration is to be suspected. These are found in the 
canonical ending of Mark (xvi. 9-20), in the Fourth Gospel, 
the Apocalypse and in Romans. Why should it be otherwise 
in Luke? How is it that Loisy’s redactor is so successful ? 
Granted, for argument’s sake, that the style of the whole is 
his, why are there no lurking traces of the style of his prede- 
cessor ? Loisy is in no doubt about the extensive additions 
of his redactor and without hesitation can lay his finger upon 
them. Ought not these large redactorial passages to possess 
some linguistic individuality of style which might serve as a 
kind of criterion? Would it not be reasonable to look out 
for cases where the editorial conscience slept and for others 
where the original material proved intractable? We do not 
require M. Loisy, or anyone else, to prove his case by a 
linguistic argument, but we do seriously ask if his avoidance 
of the issue is not gratuitous. 

It is true that in his introduction Loisy has a section on 
the literary form of the Gospel, but in it he nowhere comes to 
grips with the difficulties mentioned above. The alleged 
rhythmical style is a matter which affects his translation of 
the Gospel, not his treatment of its literary construction. 
The nearest approach to the latter is the suggestion that the 
secondary Semitisms are those of a man who knew no Hebrew, 
although Luke, if he was a physician of Antioch, must have 
known at least Aramaic.1 But Loisy does not tie himself 
down to the opinion that the style is that of a physician. On 
the contrary, he observes that the vocabulary of the Acts 
(xxvii.) is more that of a sailor than that of a disciple of 
Hippocrates. 

(8) Turning to the redactional hypothesis, we may notice 
several points in which its employment is open to criticism. 

Loisy does not spare his redactor. His story of the Visit 
to the Temple is said to be wne médiocre fiction (p. 181), 
while his additions to the story of the Centurion’s 
Servant are “child’s play” (enfantillages), difficult to 
credit to Luke (p. 216). The healings recorded when the 


1 “Force est de constater que ses nombreux hébraismes sont d’un 
homme qui ne savait pas l’hébreu, mais cultivait la version des Septante, 
quoique Luc, s’il a été médecin & Antioche, ait di savoir au moins 
laraméen ” (op. cit., p. 68). 
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messengers of John came to Jesus (Luke vii. 21) are pure 
fiction (p. 223), while the reference to the soldiers who 
addressed the Baptist is dismissed by the remark that “ our 
redactor has a certain weakness (faible) for soldiers ”’ (p. 138). 
These are fair examples of M. Loisy in the réle of a commen- 
tator, and reveal his estimate of the mentality of his redactor. 
All the more remarkable is it to find that this same person 
is capable of insinuating into his fictions the most delicate 
of editorial subtleties. In the account of the Miraculous 
Draught, for example, “‘ Jesus in the boat, teaching Galileans, 
represents the preaching of the Gospel to the Jews,” while the 
order given to Simon to advance into the open sea, and the 
abundant catch which follows, “‘ represent the preaching to 
the Gentiles” (p. 175). The story of the Widow’s Son, at 
Nain, prefigures the salvation of Israel, just as the account 
of the Centurion’s Servant prefigures the salvation of 
Gentiles (p. 220). A particularly illuminating example of 
the redactor’s editorial dexterity is to be found in the Visit 
of Jesus to the Village of Martha and Mary. The unsophisti- 
cated reader is impressed with the natural charm of this story 
and its claim to be regarded as a genuine recollection of the 
ministry of Jesus. But in Loisy’s hands the two sisters are 
meant by the redactor to be the representatives of the 
two sections of the primitive Church, the Judeo-Christian 
and the Hellenistic-Christian parties. Even the parable of 
the Good Samaritan does not escape. Here the redactor 
has expanded a Jewish story in order to show the superiority 
of the true Christian over the proud Jew in the fulfilment of 
the Law. Is not all this criticism run to seed ? 

Postponing this conclusion, one may notice the oppor- 
tunities the redactor has missed and the features he has left 
untouched. How is it that so virile a portraiture of Jesus 
still lingers in this second century compilation? Why is 
omniscience never predicated of the Lukan Jesus? Why 
does He offer unavailing prayer (xxii. 32), and long for what 
is impossible on earth (xxii. 15)? Why does He so rarely 
quote the Old Testament in relation to Himself, never using 
anything like the Matthean formula: “that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet”? Surely the 
redactor has sometimes nodded! What a chance he missed 
in his elaboration of the story of the Woman in the City 
(vii. 836-50)! The woman is forgiven because of her faith— 
so far he works according to plan. But why did he not 
relate her faith to the personality of Jesus? Why, indeed, 
in the Third Gospel is no one ever saved because he believes 
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in Jesus? Salvation comes to Zaccheus; but for some 
unknown reason the redactor’s allegorical preoccupations 
have not led him to ascribe to the publican any confession 
of Jesus as Lord. The more one thinks about Loisy’s hypo- 
thetical redactor the more wraith-like he becomes; he has 
left undone the things he ought to have done and there is no 
health in him. 

But our present difficulties are not ended. Neither Loisy 
nor anyone else can make the Lukan Christology less 
primitive than it is; and yet we are to set this down to the 
account of a writer in the third decade of the second century ! 
According to Loisy the redactor has read the Fourth Gospel, 
yet he has left us a Christology which substantially is not 
more than “ pre-Pauline Gentile Christianity.” 1 The Son- 
ship of Christ, for example, is scarcely more than moral and 
volitional. Nowhere, not even in xxii. 29 and xxxiv. 49, is a 
metaphysical Sonship predicated of Him. The Lukan 
Christology is naturally explained if it belongs to the third 
quarter of the first century ; in the second century it is an 
anachronism. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Loisy’s theory is 
anything but self-consistent. It is also open to the charge 
of redundancy. No more than the canonical Luke is the 
** first book to Theophilus,” according to Loisy, a historical 
work. Like the redactor’s compilation it also is une légende du 
culte, en grande partie produit et non souvenir de la tradition 
apostolique invoquée par lauteur du prologue (p. 55). What 
then, we may ask, becomes of the principle by which the two 
editions are distinguished ? Has not Loisy accepted as a 
partition-clue the very characteristics which he finds in the 
original work of Luke ? 

(4) It remains for us, finally, to consider the critical 
principle itself. Is it a just view of the Third Gospel to treat 
it as the creation of the Christian Faith,? and in no sense a 
historical work ? 

It seems to me that whatever plausibility this opinion has 
springs from the truth which it exploits. It is undeniable 
that the Gospels reflect the times in which they were written. 
No serious New Testament critic doubts this. Even critics 


1 Cf. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 556. 

2 “Nulle part cette vie n’est celle de la simple doctrine percue par un 
auditeur attentif, du simple fait regardé par un spectateur curieux ; c’est 
celle d’une foi qui s’affirme et qui se défend, qui se définit et se figure 
liturgiquement, qui se réalise elle-méme dans les créations qu'elle anime de 
son esprit ” (op. cit., p, 62), 
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with “ clerical affiliations”? find illustrations of later pre- 
occupations in the Matthean story of the Watch at the 
Tomb, the corporeal traits in the Resurrection narratives, 
the Birth Stories, and perhaps the Nature Miracles, although 
on some of these points many of them prefer to keep an open 
mind. But because one finds the reaction of the Christian 
Faith upon the contents of the Gospels, is it necessary to 
suppose that they have lost all contact with the original facts 
and are no more than the creations of Christological fancy ? 
Stripped of all fine phrases, it is to this pass that Loisy has 
reduced Renan’s ‘“‘ most beautiful book in the world.” On 
this view the yawning gulf between the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel becomes an enigma. Less mystical than the 
Fourth Evangelist, as the latter is conceived by liberal 
critics, Loisy’s redactor has succeeded in investing his 
fictions with the verisimilitude of history ! 

It is more than doubtful if we can give a credible back- 
ground to the hypothetical redactor. One of his main pur- 
poses is by the aid of his creations to teach the universality 
of the message of salvation—the open door to Gentiles as 
well as Jews. In a.p. 120-130 such a redactor is a sub- 
apostolic Rip Van Winkle. Had not the battle long been 
won by Paul? So conclusive, indeed, was the victory that 
in the second century Paul stands in the background, 
eclipsed by the brilliance of his great achievements. How 
can we with any conviction presuppose a second century 
redactor, concerned to rehabilitate Luke’s original Gospel 
in order to teach the elementary applications of Paulinism ? 
It may justly be suspected that it is not so much the historical 
character of the Gospel which is in doubt as that of the 
redactor himself. Certainly it requires a greater faith to 
accept him as a creature of flesh and blood than it does to 
treat Martha and Mary, Zaccheus and the Penitent Thief 
as historical personages. 


III. 


In the light of what has already been said the attitude of 
most British scholars to M. Loisy as a critic of the New 
Testament will be more readily understood. But in addition 
to the special points which may be urged against his hypo- 
thesis in L’Evangile selon Luc, there are several matters of a 
broader kind which need to be taken into account. These 
also may explain why in various “surveys” of “‘ the present 
state of New Testament criticism ’’ M. Loisy is, in the words 
of Dr Jacks, “ left out of the picture.” 
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In this connection Loisy’s literary output during the 
last six years is worthy of notice. Since 1920, apart from 
articles, he has published six or seven considerable volumes, 
embracing at least 4,500 pages, and treating in detail the 
Acts, the Third and the Fourth Gospels, the Apocalypse, and 
a translation and general introduction to the New Testament. 
In England we can show nothing to equal this industry, and 
I doubt if Germany can. Even the work of R. H. Charles 
seems leisurely when compared with Loisy’s, for the com- 
position of Charles’ commentary on the Apocalypse covered 
over twenty-five years, though it was preceded by a series 
of works on allied subjects. Compared with Loisy Canon 
Streeter is a tortoise, while the late Dr V. H. Stanton 
moved with the pace of a snail. You can carry Sir John 
Hawkins’ works in one hand; to move Loisy’s books you 
must summon a porter. Now it may seriously be doubted 
if scientific works can be reproduced like Waverley Novels. 
Commentaries, if they are to be of any worth, demand hours 
of research and close acquaintance with the writings of other 
critics. Many questions must be weighed again and again, 
and sometimes when all has been done they must be left open. 
Now on all these points, except the first; M. Loisy is exposed 
to criticism. There can be no doubt at all that he has a 
close and first-hand knowledge of the minutiz of New Testa- 
ment problems. He has carefully weighed the agreements 
and the differences between the synoptic writers and the 
significance of the textual variants. As regards the detailed 
history of critical opinion, one must speak with less confi- 
dence. In L’Evangile selon Luc, for example, this topic is 
confined to twelve pages, which contain no more than can 
be found in any modest manual of New Testament Introduc- 
tion. Ramsay and Moffatt are not mentioned and there are 
only passing references to Hawkins and Streeter. What is 
more vital is the manner in which the work of exposition is 
conducted. A comparison with R. H. Charles will show 
what I have in mind. In the commentary on the Apocalypse 
you can see not only what Charles himself thinks, but what 
Wellhausen, Spitta, Erbes, Bousset, Loisy and others have 
taught. You can see what Charles has accepted from these 
writers, what he rejects, and why. One has a right to expect 
this, but in Loisy’s volumes you find little or nothing of the 
kind. Loisy crowds his own stage; in the body of his 
works you hear few opinions except his own. He rarely 
hesitates and little is obscure to him. No doubt this adds 
something to the charm of his work, but in the eyes of British 
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scholars it does not enhance “ his significance as a critic of 
the New Testament.” A critic who never loses the scent is 
not really following it. 

The strongest point in the indictment is Loisy’s failure 
to discuss his own critical principles. He announces these 
again and again, as the quotations in the present essay will 
show. He makes it perfectly clear what his redactional 
hypothesis looks like when it is erected, but you never see 
the foundations or the subsoil. In a word, you do not get a 
detailed discussion of the opinion that the Third Gospel is a 
book of the Christian cult. For the detailed treatment of 
this foundation principle fifty pages would not have been 
too many in a commentary consisting of six hundred pages. 
But Loisy does not supply this; he prefers the method of 
emphatic reiteration, in which he is a past master. To say, 
then, that his work lacks objective basis is no more than 
simple truth. Loisy is not the first critic to suggest a double 
edition of the Third Gospel. In this matter he has been 
preceded by Blass and by Streeter, though in the case of 
these scholars the two versions are thought to be the work 
of Luke himself. In contrast with Loisy, each of these 
scholars bases his hypothesis upon objective facts: Blass 
upon textual phenomena; Streeter mainly upon the disposi- 
tion of Markan and non-Markan matter within the Gospel. 
Loisy’s critical methods are entirely different. His hypothesis 
does not rest upon a series of facts found within the Gospel. 
The Gospel is read in the light of a theory of Gospel Origins ante- 
cedently held, persistently announced and never fully discussed. 
The result is that his commentary is not so much a discussion 
of the Gospel according to Luke as of Luke according to Loisy. 

When we get down to the bottom, it is a feeling of this 
kind, more or less conscious, which accounts for the neglect _ 
of Loisy in this country ; it is not a matter of prejudice, or 
fear, or ignorance, but a fundamental distrust of his critical 
methods. In England Loisy’s commentaries are read with 
the greatest interest—but in order to see what he says about 
the Gospels, not to understand them. For this reason those 
scholars who are anxious to find a creed in harmony with 
modern thought do not discover in M. Loisy the difficulty 
which Dr Jacks supposes. Why should they consider too 
seriously a scholar whose main claim for consideration is a 
felicitous style and an ability to tell us what he thinks ? 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 


KEIGHLEY, YORKS. 
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“THE RIDDLE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.” 


THE EDITOR. 


In the July number of the Hissert JouRNAL we shall intro- 
duce the work of a Swedish critic of the New Testament, 
Professor D. Strémholm, of Upsala University. Dr Strém- 
holm is a Professor of Chemistry, who for many years has 
devoted his leisure to the study of ancient literature, especi- 
ally the religious epic, to which study he has made important 
contributions. He brings to the inquiry a mind free from 
theological bias, a wide and relevant literary knowledge, 
and the method of a trained scientific investigator. 

Under the title of The Riddle of the New Testament he 
will contribute to the July number the first instalment of 
an article presenting the main substance of his conclusions, to 
be followed by a second instalment in October. 

The “ riddle,” or the parent-riddle, which Dr Strémholm 
finds in the New Testament, and of which he offers a solution, 
arises in the manner following. 

All four Gospels represent the crucifixion as taking place 
under Pontius Pilate, thereby assigning to the historical 
Jesus a date which makes him the contemporary of Paul, 
Peter and the other apostles. 

On the other hand the writings of Paul, the earliest and 
most important Christian witness, contain no evidence that 
Jesus was Paul’s contemporary and are, in fact, quite 
inconsistent with his being so, the phrase “‘ James the Lord’s 
brother” having a different meaning from that commonly 
given it. 

The “riddle ” therefore takes the following form: How 
comes it to pass that the Gospels (the later witnesses) assign 
to Jesus an historical setting which makes him Paul’s con- 
temporary, while to Paul himself (the earlier witness) Jesus 
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is evidently somewhat remote from the time in which the 
Epistles were written ? 

Professor Strémholm’s examination of the New Testament 
has convinced him that the original material on which the 
evangelists based their compositions has a longer history 
and points back to a remoter past than is allowed for in 
current theories of Christian Origins. While not disputing 
the dates commonly assigned to the composition of the 
Gospels, in the late first century or early second, he throws 
back the origins to a period before the age of Peter and Paul, 
neither of whom, in his opinion, was a contemporary of the 
historical Jesus. This naturally leads him to a reconstruc- 
tion of the accepted chronology of the Gospels. He finds 
that the true historical order of events has been doubled 
back upon itself, owing to an error of the evangelical 
writers (who were far removed from the events they were 
describing) in interpreting the data with which they were 
furnished. In these documents (collections of sayings, etc.) 
it was the custom (a common one in ancient religious litera- 
ture) to represent Jesus, long after his martyrdom, as still 
speaking directly to his followers or apostles in a later 
generation, Misinterpreting this literary or dramatic fashion, 
the evangelists took it to mean that Jesus was a contem- 
porary of the persons addressed (Peter and the others), and 
constructed the chronological framework of their narratives 
accordingly, thereby doubling the time order back upon 
itself. The chronological framework of the Gospels, in Dr 
Strémholm’s opinion, is therefore the artificial creation of 
later writers, imperfectly acquainted with the nature of the 
material they embodied in their narratives. 

Applying this hypothesis of an extended time to the 
literature of the New Testament as a whole, Dr Strémholm 
finds that much that is now obscure becomes clear. Examples 
are the Temptation, the miracle stories, the claim to Messiah- 
ship, the relations of Jesus to the Twelve, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, the denial of Peter, the rdle of Judas, John 
the Baptist, the martyrdom of Stephen, the relations of 
Peter and Paul and the general mise en scéne of the Book of 
Acts. 

From the above it will be seen that the outstanding 
feature of Dr Strémholm’s study is his plea for extending the 
length and deepening the perspective of the period usually 
assigned to the origin of Christianity. His work is not to be 
classed with attacks on the historical reality of Jesus, of 
whose original teachings he finds significant fragments 
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remaining. His object, he declares, is to free this teaching 
from secondary matter. 

With regard to the method adopted by Dr Strémholm in 
making his investigations, he writes to us as follows : 


““' The method to be used must be determined by the 
circumstances of the matter under investigation. In the 
New Testament these circumstances are very distinctly 
marked. The matter collected in the New Testament 
is vast and peculiar, but is singularly lacking in con- 
nection with historical sources outside itself, what is to 
be found in such outside sources being insignificant. 
It follows that all our information has to be taken from 
the New Testament itself and cannot be checked from 
outside—i.e. by ‘evidence’ in the common meaning. 
The question therefore has to be asked whether the 
divers passages of the Gospels can be fitted, without 
straining them, into the chronological scheme which the 
Gospels give ; if they cannot be so fitted, another scheme 
which they will fit better has to be created. The test 
of the reconstructed scheme will then be the case with 
which the whole evangelical material is rendered intelli- 
gible by means of it. The material is so large and so 
peculiar that a framework which it fits in all parts must 
contain a large element of truth and the probability is 
high that no second framework, fitting equally well, 
can be created. This is the method of probability, the 
chief method of the mathematical and natural sciences ; 
it has to be tried in those cases where the chief method 
of the humanistic sciences, the comparison of sources, 
is not available.” 


The grounds on which Dr Strémholm supports his con- 
clusions will be fully set out in the forthcoming articles. 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


THE most considerable addition to philosophical literature during the 
past six months is certainly the long-expected book containing the 
philosophical lectures and essays of the late Professor J. Cook Wilson. 
The two handsome volumes, edited by Mr A. S. L. Farquharson, of 
University College, Oxford, and published under the title Statement 
and Inference, with other Philosophical Papers (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1926, £1 11s. 6d net), will henceforward be indispensable in the 
library of the philosophical student. The work will form the subject of 
a review later, but I will say a preliminary word or two about it now. 
The editor has contributed a delightful and interesting Memoir, in which 
he portrays the man from a point of view which those who knew him 
will best appreciate, but which will enable those who did not know 
him to form an idea of his unique personality. Cook Wilson was 
appointed to the Wykeham Chair of Logic in 1889, when several 
distinguished men were candidates for it, and he rapidly became one 
of the leaders of philosophic thought in Oxford. His appearance 
and gestures were, as Mr Farquharson says, an odd mixture of the 
serious and the comic, yet his force of character constantly prevailed 
over any tendency to levity in his classroom, and his old students 
look back with gratitude to his strikingly original and suggestive 
lectures. ‘‘ No one thirty years ago was a better antidote to a 
certain spirit of irony, of intellectual suspension, almost of scepticism, 
which ruled in Oxford, easily charming the restless mind of 
adolescence, so lately released from the discipline of school.” Like 
many other intellectual men, he was, we are told, very fond of children 
and played with them on all fours like a big dog. He writes to a 
friend who had lost a little son: ‘* I will tell you quite frankly that it 
seems to me one’s philosophy, if one faces out the whole bitter problem, 
leads inevitably to a conviction of personal immortality. You know 
that I am quite an uncompromising thinker, and so you may be glad 
to know my deliberate conviction.’”? The main body of the book con- 
sists of Cook Wilson’s lectures on Logic. They deal with the funda- 
mental problems of logical science, and invariably throw new light 
upon them, while criticising in a most helpful way many current theories. 
Cook Wilson’s views on many of the main questions of logical theory 
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underwent considerable change in the course of time. During the 
early years of his Professorship he followed more or less the lines laid 
down by Bradley, though by no means slavishly or without bringing 
to bear a good deal of independent reflection. In the present lectures 
he very definitely rejects Bradley’s theory of judgment, which he 
insists is unconsciously grounded on the same principle as the old- 
fashioned copying idea theory,—namely, that it-is our ideas which 
are true or false, and that they are true or false according as they are 
or are not like reality. What Bradley does, he urges, is tu substitute 
the vague word “‘ relation ’’ for “‘ agreement ” or “ likeness,” and, in 
developing his doctrine, to modify or alter certain features of the old 
copying theory, always forthe worse. But itisimpossible in afew words 
to give any idea of the wealth of the contents of these two volumes. 
The lectures cover the whole field of judgment and inference, and deal 
with the principles and methods of mathematical science, as also with 
the modern theory of induction. They proceed from the stand- 
point of an epistemological realism. It does not follow, the author 
maintains, that an object, merely because it is apprehended, must be a 
part of the nature of the apprehending consciousness. Even in intro- 
spection, where the object apprehended is a state of consciousness, it 
is not a part of the apprehending consciousness. Amongst the miscel- 
laneous papers that are added at the end of the second volume there 
is an extraordinarily brilliant essay on “‘ Rational Grounds of Belief 
in God.” The old ontological argument gets a new turn from the 
introduction of the emotional element as part and parcel of man’s 
religious experience. The feeling of reverence with its solemnity 
and awe is, it is argued, quite sui generis ; it guarantees the existence 
in us of the idea of a spiritual being transcending everything human, 
a being which is no combination, arbitrary or otherwise, of the “ideas ”’ 
of other experienced objects. 

The second volume of Contemporary British Philosophy, edited by 
Professor J. H. Muirhead (London: Allen & Unwin, 1925, 16s. net), 
contains contributions from twelve workers in philosophy and a 
Preface by the editor, in which he‘tries to indicate the lines along 
which thinkers otherwise widely opposed to each other are converging 
to definite results. The volume is of especial value because it includes 
James Ward’s “‘ last will and testament to his contemporaries on the 
subject of general philosophy.” Ward’s article, with which the 
volume opens, on “* A Theistic Monadism,” is a re-statement, in clear 
and lucid terms, of the main principles of his metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Itis useless, Ward argues, to think of interpreting 
nature save as there is something in it germane to life and mind. He 
tries to show that “* physical evils ” are “‘ relative evils,” which could 
not be eliminated except at the cost of foregoing all the possibilities 
of good that life brings, and of substituting for a continuously evolving 
world a “‘ block universe’? where there would be nothing for finite 
creators to achieve. And so, too, a world in which there was no real 
temptation would mean either that men found nothing in it to “ try ” 
them, or that they began endowed with a degree of moral perfection 
which they had fH nothing to acquire. Faith in God is not an 
opinion (8d£«) which may eke out a gap in our knowledge ; it is rather 
a certain trustfulness (iors) of a kind that is implicit throughout 
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all life and makes knowledge itself first of all possible. Professor 
W. R. Sorley entitles his contribution ‘‘ Value and Reality,” and out- 
lines the argument by which he has sought to prove the objectivity 
of values in his Gifford Lectures. Intrinsic values do, indeed, always 
require persons as their bearers ; nothing is ultimately of worth for 
its own sake except persons or some quality or state of a person. 
But the goodness of ‘he good man is as objective as the man himself. 
And the objectivity claimed by moral laws and by ideals of value is 
similar to the objectivity of ‘laws of nature.” Professor Sorley 
maintains that a view of reality which gives impartial recognition to 
the realm of values as well as to that of existents cannot dispense 
with the idea of God, as not merely a Creator but as the essence and 
source of all values, and as willing that these values should be shared 
by the free minds who owe to Him their being. Professor A. E. Taylor 
writes, under the heading ‘‘ The Freedom of Man,” a vigorous defence 
of indeterminism and real contingency as against both scientific 
naturalism and absolute idealism. It must be said of all “‘ motives ”’ 
of choice between one specific good and another that they “ incline 
without necessitating,”’ that the assent we give to them is an uncon- 
strained assent. If this conception appears a paradox, it is at least 
a paradox forced upon us, if we take the moral life of man seriously. 
Professor J. A. Smith deals with ‘‘ Philosophy as the Development of 
the Notion and Reality of Self-Consciousness,” and finds in the 
notion of Self-consciousness the key and clue to spirituality and so to 
reality. The Real is a (or the) History, and every genuine part of it 
is historical. Professor Clement C. J. Webb furnishes an “ Outline 
of a Philosophy of Religion,” and insists that a view of the world 
which draws its main inspiration from a religious experience of the 
Christian type will find in human personality its principal clue to the 
ultimate nature of Reality. Professor G. E. Moore offers ‘‘ A Defence 
of Common Sense ”’ ; and, in aclosely reasoned paper, argues that there 
is no good reason to suppose that every physical fact is either logically 
dependent upon or causally dependent upon some mental fact. He 
insists that while propositions of the type “ there are and have been 
material things,” “‘ there are and have been many selves,” are quite 
certainly true, the answer to the question as to how these propositions 
are to be analysed is exceedingly doubtful. There is also in the 
volume an essay by the present writer, entitled ‘“‘ From Idealism to 
Realism,” in which an attempt is made to show that even though the 
nature of Mind or Self-consciousness when laid out in the abstract is 
just the system of pure thoughts or notions which Hegel elaborated, 
yet these thoughts or notions cannot as such constitute the structure 
of existent reality. A constructive effort is made to provide a theory 
of knowledge on a realistic basis, and to conceive of cognition as, in all 
its various forms, essentially of one piece, or of one character,—to 
conceive, namely, of cognitive activity as always in essence an activity 
of judging. 

We have to note the appearance of a new philosophical 
eriodical, The Journal of Philosophical Studies (London : Macmillan, 
anuary 1926, 3s. 6d. net), edited, by Mr Sydney E. Hooper, for the 

British Institute of Philosophical Studies, of which Lord Balfour is 
the President. While it is proposed to include articles which may be 
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of special interest to the expert, it is intended that each number shall 
contain articles which can be fully appreciated by every educated 
person. The first number opens with an article by ProfessorS. Alexander 
on “ Art and Science,” in which he contends that science is an art in its 
own right, but that its material is taken from the real world, and that 
its highest flights bring us back to the real world again. This is 
followed by the Introductory Lecture given this session by the present 
writer in the Department of Philosophy at University College, London, 
on “‘ The Metaphysical Systems of F. H. Bradley and James Ward.” 
The object of the lecture was to bring into clear relief the radical 
opposition that comes to light in comparing these two types of idealism. 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie contributes a paper on “ The Present Out- 
look in Social Philosophy,” and there is a valuable article by Dr 
Morris Ginsberg on ‘‘ Emotion and Instinct,” in which he handles 
critically the views of McDougall and Shand. Professor F. B. Jevons 
writes on “‘ The Purpose of Philosophy,” and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson on “ Different Kinds of Evolution.” An important feature 
of the periodical is the survey it is proposed to give of philosophical 
literature in foreign countries, and the present number contains a 
useful account of “‘ Philosophy in France,” by Dr Stanley Keeling, 
as also of ‘“‘ Philosophy in Russia,”’ by Mrs N. A. Duddington. 
Attention should be called to the January number of The Monist 
(Chicago and London: Open Court Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. net), which 
is a Ward Commemoration Number. The number starts with a 
hitherto unpublished paper by Professor Ward himself, which was 
evidently intended to be the first chapter of a new book. It is 
headed ‘“* An Introduction to Philosophy,” and deals with the mean- 
ing of philosophy, the contrast between philosophy and mythology, 
the connection between science and philosophy, and the relation 
of philosophy to history. Professor G. F. Stout contributes an 
extremely valuable article on ‘“‘ Ward as a Psychologist.” He 
attempts to show that Ward did not really regard presentations as a 
tertium quid, having a separate existence of their own, and intervening 
between the knowing mind and the réal world. He criticises, however, 
very suggestively Ward’s view of a “ pure subject,” although he holds 
that in some form or other the conception of active subject as an 
individual unity is essential to anything like an adequate and 
systematic treatment of psychological problems. Another article 
which will be read with interest is that by Professor W. R. Sorley on 
‘** Ward’s Philosophy of Religion.”” Ward, he thinks, has steered a 
cautious course between the rocks of deism and the absolutist whirl- 
pool, and has laid down the lines for a true philosophy of theism. 
Professor J. Laird’s article on ‘‘ James Ward’s Account of the Ego ”’ 
contains a careful treatment of Ward’s view as worked out in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Psychological Principles. It is contended 
that in so far as ‘“‘ subjective being ”’ is contrasted (within experience) 
with “ objective being,” the activity presupposed in both would seem 
theoretically to be indifferent to exher. Yet Ward, while regarding 
* activity ’’ in this light, also allies it with “ subjective being,” although 
he does not, and cannot, give a reason. The number also contains 
an article by Professor E. Leroux, of the University of Rennes, on 
‘“*Ward’s Doctrine of Experience,” one on “The Application of 
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Ward’s Psychology to the Legal Problem of Corporate Entity,” by 
Professor H. C. Dowdall, of Liverpool, another on “ Ward’s Critique 
of Naturalism,”’ by Professor S. P. Lamprecht, of the University of 
Illinois, and a final paper by Mr J. E. Turner on “ The Ethical 
Implications of Ward’s Philosophy.” At the end there is a complete 
list of Ward’s Writings. 

In Mind (October 1925, 4s. 6d. net) there is an important article 
by Mr F. P. Ramsey, of King’s College, Cambridge, on “* Universals.” 
Mr Ramsey seeks to show that there is no essential distinction 
between a subject and a predicate of a proposition, and that accord- 
ingly doubt is thrown on the distinction between particular and 
universal as deduced from the distinction between subject and 
predicate. What is merely a characteristic of language has been 
taken to be a fundamental characteristic of reality. The writer con- 
cludes that there is no sense in the words “individual ”’ and “ quality ” ; 
all we are talking about is two different types of objects, such that 
two objects, one of each type, could be sole constituents of what 
Russell calls an atomic fact. The two types being in every way 
symmetrically related, nothing can be meant by calling one type the 
type of individuals and the other that of qualities, and these two 
words are, therefore, devoid of connotation. Writing on “‘ Mr Broad’s 
Theory of Time,” Mr R. M. Blake defends a theory which is in all 
essentials that of Bertrand Russell. Broad maintains that though 
the past is as real as the present, the future is simply a complete 
nonentity. This theory leads to the paradoxical result that either 
judgments professing to be about the future are neither true nor false, 
or that they are not really judgments at all. Mr Blake aims to prove 
(a) that the theory of the nonentity of the future is not in the least 
necessary, as Broad supposes, in order that we should be able to 
understand what is meant by earlier and later in the succession of 
events, (b) that Broad’s own definitions of “‘ present,” and correla- 
tively of “past”? and “future,” are susceptible of several quite 
different interpretations ; and (c) that the difficulties which Broad 
alleges against a theory of the type advocated by Russell do not in 
fact exist, and that such a theory, while avoiding the paradoxes of 
Broad’s doctrine, supplies satisfactory solutions to just those problems 
which Broad simply leaves untouched. In the same number there is 
an interesting account of the work of “‘ Nicholas of Cusa,”’ a thinker 
unduly neglected by English historians of philosophy, by Mr T. 
Whittaker, who also contributes to the January number of Mind the 
first part of an article on “‘ Vico’s New Science of Humanity.” In 
the January number there is an able article by Mr R. H. Nisbet on 
“The Foundations of Probability,” in which he criticises Mr J. M. 
Keynes’s view of Probability as dependent on some such conception 
as “‘ a degree of knowledge,” and contends that it must be discarded 
in favour of a Frequency Theory, which makes the probability of an 
event dependent on the frequency with which the event has happened 
in the past. Professor C. A. Strong contributes the first part of an 
article on ‘‘ The Genesis of Appearances.” The hypothesis he suggests 
is that appearances are figments, which may or may not coincide with 
fact ; and that these figments are produced by the co-operation of 
two factors, sentience and action. Action, the way we behave upon 
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occasion of a state of sentience, causes the state to appear to be out- 
side us, at a greater or less distance and more or less enlarged, and also 
to appear more simple than it really is ; fictitiously altering it in two 
ways, which we may call simplification and projection. In this 
manner appearances are produced which, strictly, are illusory. All 
appearances are psychologically of the same nature as illusions. In 
the Annalen der Philosophie (December 1925, 2s. 6d. net) there is a 
paper by Dr Walter Del-Negro, entitled ‘“‘ Zum modernen Platonis- 
mus,”’ which deserves notice. The author discusses the grounds on 
which in his later years Brentano came to reject the view of judgment- 
contents (Urteilsinhalte) as non-real facts, as also Meinong’s theory of 
objectives. Professor John Watson’s treatment of ‘‘ Bosanquet on 
Mind and the Absolute ” (Phil. R., September 1925, 5s. net) is a sug- 
gestive piece of criticism which readers of Bosanquet’s work will be 
glad to know of. Bosanquet held, or at least never distinctly repu- 
diated, the doctrine that the Absolute cannot be brought within the 
framework of human thought. On the other hand, while admitting 
that we can never have an absolutely complete view of reality, 
Professor Watson argues that we can determine the nature of the 
Absolute. We know the Absolute, he thinks, in the same way as a 
scientific man knows, say. the principle of gravitation. That prin- 
ciple may not be absolutely true, but it is absolutely true that it is 
essentially true. One of the main difficulties which seems to have 
troubled both Bradley and Bosanquet was that Time by its very 
nature is self-contradictory, and cannot, therefore, be predicated of 
the Absolute. The Absolute cannot change. If this means only that 
the Absolute cannot alter its essential nature, it 1s a mere truism ; but 
if it means that the Absolute is perfectly timeless, in the sense of 
excluding al]l process, it has in no way been made out. In an examina- 
tion of ‘‘ Some Alleged Incapacities of Intellect’ (Phil. R., November 
1925), Professor A. L. Hammond seeks to show that the objections 
urged by the Pragmatists and Bergson against the intellect as the 
faculty of obtaining truth are without justification. 

We welcome with much cordiality the excellent Translation of The 
Lives and Opinions of the Philosophers of Diogenes Laertius, in two 
volumes of the Loeb Classical Library, by Mr R. D. Hicks (London : 
Heinemann, 1926, 10s. net per vol.), who also provides a revised 
text. It is true, as Mr Hicks says, that the book belongs to literature 
rather than to philosophy. It is a contribution to the biography of 
men of letters who happened to be philosophers. And yet, on account 
of its numerous extracts from the works of the Pre-Platonic thinkers 
which are now lost, it is indispensable to the student of Greek philo- 
sophy. Hitherto it has been difficult to procure a text of Diogenes 
Laertius, and the only English translation obtainable was that in 
Bohn’s Library,—a very poor performance indeed. The present 
translation is the work of a distinguished Cambridge scholar, and it 
will certainly be widely used. It is provided with a very full and 
complete index which will add to its value, 

G, Dawes Hicks, 


University CoLLecE, LoNpDoN, 
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The Fourth Evangelist: His Place in the Development of Religious 
Thought. By Charles Frederick Nolloth, M.A., D.Litt., Hon. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester.—John Murray, 1925.—10s. 6d. net. 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel. By Lewis A. Muirhead, D.D.— 
Williams & Norgate, 1925.—6s. net. 


HERE is a Gospel accepted by the Church from earliest time as 
“according to John,” one of the Four, trustworthy. Twice it 
registers its own claim to be derived from a disciple whom Jesus loved 
and who appears at notable points in its narrative as a companion 
of the Lord. This Gospel emphasises the sanctity of truth and 
certainly promises to be itself true. But the large “ according to 
John ” is not contracted to “‘ written by John the son of Zebedee ” 
till the latter part of the second century, and the earliest references 
to that apostle as author allow wide interpretation of authorship : 
if the apostle John stood to it in the same relation as St Peter to 
** according to Mark,” that would be enough. 

And the truth of this Gospel is not obvious truth of matter of fact. 
On matters of fact it often differs from the Synoptists: from the 
Feeding of the 5000 to the Entry into Jerusalem the whole run of 
the story is so different that if one form of the narrative is true to 
fact the other is not. The main outline of the whole is indeed the 
same; and all the Evangelists come together for the Passion, Death 
and Resurrection. Concerning the Ascension there is such a modify- 
ing in the Fourth Gospel as gives a key to its whole aim and thought. 
The Synoptists’ account is: These things the Lord Jesus did, said 
and suffered, and now he is in heaven. John says: The Lord Jesus 
who has gone, has in going come : he is with us, in us, now and here, 
and what he did said and suffered in the days of his flesh assures us 
of this, if rightly understood. 

So this Gospel tells a story largely based on the Synoptists, 
omitting what might be omitted, reshaping incidents, recording such 
weighty oracles as “I am the resurrection and the life,” elaborating 
these in discourse or dialogue, and arranging incidents of action so as 
to illustrate them. A spiritual Gospel, Clement called it : others have 
called it allegorical: ‘ theological ” is the term which comes natural 
to us. To make theology impressive, intelligible, consolatory, in its 
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apparent novelty, was the Evangelist’s purpose. To be exact in 
date and fact was not. To some extent (not easy nor necessary to 
delimit) that kind of accuracy has been infringed for the better 
presentation of this kind of theology. 

But here we must guard against mistake. ‘“‘ Thou hast the words 
of eternal life’ is the form St Peter’s confession takes in this Gospel. 
So say all ingenuous readers to its author. If inspiration is anything, 
he was inspired. That would not be if he had thought a method 
coolly out. His method was his story and his personal knowing of its 
hero, the divine Master. If the Evangelist was himself the beloved 
disciple, no need to labour further what is meant by personal knowing. 
If he received his record from another and therefrom (not without 
other aids and means) composed a Gospel, still he too knew the Master 
personally. Forthe main truth of this Gospel is that Jesus really lives; 
for the reality of life is by the Spirit, not by flesh, and in every genera- 
tion those who trust (what begins in memory and passes into vital 
experience) may know the living Lord who dwells in them and they 
in him. Thus this Evangelist did trust and live, and to him all that 
he was to record, arrange, compose—make a Gospel of—was given. 
He saw, with that inward seeing which he illustrates in the allegoric 
‘*‘sign”’ of the man born blind. Such seeing (according to this Gospel) 
is truer seeing than the senses can mediate. With such seeing he saw 
the Gospel drama, and what he saw, just as he saw it, he could not 
but set down. 

If a plain statement with a vague margin-round it will satisfy, 
this might be prelude enough for those who would start freely upon 
the message which this Gospel brings to the generation of to-day. It 
will not satisfy the careful critic. He must for conscience’ sake go 
into many difficult questions for himself as well as considering a great 
deal of what has been said by others. Nor will it satisfy the sturdy 
commonsense of those who are sure that unless-the history in this 
Gospel is accurate, they cannot rest in its theology. Dr Nolloth may 
claim rank in both these classes. ‘“‘ It must make a difference whether 
words that have profoundly affected Christian thought in every age 
proceed from one who stood by the side of Christ and wrote from 
recollection of an ineffaceable experience, or whether they are from 
the hand of some unknown collector of stories that were current in 
Christian circles long after every eye-witness of the Saviour had 
passed away.” Dr Nolloth mistrusts freedom or vagueness. He 
finds himself shut up to this alternative. He proceeds to defend what 
he considers the traditional response to it in 260 well-filled pages. 

He has read the Gospel again and again, and with the Gospel the 
Epistles and Apocalypse of John. He has meditated on these. He 
has read widely in the critical literature. He writes with a scholar’s 
temper, fair to antagonists, caring only for truth. Yet, in spite of his 
own good critical intention, he is prejudiced somewhat. Things that 
have often been repeated are lodged in him: he does not always 
perceive how disputable they are. “‘ Behind it all lies the firm rock of 
actual experience. It is the life of Palestine at the precise time of 
which he is speaking and at no other ” (p. 22): Dr Nolloth repeats the 
usual instances in proof, but do these prove it, and are there not 
other instances which confute the proof? ‘The author of the 
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Fourth Gospel was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, at home in Palestine,” ~ 


for ‘‘ he forms his sentences after the example of the Aramaic.” But 
of the thousand early Christians who had talked Aramaic in boyhood 
how many were Jews from Palestine ? 

Dr Nolloth frankly states that evidence is lacking for the ascription 
of the Gospel to St John in the first half of the second century, but 
how strangely he turns the edge: ‘‘ This [later] agreement is the more 
remarkable from the fact that it was not immediately arrived at: 

eople who had not been in contact with the author hesitated.” He 
is thinking of Papias, about whom he has a whole chapter, in which, 
however, he only makes it probable that John the son of Zebedee was 
living in Papias’ day, not that Papias knew him to have written the 
Gospel. 

But it is in the chapter on “‘ The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic 
Gospels” that Dr Nolloth will chiefly fail to convince agnostics. 
Why do all the Evangelists tell of the Feeding of the 5000? It 
leads up to “ Thou art the Christ ” and to the Passion at Jerusalem ; 
but how? John explains. He gives the Messianic enthusiasm, the 
discourse that offends, the desertion of the multitude, the apostles 
closing round their Master to face the threatening future. Dr Nolloth 
notices part of this, and in many other instances he indicates the 
explanatory value of the Johannine additions and variations. He 
infers that St John was there and knew. Yet, when we compare with 
this the dependence of the Johannine sign-narratives on synoptic 
incidents, the. Johannine way of turning these collected suggestions 
into special significance (that peculiar reversion to the Marcan 
simplicity which Dr Abbott uses as the thread through the labyrinth 
of ‘The Fourfold Gospel”) another inference seems possible, viz. 
that John represents the earliest author of a “ Life of Christ,” who, 
not just like, but in his own transcendent manner like the modern 
authors of such Lives, reads between the lines of older books and of 
tradition, and so brings out his view, or expresses the vision which 
the living Lord creates for his inmost soul in the communion of the 
Spirit. 

Of that communion of the Spirit Dr Nolloth says little. In this 
same chapter he harmonises John’s doctrine of the Advent with the 
Synoptists’. He scarce does justice to either. He is a historian 
and still moves within the time-process. The value of John is that he 
absolutely and evidently supersedes it. The harmony with the 
Synoptists is in their almost unconscious revelation of the Lord, 
even in their naive record, now and again transcending it. But the 
difference in John is more important than the coincidences: herein 
is the key to the Philosophy and Theology of his Gospel. Dr Nolloth 
has chapters with these titles, but the promise of the titles is hardly 
fulfilled in the elaboration. In the chapter on Theology there is no 
discussion of the Johannine doctrine of the Spirit. The note (p. 197) 
on a dictum of Bacon’s to which Dr Nolloth retorts, ‘‘ Why not his- 
torical because it is spiritual?” betrays misunderstanding. The 
question should be, “‘ What is the mode and proportion of the inter- 
play?” That the proportion is of one measure in John and another 
in the Synoptists must be evident to an observant reader. Fruitful 
study of John starts from this difference and issues in freedom: ‘“‘ the 
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truth shall make you free.” Literal study deadens the inward ear: 
“facts,” as Dr Nolloth says, “‘ have a way of establishing them- 
selves.” And what shall be thought of an exponent of this Gospel 
who writes (p. 104): ‘* As far as the Gospel is concerned, the question 
of sin and its pardon plays a very small part. The writer’s gaze is 
fixed throughout on the Saviour himself. His Person rather than his 
work is the absorbing subject. But in the First Epistle, where the 
needs of the writer’s disciples are considered, the question of forgive- 
ness is a leading one”? Dr Nolloth recognises the disciplinary note 
in the Epistle (which is there, though enriched with complexity of 
musing and fiery enthusiasm), but the spiritual habit of the Gospel is 
to him a disguise : he expects the narrative to be literal, and therefore 
misses much of its intimate appeal to conscience. 

Dr Muirhead’s book is the very opposite of Dr Nolloth’s. It is 
short, theological, dedicated to ‘‘ the author’s Scottish congregations 
at East Wemyss and Broughty Ferry,” and is in fact a series of plain 
sermons with introduction and notes. 

The introduction touches controversial matters briefly, firmly, 
and (so to say) affectionately : then directs the reader to “ the desire, 
in God, for peace—and peace with light.” This Evangelist, says 
Dr Muirhead, would reflect the mind of a person who dwells with him 
and dominates him: his Gospel is a mediated vision. 

To catch this vision rightly we must first seek the synoptic equiva- 
lents for Johannine scenes. In John “ words have the power of sub- 
stantiating deeds.” The healing of the paralytic man looks like a 
Johannine adaptation of the synoptic story of the paralytic at 
Capernaum. The warrant for the adaptation is its power to illustrate 
the word or truth that the Son of God has life in himself and did nothing 
but what he saw the Father doing. This Evangelist aims not at 
accuracy but at irresistibleness of impulse. His portraiture is wealthy, 
yet (it may be objected) at the cost of reality. He was conscious of 
the debt and believed it could be met from the resources of synoptic 
testimony. 

Yet the synoptic loan is not all he had. Some facts he knew 
which they did not. The beloved disciple was a real witness. ‘“‘ The 
disciple who leaned on Jesus’ breast represents, no doubt, a type of 
soul intimacy with Jesus, the vision of which is a pervading fragrance 
of the Johannine Gospel: but fragrance of this kind could hardly 
have been diffused unless it had been first concentrated in a real 
person. We confess frankly our belief that the Disciple was a definite 
individual who testified to material facts as well as spiritual ideals, 
and who for aught any of us knows to the contrary may have been 
the apostle John.” 

However, materiality of fact is not characteristically Johannine. 
‘We for our part are persuaded that the woman of Samaria, the 
impotent man at Bethesda, the raising of Lazarus, with a good deal 
else in the Gospel of John, are in the main allegories and are intended 
as such by the writer”: and ‘“ this persuasion is partly the fruit of 
our Philonic studies.” That is modestly put; for Dr Muirhead, 
though touching lightly, shows how competently he knows that 
allegory was a recognised method at such a date and place. Not just 
such allegory indeed will be foundin John. He was “ far too original 
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to copy”: he makes unique use of a prevalent method. This is 
a thesis which is left unproven; ‘‘ But these pages have been written 
with prejudice in favour of the thesis, and now at the close the writer 
testifies that the prejudice has grown almost to the stature of a con- 
viction. We put a veil between ourselves and the Disciple if we fail 
to recognise that he too in his own sovereign way was an allegorist.” 

What superior way of allegory—too narrow a term for a universal 
idea in great literature—is here indicated may be discovered in the 
twenty-six chapters following the introduction: short chapters, 
being (one would guess) twenty-minute sermons at East Wemyss 
and Broughty Ferry. One is plainly designated “ A Scottish Com- 
munion Address.” No provincial limit bounds this. It is fine 
theology on “ Not water only, but water and blood.” ‘* We look out 
from this distressed, sin-struck, unbelieving world, and we think of 
a Kingdom that depends only on the holy, loving, sacrificial will of 
God, and the qualification of whose subjects is not that they are Jews 
or Gentiles, but simply that they are men. How is this great hope to 
be fulfilled ? It does not hang in the air. It rises out of the past, 
it makes the present, and it has its centre in Jesus and Him crucified. 
In Him past and present meet, for truly to remember Him is also to 
have communion with Him.” 

Each chapter is completed by a few pages of simple but seriously 
critical notes. Yet, completed. These pages are less uncommon 
than the rest : perhaps too nearly mere instruction : and yet perhaps 
after all of particularly welcome use to “ the unlearned, who while 
deeply aware of the unique worth of the Gospel of John, are yet 
conscious of mental unrest.” For these the book was written. But 
it will be read by many others, and unpretending as it is, will help 
more to a saving enjoyment of St John than hundreds of the well- 
furnished pedagogic commentaries that the last fifty years have bred. 
It is imaginative in the sober sense of imagination. 


A. NAIRNE. 
Jesus CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Nature of Religion. Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Glasgow, 1924-5. By W. P. Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh.—Hodder & 
Stoughton.—Pp. xii. + 508.—15s. net. 


PROFESSOR PaTERSON takes as his subject ‘‘ the material which has 
been contributed by the history of religion as the staple of a Philosophy 
of Religion.” Of the two cognate lines of approach, the cosmological 
and the historical, he selects the latter, with occasional excursions into 
Philosophical Theology. Even thus his field is very extensive, com- 
prising the Psychology of Religion, from its primitive roots to its most 
developed expressions (Chapters I—V), the chief end of Religion 
(VI) and the forms in which Obligation, Love, Knowledge and 
Illumination enter into religious experience (VII—X), the way and 
means of Salvation (XI), and the bearings of the study of origins on 
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Theology (XII). To this survey he appends (XIII) the two first 
lectures of his Second Series, embodying an argument to the truth 
of Religion. This closing chapter is perhaps the clearest and most 
convincing in the whole book. 

In ranging over so wide a field, Professor Paterson has been obliged 
again and again to content himself with a brief summary of the 
empirical data, and with a somewhat cursory sketch of the views 
formulated by various investigators in anthropology, psychology, 
religious history, theology and metaphysics. Hence his lectures will 
appeal to the general public rather than to professed scholars. His 
eclectic procedure is rather tantalising to the reader, who is left with 
a sense of difficult and disputed questions in the background that 
require more detailed discussion if they are to prove serviceable in 
the elucidation of religious experience. The treatment shows com- 
petence ; the author has read widely, his illustrations, e.g. from 
Indian religious thought, are often felicitous, and the authorities 
whom he cites are selected with discrimination. But we miss the high 
level of distinction which is requisite for an adequate synthesis and 
presentment of a mass of specialised material. We are swept from 
one large topic to another, and find ourselves at the close oppressed by 
a rather overpowering accumulation of theories and classifications. 
Some of these raise more questions than they help to answer. 
Totemism, for example, is accounted for (p. 73) as the outcome of 
men’s wonder at the skill with which animals perform instinctive 
functions ; whereas it is doubtful whether Totemism is religious at 
all (p. 845), and its origin, as yet unexplained, is more likely to be due 
to a natural sympathy with animals, akin to that which is often found 
to-day in children. Animism, again, is interpreted, in the tenth 
chapter and elsewhere, as the worship of “ selves,” “ souls,” or 
“* spirits,” a way of speaking that is bound to produce confusion in the 
reader’s mind. ‘“* Ghosts ’’ would be less misleading ; for the cults in 
question belong to a period long before the distinction between the 
physical and the psychical had dawned upon the intelligence. Even 
for the Greeks, the word ¥vy; meant “ wraith,” until the “ self” or 
“soul”? was discovered by Socrates and Plato. That Professor 
Paterson knows this is shown by his analysis of the psychology (sic) of 
the savage (p. 861) and by his discrimination between “ soul”? and 
“ personality.”” Yet we read (p. 359) that “‘ the idea of a soul is met 
with among the lowest as well as the highest races”; a statement 
which, if taken in its exact signification, would imply that savages 
had read the Phaedo. The references to Pantheism also conceal 
important divergencies of meaning. The type for which God “is 
equally at home in the soul of the saint and of the libertine ” (p. 376 ; 
cf. 856-7) is very different from that exemplified by the philosophies 
of Spinoza or of Hegel, both of which, in their several ways, admit of 
degrees of reality and value. The Pantheism of the Eleatics, which 
was purely materialist, should not be co-ordinated (p. 353) with that 
of the Hindu thinkers who interpreted the Vedas in the light of a 
single spiritual principle. And the statement (p. 356) that, when God 
is described by negatives, “‘ Pantheism has passed over into Agnos- 
ticism ” ignores the salient case of Neo-Platonism, which taught 
Christianity the via negativa, yet was neither Pantheist nor Agnostic. 
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Indeed, the failure to do justice to Neo-Platonic influence on Christian 
religious thought, from Augustine to our own day, is a surprising 
deficiency in these Lectures. 

Professor Paterson leaves us in no doubt as to his theological 
convictions. He takes his stand, as we might expect from a Presby- 
terian divine, on the principles of the Reformation, liberalised and 
humanised in accord with modern tendencies in Scottish Protestantism. 
These loyalties lead him, when discussing ‘‘ the way of Salvation,” to 
vindicate, with sturdy resolution and in a somewhat controversial 
spirit, ““ the Protestant gospel of justification by faith ” as “‘ superior 
to the modified form of justification by works which has been elabo- 
rated in Roman Catholicism” (pp. 414-19). They account also for his 
disparagement of the sacramental system of the medieval Church, 
““under which the temporal and eternal blessings of the Christian 
salvation could be appropriated without any co-operation from the 
instructed and thinking mind” (p. 315). But it is in the sixth 
chapter, on “ the chief end of Religion,” that he most clearly expounds 
his position as a theologian. The end is personal salvation; and 
religion is therefore, primarily, though by no means exclusively, 
practical and utilitarian. Gnésis has its place in the religious life, but 
in subordination to Praris. For our author intellectual enlighten- 
ment is emphatically not what it was for Aquinas, the essential feature 
in man’s highest good (see esp., p. 872). It is only indirectly and by 
implication that the knowledge of God figures in his table of religious 
values (p. 193). He replies with ability and force to the objections 
raised against the Utilitarian theory of religion ; but we feel that his 
case would be more convincing if he were prepared to recognise more 
fully the claim of intellectual vision to be the ultimate goal of the 
religious life, and to set in stronger relief the corporate ideal of Chris- 
tianity as a primary condition of individual salvation. It is not that 
Professor Paterson ignores these factors in Christianity, but that he 
relegates them to a secondary place. This would hardly have been 
so had he devoted to the great thinkers of the thirteenth century the 
same attention that he has lavished upon the theologians of the 
Reformation. 

The occasional references to mataphysical doctrines are on the 
whole relevant and accurate. We must, however, question the state- 
ment (p. 165) that Plato “‘ laid aside his dialectic for the mythos when 
he touched on the deeper problems of existence and destiny.” If the 
reference here is to etiological and eschatological problems, it is true 
that these furnish Plato with the appropriate matter for mythos, but 
an error to regard them as in any way deeper than the problems of 
dialectic. Plato held that the supreme reality was of all things most 
knowable and that the Forms were the sole and proper object of 
dialectical science. Myth comes into play when we pass to the 
obscure and intermediate realm that links the supersensible world 
with thesensible. It is to be regretted, again, that the author should 
represent Kant as denying knowledge of “ transcendental realities ” 
in the same passage where he quotes him as holding that ‘‘ the under- 
standing d@ priori can never do more than anticipate the form of a 

ossible experience ” (pp. 161-2). This is precisely what Kant meant 
y “ transcendental.” The fact that Kant was not always consistent 
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in his use of the term cannot acquit his interpreters when they 
substitute it for “ transcendent.” 

We do not wish to suggest that there is not much of interest and 
value in these Lectures. It is good to find Professor Paterson admit- 
ting to the full the uniqueness of the religious experience, both at the 
instinctive level (pp. 89-40, 98-9) and in its higher manifestations 
(pp. 169-71, 839). Among the strongest points in his argument to 
the truth of Theism are the appeals to the verdict of intellectual 
leaders throughout the ages and to its verification in the lives of the 
saints (pp. 490-96). He endorses Professor Taylor’s words in the 
well-known article on Theism : “‘ The lives of the saints are the real 
answer of Theism to the last insistent perplexities of the doubter who 
lurks in all of us.”” The account of the co-operation and mutual 
relationships of Reason and Faith, in the lecture on the Religious 
Mind, leaves little to be desired. The concluding chapter, as we have 
indicated, gives promise that the Second Series of Professor Paterson’s 
Gifford Lectures may prove more independently constructive than - 
the First. We trust that, inter alia, he will there deal fully with the | 
doctrine of the Incarnation, which has hardly been given its due 
significance in relation to the problems treated in the present volume. 


W. G. pE Burcu. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 





The Faith of a Worker. By L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt.— 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1925.—Pp. 135.—2s. 6d. 


Dr Jacks’s new book is thoroughly practical. It is a sequel to The 
Challenge of Life, and expounds a faith that ‘‘ has come straight out 
of his work.” Its general problem is how to extract from the necessary 
work of life a religion which “ will transfigure the meaning of the entire 
universe in which we live and die,” so that we may meet the challenge 
of life in its most poignant form, the challenge of death. This challenge 
consists in this that, whatever we do and however we strive, frustration 
by death seems to be the predestined end of all things, and as a whole 
life, the universe, is ‘“‘ all one vast empire of Death,” meaning just 
nothing at all. Dr Jacks, after pointing out that we can never free 
our minds from tension and our life from struggle, because whither- 
soever we betake ourselves to find rest and peace, we carry with us 
our strains and fears and conflicts, and every city of refuge offered us 
is found, from the moment it is entered, to be in a state of siege (p. 48), 
and that civilisation cannot “ earn its living by one set of operations, 
such as mass-production, and save its soul by another set of operations, 
such as church-going,” and that “‘ the work and the leisure of our 
industrial civilisation must pull together or pull each other down ” 
(p. 104), proceeds to urge that a man does not merely make his work, 
but his work makes him (p. 105), and that his vocation is “‘ to do the 
work that has fallen to him in the best possible manner it admits of 
. . . fulfilling that vocation he inherits Eternal Life’ (p. 107). His 
‘earliest religious experiences grew spontaneously out of his work 
. . . his social groupings, with their attendant moralities, grew, with 
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a like spontaneity, from the felt necessity of getting the work done 
in the best manner there and then seen to be possible; and to the 
end of time religion and morality will grow out of nothing else ”’ 
(p. 109). The “‘ whole propaganda ”’ therefore of the “‘ good workman ”’ 
is comprised in “* My father worketh hitherto and I work,” for theology 
and “ Go and do thou likewise,” for morals (p. 119). Such is the only 
religion an industrial civilisation can generate or assimilate, the only 
one by which it can be reformed. For religions cannot be fabricated. 
‘* The fabricators know that they are fabricating, and the world knows 
that what is being offered to it is a fabrication ” (p. 120). 

Truly a striking and inspiring gospel, especially when set forth 
with all Dr Jacks’s well-known vigour and literary grace! It can 
hardly be surpassed as a tonic for the worker, and it would be well if 
all would avail themselves of it. But it is hard to repress a doubt 
whether it is suited to all sorts and conditions of men, and whether its 
appeal can be universalised enough. Dr Jacks’s prescription hardly 
seems to supply a religion for idlers, contemplaters, and voluptuaries, 
for the feeble in mind or body, for the half-hearted and muddle-headed, 
for the frivolous and the irresolute; and these, it is to be feared, 
make up the mass of present-day humanity. Perhaps also Dr Jacks 
has not sufficiently considered the possibilities of Art as an alternative 
to Religion. Art’s kingdom also is not of this world, and its con- 
solations are not less potent for being based on illusion and make- 
believe ; for it has access to the wide realms of imagination. And 
the imagination undoubtedly can fabricate and does fabricate fictions 
and illusiuus of the most alluring sort, which for ever press upon 
reality and threaten to oust it from our minds. Out of fasting and 
starvation it can fabricate visions of paradise, proofs of immortality 
and the assurances of mystic revelation. So far from being vitally 
useless, it can rival Religion, even in the pragmatic value which 
everything must have that counts in life. 

F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Corpus CurisTI COLLEGE, OxForD. 





Providence; Divine and Human. A Study of the World-Order in the 
Light of Modern Thought. By E. Griffith-Jones, B.A., D.D.— 
Vol. I. Some Problems of Divine Providence.—London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1925.—Pp. 316.—8s. 6d. net. 


On any theory, Life, to every reflective mind, is an incomprehensible 
mystery. We see this fearful torrent of vital energy pouring its way 
through myriad channels and arrested here and there in innumerable 
backwaters of vestigial stagnations. It seems so callous and is so 
clever, so horribly and blindly sinister and yet so resistlessly and nobly 
purposive, so patiently indifferent and so dreadfully big as with 
design of some End that does not as yet demonstrably appear. Our 
human evolution is as but a speck of fermenting matter in an infinitely 
vast Cosmic Laboratory that has many other processes and experi- 
ments going on at the same time, so that the meaning and value of 
the whole leave us at last with a note of interrogation. What matters, 
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then, this man or that with his romantic dreams of an ultimate Ideal ? 
Why should he not consent to float deliciously on the tide of his 
sensual instincts as, indeed, Life, with reckless urgency, would seem 
to will him ? 

Yet the most sensuous Naturalism has also, on its own terms, 
bafflements of its own, blank misgivings and obstinate questionings. 
There are other instincts, intuitions, insights, premonitions, dreads, 
hopes and what not, that complicate man’s animal life with disturbing 
moral and intellectual imperatives. He has glad or reluctant admira- 
tions—whence ?—that fasten on the already realised achievements 
of this foaming spate of vitality, something that goes out to greet the 
Sacrificers, Redeemers, Saviours, those prophetic preparers of the way 
in the wilderness and in the jungle towards some dimly felt, hardly 
descried End or Goal. These discoverers and explorers in the realm 
of Vision, even the sensual man at whiles is constrained to acknowledge 
as his rightful Masters. The Cesars and the Alexanders pass; these 
remain. What these meant, however distortedly and apocalyptically 
they perceived it, is what even the neo-pagan, at the bottom of him, 
means ; what they uttered and did, he (if only it were not so heroic- 
ally hard) would re-utter and achieve to-day in different idiom and 
inmodern form. Are these Spiritual Personalities, then, the authentic 
interpreters of the drift or tendency of what is called Evolution ? 

And, all the time, we Westerns are haunted by a traditional 
spectacle. We see on a little knoll, when all have gone home and only 
two or three keep guard, three crosses with dead men hanging upon 
them. One jibed sardonically at all things'to the last. Does he 
stand for what conventional theology calls hell? One turned again 
and repented. Does he stand for purgatory just at the edge where it 
touches and passes into paradise ? And the strangest, most haunting 
of the three hangs between them. Does he stand for the glory of the 
sum of things calling mankind with the mystical authority of one who 
being lifted up must draw all men unto him? Anyone who can say 
anything new or who can present the best of the old on this problem of 
problems with ability and seriousness should receive welcome. 

Principal Griffith-Jones has here gathered together his own life’s 
wisdom into the first of a two-volume work. He is well equipped for 
the intimidating task. He is not merely rich in years and spiritual 
experience ; he has intimate knowledge of the needs of ordinary 
Christian congregations and of students training for the ministry. He 
knows where the shoe pinches for the wayfaring man who is actually 
footing it and not merely studying his one-inch-to-the-mile map by 
the fireside and dreaming of gallant walks to come. Moreover, the 
author comes skilled in practice through past endeavours, of which the 
most successful and best known is his Ascent through Christ, published 
a quarter of a century ago and now in its tenth edition. He has 
managed to keep his mind young and alive to the problems, not of the 
orthodoxy of his earlier years, but of these passing pontifical moments 
that have to bridge a gulf-broken, disenchanted past and a rather 
frighteningly imminent future. He writes sometimes with striking 
brilliance of phrase and aptness of figure, often and usually with a 
dignified eloquence, and only rarely with the relaxed rhetoric that, 
like some of his hackneyed poetic quotations, dates him and suggests 
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that he has occasionally incorporated some pages of his not quite 
latest sermons. Best of all he has a fine candour and a scrupulous 
sense of intellectual chivalry too rare among apologetical theologians. 
He honourably confesses his difficulties when he feels them and never 
tries to bounce his readers into snap conclusions. When these diffi- 
culties are formidable he will acknowledge their gravity. When they 
are unanswerable, as, on any theory, some problems are, he will admit 
the fact and be content to offer mitigating suggestions with a modesty 
more telling than any forced academic or debating solution. 

The volume is concerned chiefly with two outstanding difficulties 
of Theism which press upon all who, like the author, accept whole- 
mindedly the doctrine of Evolution, especially when this doctrine is 
driven to its utmost extremes as in the “ behaviourist ” school of 
psychology. These are the problem of Purpose and Design and the 
problem of Evil. Other subjects are held over for the forthcoming 
second volume. 

The plan of this present volume is as follows. After an able and 
vigorously written introductory chapter on “‘ The Eclipse of Faith in 
Providence,” Book I deals, in two chapters, with “‘ The Pathway of 
Experience to God,” where the writer closely follows Otto’s Idea of the 
Holy and gives an outline of the Providential Order. Here a full 
discussion would have been in place of the question that is raised 
by every recourse to the non-rational Numinous. If our empirical 
response to this is an “ ever-clarifying”’ one, and if later Evolution, 
in civilised life, as Bergson argues, stimulates and develops the practical 
intelligence at the expense of instinct and intuition, does it not seem 
as if the process must end in the loss of the sense of the Numinous and 
in a humanistic life akin to that of Comtist Positivism? Perhaps 
this difficulty does not seem serious to the author ; or is he reserving 
it for his second volume ? What he gives us at this stage is an acute 
discussion of freedom and divine fore-knowledge and fore-ordina- 
tion ; of nature and super-nature, miracles and prayer, immanence 
and transcendence. 

Book II is devoted to the problem of Purpose, which is treated in 
three chapters. The first confronts critical objections and deals with 
questions of origin. Is the material order eternal? Is Matter or 
Spirit the ultimate Reality ? Is there a Universe at all? He states 
lucidly three main theories of Evolution. He rejects the Hegelian 
idealistic theory, as well as the purely naturalistic theory, as “* germ 
within germ ”’ and “ juggler’s box ”’ theories, for there can be no fresh 
factors in an essentially ‘‘ block universe,” but only an unfolding of 
the implicit content of the fact of the past or (in an idealistic finalism) 
previsions of those of the future. He turns, therefore, to the third 
view, that of Epigenesis, in which “ Reality is not a fixed quantity 
determined by either the far past or the distant future, but a creative 
process, which means in effect that the present is something more than 
the child of the past and something less than the parent of the future ”? 

(pp. 126-7). For the author such a theory is the only one that 
adequately explains the facts from the strictly scientific point of view 
and the only one that has place for the Christian conception of God as 
personal and for the Christian valuation of the worth of the individual 
human soul. In this connection it may be pointed out that in printing 
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two well-known lines of ‘ Locksley Hall” there are three mis- 
quotations. The second chapter deals with imperfections and mal- 
adjustments, that is to say, with dysteleology. These are honestly 
stated in their full force and answers, familiar to students of Martineau, 
are given. The third and concluding chapter of Book II gives us the 
author’s constructive argument, where his effort is to show that the 
main line of evolution makes for the ascent of man and for the grow- 
ing emergence of moral and spiritual values. Here he finds the most 
convincing evidence of a purposive or “ telic ” principle in Nature. 

Book III is the largest of the three divisions of this volume and 
contains a thorough-going and detailed discussion of ‘‘ The Problem of 
Evil.” He has provided in this section, in compact form, what many 
a distressed student and harassed minister of religion have long been 
seeking. It consists of five chapters: (1) Evil as limitation and 
error ; (2) Evil as suffering ; (3) Evil as sin, in its ultimate aspects ; 
(4) Evil as sin, in its empirical aspects ; (5) The Way of Redemption. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of this discussion is his frank 
admission that the problem presents factors incapable of perfect 
solution. ‘‘ Reason alone cannot handle so dark and painful a 
mystery. . . . Under the most optimistic theory of the Providential 
Order it seems impossible to correlate each event to its far and all- 
inclusive end in such a way as to show its place and prove its inherent 
justice. The scale of the universe is vast beyond the comprehension 
of our faculties and the cosmic movement is so slow that it is not 
possible for us who form a part of it . . . to relate the experience and 
fate of each individual to the good of the whole, and to show how the 
one works out to the other” (pp. 246-7). Having made that full 
admission, he rises courageously to the height of his great argument 
and concludes with asserting again eternal Providence and with a 
nobly impressive effort to ‘‘ justify the ways of God to men.” 

In historical Christianity, he argues, God himself enters into the 
evolutionary process in a new and supremely redemptive way, and the 
Word is veritably made flesh to dwell among us. Here is the true 
consummation of History and the fulfilment of the providential 
purpose of God. 

Though it is not possible to give a full estimate of this volume until 
it is re-read in the light of the volume that is to follow, yet it stands 
already with a certain completeness of its own and will rank high in 
that middle region of the literature of Theism, which is neither popular 
apologetic nor severe metaphysic, but which for that very reason will 
minister the more helpfully to the needs of educated readers. 


J. M. Lioyp THomas. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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Science, Religion and Reality. By Arthur James, Earl of Balfour, 
O.M., F.R.S., Bronislaw Malinowski, Ph.D., D.Se., Charles 
Singer, M.D., D.Litt., Antonio Aliotta, D.Phil., Arthur S. 
Eddington, M.A., F.R.S., Joseph Needham, M.A., John W. 
Oman, D.Phil., D.D., William Brown, M.A., D.Sc., Clement C. J. 
Webb, M.A., LI..D., William Ralph Inge, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by Joseph Needham.—London: The Sheldon Press, 1925.— 
Pp. 396.—12s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is an interesting and important book, and should be read by 
every student of theology and philosophy, by the scientist interested 
in questions beyond his science, and by every other educated person, 
whatever his interests. We are told that the essays are meant to be 
‘* solid, but not too technical for the general reader.” On the whole, 
these intentions have been successfully carried out, though some 
technicality has been unavoidable in discussing scientific and philo- 
sophic questions. The “ general reader” reading this book will at 
least have to have his wits about him. But having them there, he 
will find a volume of essays—written for the most part by scientists 
and not by theologians—wherein is a pleasing absence of apologetic 
and propaganda. Each writer has, no doubt, his own views of 
Christianity, but a strict ideal of impartial and sincere investigation is 
patent throughout. Here is no display of pseudo-science by partisans 
anxious to demonstrate the “‘ progressiveness ” of Christianity, but 
a number of sober investigations by distinguished experts who know 
what they are talking about. 

The plan of the book is admirable. Following the Earl of Balfour’s 
Introduction, the first three essays are historical, ranging from a 
discussion of the beliefs of primitive man to a survey of the relations 
of religion and science in the nineteenth century. Following is a 
discussion of the spheres and relations to religion of two important 
sciences, physics and biology. We then turn to religion itself—the 
problems of its sphere and its psychology. In the last essay but one 
Christianity and its place in past and future history is discussed. A 
charming and penetrating Conclusion by the Dean of St Paul’s 
completes the volume. 

Even the barest summary of the arguments of these Essays—each 
independent and self-contained—is impossible in a short review. A 
sentence or two on each may serve simply to indicate their contents. 
The Earl of Balfour, discussing “‘ miracles,” points out that, apart 
from the fact that ignorance of conditions may make certain things 
seem miraculous, the ideal of physical science, i.e., to express all events 
in terms of mathematics, applies only to the physical sphere, and not at 
all to mind and values. The radically incalculable is not the radically 
impossible. Action of mind does in fact vary—and vary “ incal- 
culably ’—the distribution of matter and energy, and this itself is a 
‘* miracle,” at least to our present ignorance. Till this is removed we 
must in practice acquiesce ina dualism, pressing both mechanism and 
the philosophy of values to their respective limits. Dr Malinowski, 
in his sketch of Magic Science and Religion, draws interesting 
conclusions both from a consideration of other writers and from his 
own investigations among the Melanesians. Primitive man possesses 
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very elaborate “‘ practical” science. Magic is only called in as an 
adjunct in influencing fortune and the otherwise unaccountable. 
Magic, again, is distinct from religion in having a definitely practical 
and specific external end. The practical end of religion is psycho- 
logical, in the production of a valuable state of mind. Dr Malinowski, 
while criticising Durkheim’s view of society as the material of God- 
head, by an assertion of the individual aspect of religion and the 
essentially secular character of much social activity, yet insists on the 
profound religious and moral influence of society upon the individual 
in rites of death and initiation. The Essay is full of interesting 
suggestions. Dr Singer’s paper is a very condensed sketch of the 
relations between religion and science from earliest times up to 
Newton. Most interesting from the human point of view is the 
account of the embodiment of the conflict between the Church and 
Science in the very different personalities of Galileo, Kepler, and 
Descartes. Professor Aliotta traces the development of thought in 
the nineteenth century, with its different ‘“ waves” of thought, 
from the Romantic overstressing of feeling by Schleiermacher up to 
Bergson and William James. One feels in this essay a vivid sense of 
connection, growth and development, though one is always conscious 
of the presence in the background of the writer’s own particular form 
of idealism. This, he tells us, he has modified since the publication 
of ‘* The Idealistic Reaction against Science.”’ His conclusion, anent 
the complementariness of the life of personal intuitive experience and 
the life of reflection, is put in a striking way. . Reflection, expressed 
in universal language, ensures the enrichment, integration and co- 
ordination without which intuitive experience would die out at a 
point of subjective feeling. 

In Professor Eddington’s Essay, written with brilliance and charm, 
we leave history and reflections upon it. Eddington seeks to point 
‘out the limits of physics, and at the same time to show its inapplica- 
bility to questions of religion. Physics studies directly not things 
but pointer-readings, and the fundamental line of cleavage is not 
between material and spiritual, but between the material and the non- 
material. Being thus an entirely enclosed and self-complete system 
(this is described in a delightful way on p. 204) physics is not competent 
—or ambitious—to pronounce upon the nature or existence of con- 
sciousness or of Divinity. The last section deals with the influence of 
value-selecting mind upon physical environments. Mr. Needham, in 
his Essay on “* Mechanistic Biology and the Religious Consciousness,” 
sketches first of all the history of mechanism from Democritus to the 
present ‘‘ complete triumph of Mechanistic biology.” He considers 
critically, sometimes contemptuously, and in a manner often too 
polemical for the general reader without firsthand knowledge of the 
pros and cons of the controversy, the arguments of the Neo-vitalists, 
chiefly Driesch and Haldane. These must be rejected, he thinks, by 
working biochemists and biophysicists. His criticisms, applicable to 
the physical functions of life, do not, however, he urges, apply to 
mind. For it is the entrance of mind into the sphere of matter which 
conditions life itself. On such a view the problem of psycho-physical 
interaction becomes important, and the paper ends with a very brief 
discussion of this. 
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The next three Essays deal exclusively with religion. Principal 
Oman discusses two sorts of definitions of religion, one made in terms 
of external observances, the other in terms of psychology. Proceed- 
ing from his own point of view that religion is an affirmation of the 
“* supernatural,”’ its quality being determined by an outward reference 
to the supernatural, and its validity by the existence or not of the 
alleged supernatural world, he discusses in turn the dependent notions 
of the Holy (the sense or feeling of the supernatural), the Sacred (its 
valuation as of absolute worth), and the Supernatural (the Object of 
these acts of mind). Dr William Brown, considering the psychology 
of religious phenomena, makes the timely suggestion that as psycho- 
logy alone cannot do justice to the problem of the validity of know- 
ledge, neither can psychology pronounce on the validity of religious 
experience. Philosophy in each case is the necessary supplement. 
As against the Freudian view that religion is a matter of infantile 
pathology, he ‘argues that the corollary, that successful analysis 
should remove “ religion,” is not borne out by facts. Again, sugges- 
tion does not produce faith ; it is rather grounded upon it. Brown 
regards mysticism not as pathological (though it may be so), but as 
the central core of religion. He goes on to discuss his own philosophical 
view of the final absorption of individuality in a timeless Personal 
Absolute. Professor Clement Webb considers first of all in his paper 
the qualifications of Hinduism, with its negative attitude to history, 
and of Christianity, essentially grounded upon belief in an historical 
Jesus, to be universal religions. Christianity, which he proceeds to 
defend, is no doubt more open to historic doubt than other religions, 
but is not therefore less philosophically sound. This is borne out by 
modern philosophy, which has veered from abstractness of outlook 
to emphasis on the historically concrete. Dean Inge in his concluding 
Essay, lit with pleasing and significant epigram, sums up and adds 
his own contribution. He radically rejects the separation of science 
from religion, and at the same time condemns the facile optimism 
of clergymen who suppose that the conflict between them is now past. 
The problem is real ; the Church must neither condemn nor disparage 
science, but reconstruct its theology radically, setting it on a scientific 
basis. After summarising his own characteristic philosophy, he 
concludes by a brief consideration of the future of Christianity. The 
institution of the Church, he believes, is less important than the spirit 
of Christianity, which now, in fact, permeates far, and may in future 
permeate farther still. Christianity may be the Universal Religion of 
the future, but a universal institutional Church is an impossible ideal. 

Such brief summaries must inevitably tend to caricature these 
Essays. There is no space for more, or for much criticism of this 
most stimulating book. But one doubt may be expressed. Has the 
problem been correctly stated? Has the question been analysed 
philosophically into its elements ? Is the conflict one between religion 
and science at all? Is it not between theology and the philosophy of 
science ? What are the essential relations between religion, theology, 
philosophy, science ? 

On the one hand (a) there seems to be the life of experience, 
religious experience among other experiences. On the other hand 
(b) there is analysis and theory about what is immediately experi- 
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enced, theology, philosophy, philosophy of science, science. As man 
is an intelligent being, (b) is a necessary supplement of (a). But 
(b) and (a) cannot, in themselves, conflict, belonging to essentially 
different spheres; (a), for example, does not as such claim truth. 
The real conflict is between the branches of (b). Now science at one 
end is not disposed to quarrel with theology at the other, for science is 
not interested in the objects of theology. Theology in its turn has 
no business to quarrel with the findings of science as such because 
it is incompetent to discuss them. If interested in them, as it ought 
to be, it must accept them as data. But in doing so, in considering 
at all the findings of science, theology has entered the arena, not of 
science, but of the philosophy of science. It is in this common arena 
that the spirit of religious conviction at one extreme, and the spirit 
of natural science at the other, have so often met in bitter conflict. 
Theology, usually the aggressor, has, unwisely, brought religious 
emotion to the discussion of truth, where emotion has no business to 
be. Rightly angered by this, science has in turn erred by over- 
stepping its sphere and assuming competence to discuss what are 
essentially philosophical questions. A permanent peace can be 
achieved only, it would seem, by taking a broadly philosophical view. 
It is by the development of a philosophical spirit in theology, with 
“all knowledge ” as its province and truth as its sole aim (not too 
large a sphere, surely, for the “theory of God” ?) that wearisome 
“conflicts”? will tend to be avoided, and the religious life itself 
to be enriched in content and idea. 
Louis ARNAUD REID. 
University COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 





Landmarks in the Struggle between Science and Religion. By James 
Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, 
New College, Edinburgh.—London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1925.—Pp. xiv. + 288.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE drastic and many-sided criticism to which the traditional theology 
of Western Europe, roughly identifiable with Augustinianism, has 
been subjected during the last 500 years has entered upon a fresh 
phase in the present century. There exists at the present time a 
considerable number of able writers who have definitely abandoned 
the piece-meal defence of the traditional scheme characteristic of the 
older apologetic and whose ostensible object is to present the essen- 
tials of Christianity, as they conceive them to be, in a setting which is 
in general agreement with modern speculation and discovery. Among 
these writers Professor Simpson holds a distinguished place. He is 
representative of that new and positive apologetic with which both 
the orthodox defenders and the radical opponents of Christianity will 
have in the future to reckon. 

Dr Simpson is a professor of Natural Science, and he writes 
primarily as a scientist rather than as a philosopher or theologian ; 
he is, therefore, chiefly concerned to expound the incidence of recent 
evolutionary theories upon the conception of the development of 
religion in general and of Christianity in particular. In two previous 
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works Dr Simpson has dealt with this subject in relation to general 
biology and in relation to human origins and primitive man. The 
present work is a sequel which to some extent presupposes the conclu- 
sions reached in the earlier studies, but it may also be read as an 
independent contribution embodying the writer’s latest and most 
matured reflections. 

Dr Simpson succeeds in giving an interesting and, we think, a 
trustworthy account of the intricate history of the relation between 
religion and science. This is in itself no small achievement, for the 
work in this field is still largely pioneer work ; the material is vast 
and it has not yet been exhaustively surveyed. The definitive work 
on the subject has not been written and the time for it is perhaps 
hardly ripe. Indeed, the ideal work would demand a rare, perhaps 
an impossible combination of qualities in the writer. He would need 
to be not only a competent scientist, with the gift of clear exposition 
(these qualifications Dr Simpson possesses in an eminent degree), but 
also a fully trained theologian and an expert philosopher. In regard 
to the latter qualifications we think Dr Simpson is more modest in his 
claims than he has any need to be, but it is in any case in no sense 
derogatory to him to express the doubt as to whether any one man 
could carry the necessary weight of learning and exercise the rare gifts 
of expression necessary to produce the book which we all desire to read. 
On the other hand, in the more modest sphere to which Dr Simpson 
confines himself—that of general survey and preliminary outline—he 
seems to us to have achieved success. He has avoided the common 
fault of undue congestion and the use of technical terms; he has 
included all the salient landmarks ; he has made a coherent and an 
interesting story; and he has corrected prevalent preconceptions 
and mistakes. 

The last feature is perhaps the most characteristic and leads most 
directly to the consideration of Dr Simpson’s general position. His 
work is essentially eirenical. He represents a strong contemporary 
tendency towards a cessation of that struggle between Science and 
Religion whose history he records. He is concerned throughout to 
soften the issue and to remove misunderstandings. On the whole his 
argument is persuasive. He has no difficulty in showing, for 
example, that the opposition of the Early Church Fathers to physical 
investigation has been exaggerated and misconceived, and that the 
worst of the rage and fury of the nineteenth century was the outcome 
of mutual misunderstanding. His object in this, as in his earlier 
volumes, is to show that the scientific interpretation of the universe is 
not necessarily opposed to a religious interpretation. Such a con- 
clusion can, of course, never be of the nature of a logical demonstration. 
It can only be the general inference of a possibility or at most of a 
probability. Dr Simpson has shown, we think, more convincingly 
than most writers who approach the problem from the same angle, 
that the deliverances of positive science reasonably interpreted are 
patient of the inference that the spiritual values of humanity have an 
essential place in the evolutionary process. This is, however, only a 
preliminary step in the production of that positive apologetic for 
Christianity which should be the ultimate aim of Dr Simpson and 
the writers in sympathy with him. The multiplication of prolego- 
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mena to some future Christian theology is a common, some would say 
a sinister, feature of our time. But the work needed to be done, and 
Dr Simpson has done it as well, perhaps better, than any other writer 
in the same field. The chief interest for many readers is to observe 
how far these writers recognise that the utmost that can be achieved 
along these lines is merely preliminary if the final object be a full 
restatement of all the traditional claims of Christianity. The scien- 
tific survey requires a philosophical background and a theological 
expression. Until this is provided the apologetic is largely beating 
the air, and cannot get to grips either with the traditional theology 
or with the philosophical theories which are the rivals of that theology. 
Dr Simpson’s own position on this very vital point is not entirely clear, 
but there are indications that he recognises the need for both philoso- 
phical and theological supplement to his work. From this point of 
view we think that Chapter IV on “‘ Creation, Human and Divine,” 
and the final chapter on ‘‘ Jesus’ view of the Universe,” are the most 
important and the most interesting in his book. In the former he 
definitely faces one of the crucial metaphysical presuppositions of his 
theory of the universe. He writes in a fresh and interesting way on 
the analogy between human and divine creation, and he writes 
enough to show that he has at least the philosophic sense whether or 
not he possesses the technical equipment of the philosopher. We 
believe that the author here himself indicates the line along which 
his work may be fruitfully developed, whether by himself or others. 
Indeed, definite study of the philosophical theories implied by his 
interpretation of science would be all the more welcome from the pen 
of Dr Simpson precisely because he would (as we suspect) hesitate to 
describe himself as a philosopher. The concluding chapter suggests 
a similar reflection with regard to theology. Here, however, the out- 
look seems to be less hopeful. Dr Simpson ascribes the pre-eminence 
of Jesus wholly to his altruistic ethical theories. It may be safely 
asserted that no account of the founder of Christianity which is content 
to envisage him solely as a great teacher can adequately express the 
values for which, rightly or wrongly, traditional theology has stood. 
In the long run neither the Christological nor the metaphysical issues 
can be avoided. The peculiar weakness of the type of argument 
which Dr Simpson expounds has hitherto lain in the failure to give 
proper recognition to these considerations. It is only when the 
philosophy and the theology are presented to us that we shall be able 
to estimate the true value of the apologetic. The ground has been 
cleared ; we await the superstructure. Dr. Simpson has every right 
to say that this is the business of others. For our own part we hope 
that he will undertake it himself. 
RIcHARD HANSON. 
St. Borotpn’s VicARAGE, E.C. 





William Robertson Nicoll: Life and Letters. By T. H. Darlow.— 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1925. 


Tus book is worthily produced by Nicoll’s friends and co-workers, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughtor. The author has written it with great 
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discretion and provided useful appendices and index. The interest 
of his immediate subject is enhanced by the way in which he has 
brought out the atmosphere of the various stages of Nicoll’s life. 

Over the early chapters there shine—or brood ?—the cold, grey 
lights of the Scottish manse, school, and university which have so 
often seen the dawn of great ambition and high endeavour, persisted 
in with heroic self-discipline, though at tragic cost. It makes an 
impressive picture, and we feel that minds thus trained may remain 
for ever narrow, but must go deep; that souls nurtured in such an 
atmosphere may remain poor in sympathy, but must be rich in 
the capacity for sacrifice and possess the driving power peculiar 
to such as are ready to gain by doing without and win by losing. 
But it does not work out quite like that, because personal reactions 
vary as infinitely as personalities; and, perhaps, the only elements 
common to all surviving types are tenacity and driving power. The 
atmosphere which makes a prophet of one man makes a millionaire of 
another. We may be thankful that the atmosphere of Scottish manse 
and school tends sufficiently often in the direction of prophecy to make 
the debt which English religious life and culture owes it altogether 
incalculable. To this the text and many little biographical footnotes 
once more bear overwhelming witness. 

At a later stage we have the less austere, if more exciting, atmo- 
sphere in which a frail man, become editor, is busy eliminating the 
time-factor from his life. At every page we know he can have no 
time for anything more; on the next we read how, none the less, he 
planned or took up new work, till his life is like a great wave on the 
sea of journalism carrying him along, neither helpless nor unwilling 
may be, but certainly not quite free, certainly with a good deal more 
than the time-factor eliminated. 

And this brings me to the main interest of the book. On the 
surface it is the story of a triumph, of a single-handed battle 
with poverty and frailty ending in the victorious creation and occu- 
pation of a great editorial chair and a unique place in the public 
life of Great Britain. Probably most readers will take it as such. 
And yet, though the author does not appear to feel it and Nicoll 
himself never directly reveals any consciousness of it, there is a tragic 
undertone to the whole drama. Bereavement and sickness were a 
heavy burden, but I do not refer to them. There is, even in the 
story of the happiest years and the days of fullest recognition, a 
sense of something missed, or lost or suppressed, which if Nicoll did 
not actually refuse to face, he yet never did face. 

It is obviously a magnificent record. After Kelso everything 
proceeds according to plan with a swiftness and efficiency that leave 
one breathless; with a liveness, a sureness and balance, that strike 
one as a little terrible, so unfailing and dominating are they. The 
whole man seems to be in his work, every piece of it is the communica- 
tion of personality to persons, and yet he is aloof, detached, as though 
part of him, the part that really loved and suffered, were outside of it 
all—almost untouched by it. He took pride in his success, and justly ; 
he welcomed tributes paid to the services he had rendered ; he knew 
he had played a great part in national life, but I think he dimly felt 
that it was a part—a part courageously and sincerely entered on and 
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played with all his might, in a spirit rendered something “ fey ” in its 
forcefulness and its modes by unacknowledged memories of loss and 

frustration which persisted in the depths of his soul like the heavy 

scent of white flowers in the room where yesterday the dead lay. 

However greatly played, it was a part, and therefore a pis aller. 

Because it was a part for which he was born and made he easily lost 

himself in it. But once you lose yourself in a pis aller, whatever be 

the necessity or the motive, your life is tragedy. 

The most bitter and difficult thing is then to stop and look back 
and consider. Only the greatest souls are able to do it and still to 
bear fruit. Nicoll knew he was brilliant, and capable and strong. 
He knew, too, he was not great ; for he was humble. So he passed 
into a new life and played his splendid part with a closed door at his 
back. But the scent of white flowers breaks through. 

And what tragically apt servants of fate were his circumstances 
and gifts from the first. His power of concentration, coupled with an 
insatiable curiosity, and his inordinate speed in reading carried him 
too fast through his father’s library, his school, and into Aberdeen ; 
his poverty conspired with his literary talent to drive the unmoulded 
boy into the alluring paths of journalism, and too early awakened in 
him the fateful sense of a public to be won and satisfied as well as of a 
truth to be stated and a personality to be revealed. 

Of his early efforts he says: ‘‘ 1 was not over ambitious and care- 
fully adapted my articles to the papers to which they were sent.” 
True, he can say he never wrote to please people—often the reverse ; 
but he knew from the first that one “‘ must take the mean of opinion,” 
for “‘ without circulation you can do nothing.” One may well do this 
with complete honesty, but not without self suppressions and modula- 
tions, which go ill with a full and free growth. 

Thus were the wings of youth clipped by poverty and talent ; 
thus was the emergence of the latent journalist hurried at cost of the 
real Nicoll: he who valued above all the three dark months in his 
manse at Dufftown when the “ absolving snow” permitted him to 
engage in real study; he who in 1878 refused a post on the Examiner 
and the opening it offered into a career he was made for, refused the 
career for the sake of a “ vocation.” 

But finally fate struck. His health broke; the man with a 
vocation was forced to surrender to the man with a career—or all 
but forced. Later he wrote: ‘‘ I am not in a position to say whether 
or not I chose wisely in taking up journalism. The truth is I had no 
choice at all. . . . It is surely right that a man should continue in the 
work that Providence has assigned to him so long as he can, and this 
was the course I took.” And again: “ Every time I preach shows me 
that it is not at all likely I shall ever be able to do much in that line 
again, and I am glad I can do something.” Or again: “ My head is 
full of plans. Some of them are even in my heart.” 

We must not overweight such remarks; but they are not the words 
of a journalist by vocation, and their cumulative effect is stressed by 
the absence of any word expressing inward satisfaction and content 
with his career. On the other hand, he did say: ‘* From the day I 
began to think about these things up till now I have always held that 
the pastorate is the highest office open to a minister.” 
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If he became and remained a power as a journalist it is because 
his lost vocation peeped through his journalism often enough to keep it 
above the common level. But his vocation was lost, and with it part 
of himself. As it ever must be, the one loss brought others in its train. 
With the passage of time his activities and energies spread themselves 
abroad, the speed of his life became more and more hectic, the career 
absorbed more ard more of the man. It is not, therefore, surprising to 
find the interest of the middle sections of the book flag, especially 
those dealing with the period just before and during the war, when the 
British Weekly and “‘ Claudius Clear” had become national institu- 
tions. The very ghost of the sensitive, mystical Nicoll with a voca- 
tion seems to vanish before the powerful editor, sure of himself and 
his public, whose ethical and religious reactions to great national 
problems and tragedies are all sincere, simple, and fit for publication, 
with no awareness of anything “‘ round the corner ” or “‘ beyond the 
horizon.” 

We are told that he succeeded in “ humanising religious jour- 
nalism.” It is true, but the final cost was the journalising of his 
religion and personality. This is not to say that the sacrifice was 
wasted and the work not worth while. It is to remind those whom 
his journalism served and helped of the great cost to himself that 
they may be humbled and realise the tragedy involved in the success 
by which they profited. 

It is pleasant to pass on and meet again with the man behind the 
editor in the chapters dealing with aspects of his life and thought. 
His theology was of a rigid type, which makes all the more remark- 
able his understanding of the fact that the day of creeds as a basis of 
unity is past, and his idea, once stated and often implied, that “‘ theo- 
logy in the true sense will die out unless it finds contemporary expres- 
sion.” He did not fully appreciate all that was involved in such 
views, but they broadened and deepened what would otherwise have 
been a narrow, hard theology. They were the practical outcome of 
the mystic in him, who, though he never came into his own, remained 
the one real link between the Nicoll of Dufftown and the Nicoll of the 
British Weekly—just not able to hold the man with a vocation, never 
quite letting go of the man with a career. 

He wrote once of the controversy about the Eucharist : 

‘““, . . the mystic would decline to choose between the memorial 
theory and the transubstantiation theory. To any theory of his own 
he would add a plus.” There is all virtue in that “ plus”; Nicoll 
added it to many things from “ the strict and particular Baptists ” 
and his personal friends to his own theology and the literature he 
loved. 

I imagine his friends, having read the book, will be constrained to 
add a “ plus ” also, and say with Browning : 
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** Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘ work,’ must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice ; 
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But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 


All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


AuEx. R. ANDREAE. 
HEADINGTON, Ox¥FoRD. 


Towards Moral Bankruptcy. By Paul Bureau.—London: Constable 
& Co., 1925.—Pp. xvi. + 546.—16s. net. 


Tus book is devoted to a violent attack on Neo-Malthusianism and 
to a defence of the monogamous and indissoluble form of the family. 
It professes to be detached and scientific in temper, but it is in fact 
clearly dominated by the sex morals of the Catholic Church. In this, 
of course, there isno harm. Anyone is entitled to give an exposition 
of the attitude of the Catholic Church to the problems of sex and of 
the family in relation to social organisation, but it is misleading to 
claim detachment and freedom from bias, when in fact all one’s 
arguments are determined beforehand by a particular set of dogmas. 
From the strictly scientific point of view the book must be pronounced 
as unbalanced, and the exposition is decidedly hortatory and 
rhetorical. Two motives seem to have inspired M. Bureau. One is 
the fear shared by many Frenchmen of race deterioration and suicide 
which it is supposed must be the result of the decline of effective 
fertility in France in recent years; the other is the fear of the bad 
effect upon sex morals of the various forms of birth control practised 
by all sections of the community in France. As to the first, it is 
undoubtedly true that the French population is now relatively 
stationary, and there can be no doubt that in the main the decline 
in the birth rate is due to the rapid dissemination, since about 1887, 
of the knowledge of contraceptive methods. But it is by no means 
clear that the general effect of birth restriction upon social welfare 
has been bad. This is certainly not the opinion of many competent 
French observers. The fact is that underlying the mass of rhetoric 
emanating from France on this subject there is an intense nationalist 
feeling and a fear that a low birth rate may have bad military conse- 
quences. M. Bureau does not, however, go into the very difficult 
but decidedly relevant question to what extent wars are caused by 
the pressure of population. He takes war for granted, and, with 
many other Frenchmen, is anxious lest in the next war France be 
again at a disadvantage in point of numbers as compared with its 
enemies. From an international point of view this is not a helpful 
way of approaching the problems of population. It is moreover 
astonishing that, in dealing with the means for increasing the popula- 
tion, M. Bureau confines himself exclusively to those which would 
lead to an increased birth rate, and entirely neglects the problem of 
diminishing the death rate. Now it is notorious that the death rate 
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is higher in France than in many other European countries—for 
example, England or Sweden. Thus, in France the birth rate between 
1900 and 1909 stood at 20-25 and the death rate at 17-2, while in 
Sweden, with a birth rate of 26-17, the death rate was 14-68. Again, 
infant mortality in France is unduly high. In the period between 
1902 and 1911 the deaths of children under one year per 1000 births 
were in France 132-4; in England and Wales 127-3 ; in Sweden 84-4, 
It is surely obvious that these facts indicate a way of increasing the 
population without resorting to an increased birth rate. It may be 
mentioned also that Holland, where rational birth control is exten- 
sively practised, has in fact increased its survival rate, and has 
moreover, the lowest infant mortality rate in Europe. 

But in truth it is the second motive mentioned above that 
dominates M. Bureau’s discussion. He is so obsessed with the 
immorality of deliberate birth restriction that he goes to the length 
of classing the use of contraceptive methods by married people as a 
form of moral indiscipline, analogous to licentiousness and prostitu- 
tion, adultery, pornography, and abortion. Could such a view be 
seriously maintained by those who do not accept M. Bureau’s religious 
preconceptions ? It is possible that the use of contraceptive methods 
may tend to encourage self-indulgence, but it does not necessarily 
do so. Like all other discoveries which have given man increased 
control over natural forces, they may be used for good or ill, and it 
may be added that people who are capable of living up to the ideal 
of the family that M. Bureau advocates should also be capable of 
exercising such amount of self-restraint and self-discipline as is 
morally and socially requisite. 
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